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TuerE is scarcely any species of lite- 
rary popularity more ephemeral than 
that of the metaphysician. In all arts 
and sciences, to be sure, which are 
increased by the accession of new 
discoveries, the later authorities will 
be constantly supplanting the elder, 
and entering into the labours pf those 
who originally cleared the ground, 
and did the drudgery, but whose solid 
foundation is forgotten in our wonder 
at the gay edifice which their succes- 
sors have built upon its basis. But in 
metaphysics, the quickness with which 
one generation of philosophers jostles 
another out of view, 


 Velut unda supervenit undam,” 


is absolutely unparalleled. Whether 
it be that, in the dim twilight of 
abstractions, there is so much inherent 
obscurity as to make principles more 
uncertain and unsettled in this than in 
any other science—or that the shifting 
and ambiguous medium of language in 
which philosophers are compelled to 
clothe their subtle speculations, affords 
more room here than elsewhere for 
verbal differences among the learned, 
and the investing old thoughts with 
a new dress of modern phraseology— 
or that the temptations to paradox are 
too numerous to be resisted, where 
the vulgar herd of readers, too lazy to 
follow the toilsome investigation, may 
be dazzled by the strangeness of the 
result—whatever be the reason, the 
fact seems certain and acknowledged, 
that no class of writers of ability are 
sooner forgotten and neglected than 
your great metaphysicians. For our 


own parts, we are free to confess, that 
it is rather in its practical bearing, 
and in immediate connection with the 
subordinate indeed, but (for that very 
cause) more familiar and interesting, 
sciences which it at once transcends 
and permeates—it is rather in this 
grosser and more concrete form that 
we expect much of either light or 
profit, from the cultivation of meta- 
physical philosophy, than from the 
study of it in itself, and by itself, as a 
separate and independent subject of 
contemplation. We regard it as an 
extremely rare and subtle element of 
the intellectual atmosphere—most ne- 
cessary, in combination with less 
etherial ingredients, to preserve it from 
becoming dense and stagnant ; but far 
too thin and clear, when disentangled 
from all foreign mixture, to be breathed 
by mortal beings of such a rank as ours. 
On that side of this master-science 
which is conterminous with ethics or 
politics—that portion of it from which 
precepts of education, or rules of criti- 
cism are derived—there is a broad and 
steady illumination ; but for that which 
touches upon the great secrets of ob- 
jective reality, or bears no intelligible 
relation to the immediate purposes of 
life and godliness, it seems wrapped in 
an impenetrable veil of mystery, and 


« Shadows, clouds, and darkness lie upon it,” 


When once pushed beyond a certain 
limit—the limit within which they 
really subserve the ends of life—our 
researches end in doubt and contra- 
diction. A string of premises, appa- 
rently the most probable, conduct us to 
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a conclusion, extravagant, shocking, or 
subversive of our best established prin- 
ciples. We form rules and maxims 
which seem supported by what is little 
short of demonstration, but which 
every-day experience proves false and 
impracticable ; while, on the contrary, 
the overbearing evideace of our senses 
convinces us of many things which 
reason pretends to show impossible and 
absurd. We confess that we feel as 
little interest in the theories of the 
metaphysicians, however refined, upon 
the Genesis of mental principles, as in 
the somewhat similar theories of the 

hysical philosopher concerning the 
Residieh of the universe. The scene 
of the romance, in both cases, is Jaid 
at too great a distance from the vulgar 
cognizance of experiment, to permit us 
to feel at home in such a fairy region 
of “smooth dreams and apparitions.” 
“ Subtilitas nature,” says the great phi- 
losopher, “longé exuperat subtilitatem 
mentis humane.” If the praise of in- 


genuity be all that is sought for such 
speculations, we deny not that meta- 
physics is a most fitand spacious arena 
for the exercise of intellectual vigor; 
but, for our own parts, we feel little 
pleasure in the spectacle of mere gladia- 
torial dexterity. 


We doubt not that we shall have 
many of our readers with us thus far, 
who yet are inclined to go much 
greater lengths than we, and proscribe 
altogether even the /egitimate use of 
metaphysical inquiry—nay, many who 
would be even more scandulized at the 
application of metaphysical principles 
to practical matters, and an attempt to 
bring them down from heaven to earth, 
than at their safe, because distant, pur- 
suit amidst the airy heights of theory 
and abstraction. ‘The plain truths of 
politics and morality, but, above all, the 
purity and inviolable honor of theolo- 
gical science, are supposed to be deteri- 
orated and confused by a philosophy 
upon which the world has not even 
yet learned to look without conai- 
derable suspicion. In answer to such 
unreasonable apprehensions, it might 
be sufficient to reply, that prejudices of 
this kind had been excited by a false 
and spurious school of metaphysicians— 
men who, with the usual craft of im- 
posters, had chosen to raise principles 
and maxims in the dubious light of 
the more uncertain portion of mental 
science, wherewith to overthrow whut- 
ever is deemed infallible in the com- 
mon rules of life, and to pour the dark- 
ness of doubt and scepticism at once 
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upon morality and religion. But we 
can point to another and a far different 
school of philosophers—a_ school, at 
the head of which the illustrious Butler 
is now, by common consent, acknow- 
ledged to take his stand—a school of 
genuine philosophers, too steady to be 
led astray by the glitter of paradox 
too sagacious to be imposed upon hy 
subtleties of sophistry, and too sober. 
minded to give way to the temptations 
of academic vanity. Dr. Chalmers 
has, we think done more than any 
other of his successors, to explain and 
render popular the deep principles of 
Butler. The bishop’s works have, in 
many respects, experienced the same 
fortune as the Principia of Newton — 
the fate, indeed, of all original works 
of profound and continuous reasoning, 
which require long and patient atten. 
tion in the reader. The least percep. 
tible effect of such works is commonly 
produced in the very age of their publi- 
cation; and, as the talents fitted for 
the discovery of remote and deeply. 
imbedded truths are seldom combined 
with those which are most apt for 
setting them off, and recommending 
them to the world, the author does not 
earn his full meed of praise until he 
has obtained some expositor more 
eloquent than himself, who shall beat 
out the ponderous ore into forms, light 
and gay enough to escape the disgust 
of the fastidious. This, indeed, is 
eminently the case with Bishop Butler 
—every sentence of his being, as an 
ingenious writer happily expressed it, 
“like a well-considered move in 
chess ;” and though, like the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, he came not 
in excellency of speech or enticing words, 
yet there is in his weighty sentences 
a depth and pregnancy of meaning, a 
reach of application, and a variety of 
collateral bearing—if such an expres- 
sion may be permitted—which we 
have never found any thing to equal, 
except in the pages of the inspired 
volume. But even though we were 
not able to point out so fortunate an 
example of the union of mental philo+ 
sophy with divinity, a moment’s reflec- 
tion on the nature of the case should 
convince us that there is really no 
sufficient reason to apprehend any 
danger from their combination. 

The great end of that discipline 
under which God has placed us, is the 
perfection of our whole nature. And 
as this is (not a simple unity, but) 
made up of several different parts, 
bearing various relations to each other, 
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it is obvious that the kind and degree 
of our pursuits (considered as means 
of attaining this perfection) must be 
fixed by considering the character of 
those parts, and their proper places in 
the human constitution, Just as to 
enable us to frame rules for preserving 
the healthful state of the body, we 
must be acquainted with its anatomical 
structure, and the uses and functions of 
its members ; so, if we would keep the 
mind in its due crasis and temperament, 
we must ascertain its fabric likewise, 
and the natural subordination of its 
faculties and uppetites. It is by a re- 
gard to these that we should propor- 
tion the relative values of our various 
acquisitions, and restrain our conduct 
within those bounds of moderation 
which reason prescribes to us, It is 
not by the mad attempt (which must 

rove as vain in its issue as it is absurd 
in its projection) to eradicate any class 
of our primitive feelings, and close (as 
it were) the door of our hearts against 
the admission of objects to which 
nature herself has given a symbol of 
hospitalitv—it is by no such stoical 
madness that we can hope to attain the 
proper happiness of beings like our- 
selves. The same hand that arranged 
our internal frame has constructed the 
external world with a pre-established 
harmony to the movements within our 
breasts. Our faculties have objects to 
exercise them; our emotions objects 
to excite them ; and our appetites ends 
towards which they are involuntarily 
carried, But over and above all these, 
man has within a self-directing power 
—a power which, taking coguizance of 
all the parts of his complex nature, can 
alone determine the mean in which 
their due exercise consists, can alone 
prescribe the limits, 


“ Quos ultra citroque nequit consistere rectum.” 


The brutes, whom nature has not 
destined to rise in the ranks of intellect, 
are furnished with all necessary infor- 
mation fully and at ounce, by iustinet ; 
but to man she has supplied in this 
way only hints and data sufficient to 
raise curiosity, and set reason to work. 
She has compelled him to reflect. She 
has taught him to govern that train of 
thought which is ever passing through 
the mind—to store the lessons of ex- 
perience in the memory—and thus to 
read the future in the past. Thus 
every man is, to some extent, by the 
very condition of his nature, forced to 
be a metaphysician. He is obliged to 
reflect upon the operations of his own 
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mind, and, by comparing their relative 
proportions, to frame to himself some 
rules—and those often very subtle 
rules—for their due guidance and 
direction ; so that there is no species 
almost of practice in which a reason- 
able creature like man does not require 
general principles by which to shape 
his course successfully. In particular, 
virtue, which is nothing else but prac- 
tical truth, must needs be intimutely 
connected with knowledge or specula- 
tive truth, whether we consider it as 
our duty to ourselves, to our neighe 
bours, or to our God. For duly to 
regulate our own pussions, what is 
more necessary than a knowledge of 
their nature and their end? Since it 
is by the first—the knowledge of their 
nature—that we ure guarded against 
the danger of confounding them one 
with another; and by the second—the 
knowledge of their ends—that we must 
learn how far we may indulge—how 
far we ought to limit them, It is from 
the want of such knowledge that the 
heart of many a righteous man has been 
made sad, by a coufusion between self- 
love and selfishness, und many an 


auxious vigil kept, and many a cruel 
penance endured, in the vain hope of 
eradicating a feeling as absolutely 


essential to our being, as the cousciouse 
ness of individual existence, 

But again, How are we to learn our 
duties us members of society, but by 
considering the relations in which we 
stand to our fellow-men, as well by 
nature as by institution? It is through 
ignorance of these that some have fled 
to deserts and caverns, with the pre- 
posterous design of living a life of 
virtue, by violating that natural order, 
in the following of which virtue con- 
sists. It is through ignorance of this 
that, while one party preach up an un- 
limited obedience to tyranuy, another, 
no less mischievous, would exempt 
subjects from the duly of obedience 
altogether, and run the terrible risk of 
anarchy and revolution upon the least 
quarrel with their governors, So ne- 
cessary is sound knowledge for the 
right development of the social virtues. 

The foundation of all morality is the 
will of God ; and the practice of it is 
but little worth, if the motive be not 
love to him. But before we can do 
his will, we must know it; and to love 
him, we must become acquainted with 
his character—in attaining which, we 
are not to follow imagination, but 
reason. Whatever study, therefore, 
tends to raise and fix our ideas of the 
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divine power, wisdom, goodness—to 
teach us the immensity of his plans, 
and to make us feel the depth of our 
own ignorance—to free our minds from 
narrow and superstitious conceptions 
of the great Creator of the universe, 
and thus to emancipate us at once from 
irreligious and fanatical prejudices— 
whatever study tends in any degree to 
effect this, tends in the same degree to 
perfect our nature, and to restore the 
distorted features of the divine image 
in our souls, to their original symmetry 
and grace. 

The reader will see from this that 
we are prepared to share the odium 
which Dr. Chalmers has drawn upon 
himself, by his vindication of NaruraL 
TuEoLocy; and we would implore 
the impugners of it to reflect whether, 
in subverting it, they may not haply be 
found to be even fighling against God, 
and destroying, at the same time, all 
rational evidence of that reveuled re- 
ligion which it is their laudable design 
to honour and confirm. Let them 
consider whether all the proofs of 
Christianity do not go upon the suppo- 
sition of the being and the attributes of 
God ; and, if so, whether these truths 
must not be capable of being proved 
by some process of ratiocination, wholly 
independent of that system, in the 
establishing of which they are taken 
for granted. We know it has been 
said, in order to evade this difficulty, 
that miracles by themselves are a suf- 
ficient proof of the being of God, as 
well of his interposition, supposing him 
to exist. We shall not stop to question 
this assertion, though there is this 
strong presumption against its correct- 
ness, that the inspired writers never 
once rely upon miracles for any such 
purpose, while they do distinctly ap- 
peal to the wonders of creation. But 
we do beseech the opponents of 
natural religion to reflect, whether, if 
the infidel is to be permitted to avail 
himself of the same species of objec- 
tions by which they are accustomed to 
invalidate the arguments from the 
works of nature, to overthrow in its 
turn their reasoning from the pheno- 
mena of grace, they would not find 
that they had been over hasty in con- 
ceding any weight to those cavils 
which nothing but a mistaken, though 
well-meaning prejudice had recom- 
mended to their judgments. 

Is the proof of God's attributes from 
the works of nature opposed by the 
mysterious existence of evil both physi- 
eal and moral? The system of grace 


is open to the same objection—nay, in 
many respects the force of it is aggra- 
vated by the higher conceptions which 
revelation gives us of the malignity of 
sin, and the fact of its eternal per. 
manence, which, without express war- 
rant of God’s word, could never pos- 
sibly have been anticipated. Is the 
argument from effects to causes allowed 
to be set aside by vague suppositions 
of an eternal necessity ? The same 
supposition will just as well account 
for extraordinary and miraculous, as 
for common and ordinary phenomena, 
Miracles, it will be said, result only 
from the occasional interference of 
some higher law of nature, the con- 
ditions of which have not yet been 
fully investigated. Thus let the flimsy 
sophistry of the infidel be once incanti- 
ously suffered to pass for sound reason- 
ing, in the case of natural religion, and 
it will return upon us with accumulated 


force, in the parallel instance of re- 
vealed. 


Nor is it otherwise with the infernal 
evidence than with the external. If 
we would vindicate the argument for 
the suitability of Christianity to the 
real wants of mankind, from the charge 
of arbitrary and enthusiastic presump- 
tion, we must be able to show, inde- 
pendently of revelation, (that is, apart 
from any assumption which depends 
for its /ogical evidence upon revelation, 
we must be able to show,) that the 
constitution of man’s nature is such as 
we take it to be—that the wants which 
we attribute to it are real wants, and 
not the mere unreasonable longings 
excited by a disordered imagination, 
and gratified by the absurdities of su- 
perstition. 


The sacred writers uniformly suppose 
us capable of judging of our own selves, 
that which is right. They profess to 
compile no system of morality ;—they 
enter into no minute and particular 
definition of the terms which they make 
use of ;—they speak in large and gene- 
ral expressions. © Whutsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report— 
if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, they command us to think 
of these things. ‘They lay down broad 
tules, conceived in categorical forms, 
and leave us to collect their limitations 
in particular instances by the analogy 
of reason, and,the proportions of com- 
mon sense ; or else by the very trivial- 
ness of the mere /etfer, compel us, as 
it were, to exercise aur understandings, 
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and extend its application to the lati- 
tude of the spirit. 

There is a common prejudice, how- 
ever, in the way here, which Dr. Chal- 
mers has stated so clearly, and refuted 
so well, that we must beg leave to give 
both the cavil and the answer in his 
own words :— 


« But a certain preliminary question 
requires to be adjusted, ere it is made 
perfectly clear, that an internal evidence 
can be raised on the superior and recog- 
nised excellence of the Christian morality. 
For if man be capable of recognizing this 
excellence, does it not argue him to be 
alike capable of having conceived it at 
the first, and so of bringing it forth ori- 
ginally to the view and admiration of the 
world? The faculty, one might think, 
of discerning the worth or goodness of 
any system, would seem to bespeak the 
faculty of discovering or devising it. If 
the pure and perfect morality of the 
gospel be now the theme of universal 
acknowledgment, and that by minds of 
every order—why might not some mind 
of the highest order, at the era of its 
publication, have been able to originate 
the ethical system, that was afterwards 
to command the assent and acquiescence 
of the enlightened and the virtuous in 
all ages? The same faculties, it can 
naturally be imagined, by which we are 
enabled to appreciate the inherent truth 
and value of any doctrine, might have 
also suggested that doctrine—so that not 
only might men have become its obedi- 
ent disciples, but a man might have been 
the inventor of it. In short, it is not 
perceived why a thing of earthly recog- 
nition, might not be a thing of earthly 
origination also—or how if man, in virtue 
of his natural powers, can justly estimate 
the merits of any practical code or direc- 
tory of human conduct, he might not, in 
virtue of the same powers, have been 
competent to frame it. It is on this 
ground that Christianity might be argued, 
notwithstanding the lustre of its moral 
superiority over every other faith, to be 
still a thing of terrestrial growth; and 
that therefore the hypothesis of a divine 
revelation is altogether uncalled for. 

“ Now, in opposition to this, we hold 
that many are the truths, which never 
could have sprung up within the mind— 
but which, when brought to it from with- 
out, meet with the full consent and 
coalescence of the judgment—and that 
in virtue, not of any external evidence, 
but of their own inherent recommenda- 
tions, There is many a truth, the credi- 
bility of which does not serve to indicate 
it before it is announced, but which abun- 
dantly serves to recommend it afterwards. 
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It may have no such light as shall guide 
the way to it; and yet as much light, as 
that it may be seen and recognized as 
truth, on the moment of its being pre- 
sented. The intellect might remain in a 
state of darkness and dormancy, as to 
many a truth which it never could have 
found; but awakened, as if like a candle 
by ignition, at the moment of contact 
with that truth when it is told—it, in a 
medium of vision thus created, might be 
led to discern things, and on their own 
intrinsic evidence too, which it never 
could have discovered. Of this the ex- 
perience of the mind itself supplies us 
with many familiar illustrations. In 
mathematics, where every doctrine has 
the ground of conviction within itself, 
how frequent are the discoveries which 
could only have been made by the few, 
and yet which the many can most com- 
pletely and most intelligently appreciate 2 
There are propositions of such a particu- 
lar description, that the very statement 
of them furnishes the cipher for their own 
verification; and the mind feels itself 
placed on a distinct vantage-ground, 
when, instead of having to go forth in 
general quest of that which was alto- 
gether unknown, its now more limited 
aim is to certify that of which it has 
been specifically told. It is a homely, 
but we think an effective illustration of 
this —that when desirous of joining in the 
psalmody at church, but ignorant of the 
verses which have been given out, we 
are unable to collect from the general 
voice of the congregation, the articulate 
sounds to which they are jointly giving 
utterance. Yet when directed to the 
place, we can instantly recognize the 
coincidence between the notes in the 
music, and the syllables in the lines that 
have been pointed out tous. It is thus 
also that a prophecy, respecting the ful- 
filment of which we are utterly in the 
dark beforehand, might be cleared up 
afterwards—the coincidence between pre- 
dictions and events which we could never 
have discovered, or perhaps even guessed 
at, becoming manifest as day, on the 
means of comparison being brought with- 
in our reach, when both are set before 
us. On the same principle too, we shall 
be able to explain that powerful and 
peculiar evidence of which we are told in 
scripture, when it speaks of the manifes- 
tation of the truth unto the conscience. 
But our inquiry at present is, whether 
the moral system of the Bible might not 
be the object of man’s most intelligent 
approval, although he could neither have 
discovered nor devised it—or whether, 
though now abundantly met by the ac- 
knowledgments of an enlightened human 
sympathy, it did not require for its first 
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introduction into the world a super- 
human revelation. 


“The apparent diversities of moral 
sentiment among men, have been well 
accounted for by those ethical writers who 
contend that the standard of duty is one 
and immutable notwithstanding; and 
that, not objectively in itself alone, but 
subjectively, or so as that all men have 
the same moral nature, and would agree 
in all their moral perceptions of virtue, 
if brought under the same moral tuition— 
insomuch that, to be owned universally, 
it only needs to be promulgated univer- 
sally, and in such circumstances as might 
ensure the serious and sustained attention 
of all men. There are seeming excep- 
tions to this, in the state both of indivi- 
duals and nations—in the one, when con- 
science is perverted by the sophistry of 
the passions, or, if not extinguished, 
brought to utter stupefaction, by the 
headlong and reckless indulgence of them 
—in the other, when some urgent and 
generally felt interest associates whole 
communities in some practice or senti- 
ment that nevertheless is at war with the 
common sense of humanity. It is thus 
that we can imagine, among the families 
of a smuggling village, or of a piratical 
state, or even of a large commercial city, 
in civilized and enlightened Christendom, 
which owes its wealth and pre-eminence 
to the guilty horrors of the slave-trade— 
we can imagine a very slender compre- 
hension among them, of the unlawfulness 
of their respective vocations. And this 
epidemic peculiarity, extending to whole 
societies of men, is greatly enhanced by 
the sympathy of a common feeling and a 
common interest in the midst of them— 
so as to account for those aberrations 
from a universal morality, by which 
whole countries and whole ages of the 
world have been characterized. It is 
thus that in those tribes and nations 
which have to maintain a continued strug- 
gle for their existence, revenge and rapa- 
city are canonized as virtues—the obli- 
gations of a general equity being lost and 
overborne, in the obligations of a con- 
tracted patriotism. Whether we look to 
the cruelties of Indian warfare, or to the 
guilty conquests of Rome, we find, not 
that the obligations of an unchangeable 
morality have ever been formally re- 
nounced, but that they have been lost 
sight of and forgotten for centuries to- 
gether, in the dazzling images of a 
nation’s glory and a nation’s weal. Apart 
from such influences as these—apart from 
the darkening and disturbing forces that 
we have now specified—we could obtain 
the same assent to the same lessous of 
piety, and truth, and justice, and universal 


philanthropy all the world over. But 
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the question is, who, in the strength and 
prevalence of a wide-spread delusion, who 
is to originate these lessons? We can 
understand how, should these forces be 
suspended—how, when the spirit of a 
man, arrested, and solemnized, and re. 
called for a season from those influences 
which have so long perverted and en. 
thralled it by a voice from without—how 
it should respond to the voice; and the 
light of conscience, thus resuscitated and 
restored, should meet and be in harmony 
with the external light that has awakened 
it. But still the question recurs, who 
lifted that voice at the first; and whence, 
or in what quarter, did the light arise? 
Both in the Islands of the South Sea, 
and in the North American wilderness— 
large portions of the territory have been 
reclaimed ; and the men formerly of 
savage life, whose consciences had lain 
in a state of dormancy and delusion from 
time immemorial, are now awake to the 
pure morality of the gospel—not how. 
ever in virtue of a light that sprung up 
among themselves, but of a light brought 
to them by missionaries from afar. Thus 
it is, we historically know, that the local 
darkness in every particular country of 
the world has been dissipated—by a visi- 
tation from abroad, by a movement from 
some region of light to this region of 
barbarism. This gives a sort of experi- 
mental solution to the question—whence 
did light break in upon the world at the 
first; or at the period of its universal 
darkness, when that pure and perfect 
system of morality, the introduction of 
which requires to be accounted for, was 
no where to be found—how and from 
what quarter must it not have been from 
beyond the world, that the invasion was 
first made? ¢ When darkness covered 
the earth, and gross darkness the people, 
the Lord,’ it is said, * shall arise upon thee, 
and his glory shall be seen upon thee,’ 
‘When the people which sat in darkness 
saw great light, when on them which 
sat in the region and shadow of death the 
light shone’—did it spring up from the 
earth itself, or was it a supernal light 
which shone over them? Might it not 
have been a super-human light, although 
it met with a reflection in human bosoms? 
Might it not have been a super-human 
voice that first gave utterance to those 
lessons of highest virtue, although it 
called forth a response and an echo from 
the consciences of men ?”— Vol. xi. pp. 
50--56. 


Indeed if any thing could mitigate 
the prevailing panie of relizionists, and 
their morbid fears of the union of phi- 


losophy with religion, the antidote 
might be found in the sobriety and dis- 
cretion with which Chalmers has ac- 
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quitted himself throughout, One of 
the latest of his works will supply us 
witha case in point. Itis not long, as 
we remember, since one of the fanatical 
advocates of the voluntary system, 
gave to the world what he was pleased 
to call a scriptural defence of it, and 
publicly challenged his opponents to 
refute him by plain and manifest pas- 
sages out of the bible. Now in putting 
to silence such a foolish person, it is 
obvious that the mere theologian must 
be often at a stand, for no critical skill 
or power of exegesis will ever wring 
from any text of scripture, the command 
to establish and endow a church, unless 
it can be shown, independently, that 
this is the likeliest and most feasible 
method to support and diffuse true 
Christianity. Whilst this prior ques- 
tion remains undecided, divines may 
com!yat for ever in the blind conflict of 
endless logomachies ; and for the deci- 
ding of this, it is notthe knowledge of 
texts that will avail, but a deep ac- 
quaintance, as well with the springs of 
individual conduct, as with the nature 
of societies and the general principles 
of polities. 

Here indeed, (in matters of ecclesi- 
astical policy, and those points wherein 
the church is concerned as an external 
corporation,) the great majority of those 
who think at all, will admit that civil 
prudence and sound philosophy must 
be combined with the study of divinity. 
Partly from this reason, and partly from 
the excitement produced by the con- 
nexion of their subject with the t tempo- 
rary interests of the day, that portion 
of Chalmers’ works which concern the 
chureh, as a mixed society, have attract- 
ed most general attention, and been 
received with the most marked ap- 
plause. We allude, in particular, to 
his “ Lectures on Church Establish- 
ments,” and earlier “ Essay on Endow- 
ments.” [tis impossible not to admire 
in these, the patient strength with which, 
not content to have levelled the citadel 
and blown up the curtain-wall of the 
voluntaries, he goes over the ground, 
as it were, again and again, and picks 
up every loose stone, and smooths 
down every obstacle, uatil no hing is 
left that even a child could stumble 
over. It is impossible not to admire 
that force of genius, by which the best 
principles of morals, of political econo- 
my, aud of theologie science, are com- 
bined and brought to bear upon the 
subject, und that with such a lucid 
cleainess of demonstration, that, while 
the oldest philosopher may be iustruet- 
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ed, the youngest tyro will not find 
himself beyond his depth. In what 
instance, then, let us ask, has Dr, 
Chalmers spoiled with his philosophy 
the sincere purity of the faith? In 
what instance has he departed a hand’s- 
breadth from the unvarying line of 
evangelical simplicity, and found it 
necessary to accommodate the myste- 
ries or the precepts of the gospel to 
the conclusions of carnal wisdom? So 
far from this being the case, we do not 
hesitate to say, that in almost every 
case, his errors arise, not from playing 
the philosopher or the politician too 
much, but from indulging too much his 
cautious fear of doing so. For exam- 
ple, we cannot but think that in his 
“ Lectures on Church Establishments,” 
he has rather unreasonably limited the 
bounds of civil interference. We can- 
not ourselves agree to the proposition 
that the church, once established by 
the state, is thenceforth to be left wholly 
to itselfin the regulation of all matters 
of faith and discipline. Surely, if the 
civil power is supposed in the first in- 
stance capable of judging of the purity 
and orthodoxy of the church, and is 
bound to take these matters into consi- 
deration, in selecting what church it 
it is under 


will establish and endow, 
the same obligation to consider them 
in determining the propriety of conti- 
nuing its establishment and endowment, 
and must be supposed to have an equal 
capacity of judging aright in this latter 


case as in the former. In short, we 
deem the supremacy of the crown, a8 
maintained by the Church of England, 
a most certain conclusion (so fur as 
principle goes) from the best maxims of 
political science, and we cannot but 
think that our Scottish brethren owe 
much of their quiet and good order to 
a practical acquiescence in the exercise 
of that prerogative in the state, which 
in theory they so strenuously deery. It 
seems impossible to fix upon avy mo- 
tive whatever; whether regard to the 
eternal interests of its subjects, or their 
mere tem) oral advantage, or its own se- 
curity, or whatever else inay be as-igued 
—we say it seems impossible to fix upon 
any motive whatever, adequate to per- 
suade the state to form an alliance with 
a Christian church, which motive will 
not depend, in sume shape or other, 
upon the nature of the doctrines 
and diseipline of the church, with 
which it forms the association; 
and if so, the operation of this 
motive upon the public will—must 
vary as the grounds vary, from which 
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its efficacy is derived. To suppose 
that the union between church and 
state is like the union between man 
and wife, “for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health,” is greatly to mistake the pur- 
poses and ends for which it was eflect- 
ed; and to say that the state having 
selected a church suitable for its de- 
signs, by reason (let us suppose) of its 
episcopal discipline, decent ceremonies, 
and catholic moderation of faith, is 
bound to adhere to that society, when 
it has become Presbyterian in its form 
of government, or renounced all go- 
vernment whatsoever—when it has 
stripped off every rag of outward ordi- 
nances, and inconveniently narrowed 
its terms of communion, so as to pro- 
duce a causeless multiplication of dis- 
sentients—to say this appears to us to 
assert the highest absurdity, and to 
violate the first principles of social 
law. Now, what is called state inter- 
ference is in reality no more than the 
state saying to the ecclesiastical judi- 
catories, “ you shall not exercise those 
rights and privileges which you derive 
solely from our protection, without our 
consent. You must allow us to pre- 
scribe the conditions upon which your 
clergy are either to enjoy, or to be de- 
prived of, the endowments which we 
alone confer; but, you know that, when- 
ever you desire a greater freedom, you 
may, if you think fit, obtain it, by re- 
nouncing your claims to these benetits, 
and dissolving your connexion with 
the civil governors.” On the whole, 
therefore, we cannot help considering 
it a mistake in politics to claim such a 
species of independence for the church 
—an independence, as it seems to us, 
only capable of being vindicated on 
the principles of the Romanist, who 
would degrade the magistrate into a 
mere executioner of ecclesiastical de- 
crees. But still, it is evident that Dr. 
Chalmers’ mistake—if it be a mistake— 
arose from an over-anxious desire to 
secure, to the utmost possible extent, 
the unsullied purity of the church, and 
emancipate it from those disgraceful 
intrigues of worldly policy and carnal 
prudence, which, in all ages, have been 
a fruitful source of pollution and scan- 
dal to Christianity. 

We think there are many traces of 
a similar bias—a disposition to trust 
too little, rather than too much, to rea- 
son, and un over-charged antipathy to 
whatever wears the appearance of spe- 
culation, in other portions of Dr, Chal- 
mers’ works. In particular, we might 
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instance his appeal to the historical evi- 
dence of a temporal origin of the 
present state of things, in his“ Natural 
Theology,” as the only satisfactory re- 
ply to the Pantheism of Mirabaud and 
Hume. This use of scripture, to be 
sure, as a mere document of histo- 
ric proof, is not open to the same logical 
objection, to which the attempt to es- 
tablish the facts of natural religion 
through Revelation, as such, is liable ; 
because in this use of it, there is no 
assumption ‘of its divine original, or 
inspired authority. But then we think 
it is liable to other objections, of a diffe- 
rent kind, at once so many and so great, 
that we can scarcely avoid suspecting 
that it was a desire to put honour upon 
the word of God, coupled with a manly 
preference of testimony and matter-of- 
fact, to abstract reasoning, which blind- 
ed Dr. Chalmers’ sagacity to a per- 
ception of the cogency of the arguments 
by which Christian metaphysicians 
have refuted those atheistic sophists. 
We do not intend, nor have we room 
in the present paper, to enter upon 
so intricate asubject. But we are per- 
suaded that, by a necessary Jaw of the 
human mind, wherever we see marks 
of an arbitrary limitation or distribution 
of that which seems, of its own nature, 
indefinite in extent, and indifferent to 
any particular position—we are in- 
stinctively compelled to suppose a cause 
of the limitation, an act of some power- 
ful will to determine and effect its dis- 
tribution; and when, out of a number 
of combinations all apparently possible 
alike, we perceive those only selected, 
which are fitted (admirably fitted by 
the nicest adjustment) to some good 
and salutary end, we are compelled in 
like manner, by the invincible instincts 
of our nature, to refer such arrange- 
ments as these to the union of wisdom 
and beneficence. Nor are these prin- 
ciples, when thus stated, exposed toa 
retortion upon the uncaused existence 
of the great supreme himself. Possess- 
ed of infinite perfection, there is no 
stint or boundary to be accounted for ; 
absolutely simple and uncompounded 
in his essence, there is no distribution 
of parts that might be otherwise ; and 
eternally sufficient to his own happi- 
ness, there is no trace of his being pro- 
portioned to any higher end. As all 
must equally be obliged to admit that 
there is some uncaused and necessary 
being in existence, it is plain, indeed, 
that the bare present existence of any 
thing is no proof that it owes that exis- 
tence to a prior cause; but, though 
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mere existence cannot furnish such a 
proof, we contend that the manner of 
existence may ; and that, as our abstract 
idea of causality seems to be gatler- 
ed from inferring that there must 
be some objective real relation in things 
themselves, corresponding to the neces- 
sary instinct by which we refer a known 
consequent to an anticipated antece- 
dent, so our conception of a being who 
depends on no extrinsic cause, must re- 
solve itself into a conception of one, 
who contains within himself that objec- 
tive reason of existence, and who, 
therefore, being independent on all 
others, is not limited or transcended 
by them. But we have got upon a 
train of thought but little suited to the 
taste of an age so “ full of tongue and 
weak of brain,” as the present. We 
shall make our escape, therefore, with 
the observation, that experience supplies 
us with a far shorter and more decisive 
proof of the origin in time of the micro- 
cosm of the human soul, than the 


records of history, at their highest 
value, can be supposed (without assum- 
ing their divine authority) to afford 
of the temporal creation of the universe. 

Another instance in which Dr. Chal- 
mers, as we think, has given way to 


the dusregia cis dvbordxrs may be found 
in his assertion of the verbal inspiration 
of scripture. His reasoning upon this 
subject appears to us so strangely un- 
philosophical, and of a character so 
different from his usual manly tone of 
argument, that we know not how to 
account for the discrepancy, but by 
supposing him to have suffered his 
natural good sense, in this particular, 
to be overborne by the populur panic 
about neology. What makes his con- 
duct still more extraordinary is, that 
he freely acknowledges that the opti- 
mism of the bible is as much secured 
by the supposition of an inspiration of 
superintendence, as by that of an inspi 
ration of direct suggestion. 

Now, since by the optimism of the 
bible so good a reasoner must needs 
understand, not its absolute or meta- 
physical perfection, but its being suited 
in the best possible manner to the ends 
which God designed it to answer ; 
what is this but to concede that these 
ends might be just as well answered 
by leaving honest and competent per- 
sons to express divinely suggested con- 
ceptions in their own phraseology, as 
by directly suggesting the expressions 
as well as the ideas? And if this be 
once conceded, there can hardly, we 
should suppose, be much hesitation in 
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any impartial person’s mind as to which 
of the hypotheses it is most reasonable 
to adopt. That God acts always for 
what is best on the whole, it would be 
the worst impiety to deny. But this 
very regard to the general good may 
often interfere; and, doubtless, does 
often interfere, with the apparent per- 
fection of particular things. There is 
a sense in which, according to the 
poet, 
“ Whatever is,is Best.” 


But this is very consistent with the 
existence of many obliquities and im- 
perfections in the parts of the great 
whole. To determine, therefore, upon 
the plenary inspiration of scripture, 
from the doctrine of optimism, one must 
be able to determine first, whether it 
were better, on the whole, that the apos- 
tles should be left to use their own 
words, or should have the words, as 
well as the ideas, infused into their 
minds. When a man can be found 
who shall seriously declare himself a 
competent judge of this matter, why 
then the sooner he is locked up the 
better. For ourselves we deem it a 
much more decent and becoming 
course, to examine the phenomena 
themselves, and from them to ascertain 
what God seems to have done ; rather 
than presumptuously to lay down be- 
forehand what he ought todo. But 
having spoke so much of the matter, it 
is time that we should say something 
of the manner of Dr. Chalmers’ works. 

The first peculiarity that must strike 
every reader, however careless, is the 
uniformly rhetorical, and what may be 
called forensic style of composition. 
Every where you have the persuasive 
urgency, the figurative language, and 
the copious amplification of the pleader. 
Whatever be the subject—whether the 
most recondite portion of metaphysical 
abstraction—the driest matters of fact 
—or the most involved porisms of po- 
litical economy—the argument is cloth- 
ed in the same declamatory form, and 
pressed with the same earnestness of 
ardour, and plenitude of illustration. 
Yet though the conduct of Dr. Chal- 
mers’ argumentation is full charged 
with the matter of oratory, at every 
turn exciting the fancy and stirring the 
heart, and though it is evident that in 
the author’s own mind, the imagination 
and the feelings must have been in 
constant exercise, it is strange that 
they nowhere seem to embarass the 
energy of the reasoning faculties, or 
impair, in any perceptible degree, the 
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accuracy of his thoughts, or the seve- 
rity of his logic. Could we suppose 
that, after having first reasoned out 
the truths, which he meant to inculcate, 
he afterwards carefully selected such 
images as he judged suitable to illus 
trate, adorn, and recommend them, we 
might eusily explain the difficulty. 
But in Chalmers’ style there is none 
of the artificial retinue which must ne- 
cessurily result from such a process, 
His compositions bear all the marks of 
being struck out at a heat. They 
have all the glow of recent birth upon 
them. They are obviously the rapid 

roductions of a mind teeming with 
ideas, and possessed of a sort of impro- 
visatore readiness of expression, which, 
like a jet of water when the cap is 
tuken off, is no sooner called on fora 
supply than it overwhelms the memory 
with a torrent of good words, But 
greatly as one must needs admire so 
rare a combination of exccllencies, we 
own that there are some subjects on 
which this style and manner is mis- 
laced. When a writer is discussing, 
in a work intended for the leisurely 
perusal of the closet, grave questions of 
philosophy and speculative reason, one 
preters the chaste calimness and reserve 


of judicial dignity, to the diffuse expla- 
nations, glittering embellishments, and 
varied rhetoric that become an advo- 


cate’s harangue. Where the process 
of reasoning is long, a8 soon as we 
thoroughly understand one step, we 
are naturally anxious to get forward ; 
and this anxiety begets impatience 
when our guide (not satisfied to inform 
us) stands still ‘to dilate on the infor- 
nation, and insists upon our hearing 
out whatever his fertile wit shall enable 
him to pour forth ; and this impatience 
creates a sense of tediousness, and te- 
diousness (according to Dr. Johnson) 
is the worst fault that ever disfigured 
composition, But these very qualities 
which make Dr, Chalmers occasionally 
tiresome in the closet, are the causes 
of Ins superior excellence in the pulpit, 
There bis spirit-stirring appeals, his 
exuberance of fancy, his patience of 
explanation, are admirably fitted for pro- 
ducing an effect in a public assembly, 
where every thing depends upon being 
perfectly intelligible at the moment, and 
where the limits and nature of the sub- 
ject are alike suited to such a mode of 
treatment. 

We have heard Dr, Chalmers called 
an exhaustive preacher, and compared 
in this respect with Barrow. But 
without meaning to deny that there 
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may be some remarkable resemblances 
between the two men, there is this ob. 
vious difference—a difference that must 
at once strike every body—that in 
Barrow there is @ constant succession of 
JSresh matter, new topics and ideas fol- 
lowing each other so rapidly, and at 
the same time, so eguad/y, that the 
mind is often bewildered, and half the 
effect lost, from the want of any pro 
minent feature upon which to steady 
its attention. Dr, Chalmers is just the 
opposite of this. He makes one or 
two leading thoughts the whole basis 
of an entire discourse ; every thing 
else is rendered subservient tu the end 
of impressing these upon the hearer, 
In this sense, certainly Dr. Chaliners 
is eminently an exhaustive preacher, 
The subject is explained with a patient 
minuteness and particularity that leaves 
nothing which can create any difficulty 
to the very dullest auditor, The flam. 
beau is carried, as it were, into every 
nook and corner of the building, and 
so strong a glure of light is thrown 
upon every thing it contains, as to leave 
no possibility of mistake or miscoucep- 
tion. And then, the topics, treated of 
at any one time, are so few, that there 
is no danger of distracting the thoughts 
or over-burdening the memory. In 
the same way, whereas Barrow is sin- 
gularly sparing of illustration, Chal- 
mers, on the contrary, pours it forth 
with the profuse prodigality of one, 
whose ever-salient spring of fancy is 
always ready to emit its rapid current. 
In this respect Dr. Chalmers bears a 
closer resemblance to Bishop ‘Taylor 
than to Barrow. But his stream of 
imagery is more turbid and impetuous, 
In Taylor every group is beautiful ; 
his pictures are as it drawn by a pencil 
dipt in heaven, and his metaphors en- 
nobled by classical allusion or romantic 
associat.ons of poetic sublimity, Chal- 
mers on the other hand seems scarcely 
to exercise any discrimination in se- 
lecting the sources of his illu-trations. 
Whether fresh from the pure realus of 
nature, in all the grace and dignity 
which she is wont to stamp upon her 
works, or drawn from the earthlier 
domain of art, and soiled with “the 
smoke and tarnish of the furnace,” so 
as the image be strong and forcible, he 
seeins litile scrupulous about its ele- 
gaunce. Such a style as this may do 
well enough with a great original au- 
thor like Dr. Chalmers ; but let minor 
men take heed how they imitate it, 
What with him is force, will in them 
be coarseness, What we excuse in 
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him as the capricious singularities of 

enius, will in them pass for nothing 
better than the absurdities of conceited 
affectation. 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile, 


For one who can attain the manly 
feeling, the sound judgment, and patient 
thought of Dr. Chalmers, there will be 
a dozen only capable of reaching an 
unfortunate resemblance to him in end- 
Jess repetitions, tedious amplifications, 
and awkwardly uncouth metaphors. 
Theirs will be “the contortions of the 
Sybil, without her inspiration.” 

“Another remarkable characteristic 
of Dr. Chalmers’ style is the freedom 
with which he draws upon every de- 

artment of human science, to en- 
fee the copiousness of his dic- 
tion. The technical vocabularies of 
jurisprudence, physics, metaphysics, 
ethics, mathematics, are all laid under 
contribution. His mind, familiar with 
the whole circle of knowledge, seems 
to recur as readily to its most abstruse 
as to iis most obvious portions, so that 
forms of expression, borrowed from the 
remotest corners of the regions of art, 
are often found crowded together upon 
the same page. In short, Dr. Chal- 
mers’ style is, in this respect, the very 
type of the intellectual character of 
the present age—an age in which ge- 
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neral science is so universally diffused, 
that its peculiar nomenclature is rapidly 
— into the current phraseology of 
iterature. 

It is, no doubt, owing to the same 
general diffusion of knowledge, and 
the fact of the public having been long 
accustomed to all the usual ornaments 
of composition, that we must ascribe 
the stranze and ouiré combinations, in 


.which “some of our most eminent wri- 


ters indulge themselves. Yet this 
marks a depraved state of taste, pro- 
duced, of course, by a surfeit of litera. 
ture, but of which the proper remedy 
ought to be the introduction of some 
stronger stimulus in the substance pro- 
vided, rather than in the high and un- 
natural seasoning of its cookery. Such 
tokens as these have always indicated 
a decay of national intellect. 

“ Cum assuevit,” says Seneca, “ ani- 
mus fastidire, quae ex more sunt, et 
illi pro sordidis solita sunt, etiam in 
oratione quod novum est querit: et 
modo antiqua verba atque exoleta re- 
vocat et profert : modo fingit, et ignota 
deflectit: modo id quod nuper incre- 
buit, pro cultu habetur. Quomodo 
conviviorum luxuria, quomodo vestium, 
wezree civitatis indicia sunt: sic oratio- 
nis licentia (si modo frequens est) os- 
tendit animos quoque procidisse.” 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER, 


CHAPTER XXX.—DIFFICULTIES, 


Waite we walked together towards 
Meurice’s, I explained to Trevanion the 
position in which I stood, and, having 
detailed, at full length, the fracas at 
the Salon, and the imprisonment of 
O'Leary, entreated his assistance in 
behalf of him, as well as to free me 
from some of my many embarrass- 
ments. 

It was’ strange enough, though at 
first so pre-occupied was I with other 
thoughts, that I paid but little atten- 
tion to it—that no part of my eventful 
evening seemed to make 80 strong an 
impression on him as my mention of 
having seen my cousin Guy, and heard 
from him of the death of my uncle. 
At this portion of my story he smiled, 
with so much significance of meaning 
that I could not help asking his reason. 

“It is always an unpleasant tusk, 
Mr. Lorrequer, to speak in any way, 
however delicately, in a tone of dispa- 


ragement of a man’s relatives; and, 
therefore, as we are not long enough 
acquainted P 

“But pray,” said I, “waive that 

consideration, and only remember the 

osition in which I now am. If you 
baw any thing of this business, I 
entreat you to tell me—I promise to 
take whatever you may he disposed to 
communicate, in the same good part it 
is intended.” 

“Well, then, I believe you are 
right; but, first, let me ask you, how 
do you know of your uncles death ; 
for I have reason to doubt it ?” 

“ From Guy ; he told me himself.” 

“When did you see him, and 
where ~” 

“ Why, I have just told you; I saw 
him last night at the Salon.” 

“ And you could not be mistaken ?” 


“Impossible! Besides, he wrote to 
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me a note, which I received this morn- 
ing—here it is.” 

“Hem—ha. Well, are you satisfied 
that this is his hand-writing ?” said 
Trevanion, as he perused the note 
slowly twice over. 

“Why, of course—but stop—you 
are right ; it is not his hand, nor do [ 
know the writing, now that you direct 
my attention to it. But what can that 
mean? You, surely, do not suppose 
that I have mistaken any one for him ; 
for, independent of all else, his know- 
ledge of my family, and my uncle’s 
affairs, would quite disprove that.” 

“This is really a complex affair,” 
said Trevanion, musingly. “ How long 
may it be since you saw your cousin, 
—before last night, I mean ?” 

“Several years; above eight, cer- 
tainly.” 

“Qh, it is quite possible then,” said 
Trevanion, musingly ; “do youknow, 
Mr. Lorrequer, this affair seems much 
more puzzling to me than to you, and 
for this plain reason—I am disposed to 
think you never saw your cousin last 
night.” 

“ Why, confound it, there is one 
circumstance that I think may sutisfy 
you on that head. You will not deny 
that I saw some one, who very much 
resembled him ; and certainly, as he 
lent me above three thousand franks 
to play with at the table, it looks 
rather more like his act than that of a 
perfect stranger.” 

“ Have you got the money ?” asked 
Trevanion, drily. 

“ Yes,” said I; “but certainly you 
are the most unbelieving of mortals, 
and I am quite happy that I have yet 
in my possession, two of the billets de 
banque, for I suppose, without them, 
you would scarcely credit me.” I here 
opened my pocket-book, and produced 
the notes. 

He took them, examined them at- 
tentively for an instant, held them be- 
tween him and the light, refolded 
them, and, having placed them in m 
pocket-book, said—*I thought as aah 
—they are forgeries,” 

- Hold !” said I, “my cousin Guy, 
whatever wildness he may have com- 
mitted, is yet totally incapable of —-” 

“I never said the contrary,” replied 
Trevanion, in the same dry tone as 
before. 

“Then what can you mean, for I 
see no alternative between that and 
totally discrediting the evidence of my 
senses ?” 

“Perhaps I can suggest a middle 
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course,” said Trevanion; “ lend me, 
therefore, a patient hearing for a few 
moments, and I may be able to throw 
some light upon this difficult matter, 
You may never have heard that there 
is, in this same city of Paris, a person 
so extremely like your cousin Guy, 
that his very most intimate friends 
have daily mistaken one for the other, 
and this mistake has the more often 
been made, from the circumstances of 
their both being in the habit of fre. 
quenting the same class in society, 
where, knowing and walking with the 
same people, the difficulty of discrimi. 
nating has been greatly increased, 
This individual, who has too many 
aliases for one to know which to parti- 
cularize him by, is one of that nume. 
rous order of beings whom a high state 
of civilization is always engendering 
and throwing up on the surface of so- 
ciety ; he is a man of low birth and 
mean connexious, but gifted with most 
taking manners and an unexception- 
able address and appearance ; these 
advantages, and the possession of ap- 
parently independent means, have 
opened to him the access to a certain 
set of people, who are well known and 
well received in society, and obtained 
for him, what he prizes much more, the 
admission into several clubs where 
high play is carried on. In this mixed 
assemblage, which sporting habits and 
gambling, (that grand leveller of all 
distinctions,) have brought together, 
this man and your cousin Guy met 
frequently, and, from the constant al- 
lusion to the wonderful resemblance 
between them, your eccentric cousin, 
who, I must say, was never too select 
in his acquaintances, frequently amused 
himself by practical jokes upon their 
friends, which served still more to 
nurture the intimacy between them, 
and, from this habit, Mr. Dudley More- 
wood, for such is his latest patronymic, 
must have enjoyed frequent opportuni- 
ties of hearing much of your family 
and relations, a species of information 
he never neglected, though at the mo- 
ment it might appear not so immedi- 
ately applicable to his purposes. Now, 
this man, who knows of every new 
English arrival in Paris, with as much 
certainty as the — itself, would at 
once be aware of your being here, and 
having learned from Guy how little 
intercourse there had been of late 
years between you, would not let slip 
an opportunity of availing himself of 


the likeness, if any thing could thereby 
turn to his profit,” 
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“Stop,” cried I; “ you have opened 
my eyes completely, for now I remem- 
ber that, as I continued to win last 
night, this man, who was playing ha- 
zard at another table, constantly bor- 
rowed from me, but always in gold, 
invariably refusing the dillets de banque 
as too high for his game.” 

“ There his object was clear enough; 
for, besides obtaining your gold, he 
made you the means of disseminating 
his fulse billets de banque.” 

“So that I have been actually play- 
ing and winning upon this fellow's 
forgeries,” said I; “and am perhaps 
at this very instant inscribed in the 
‘Livre noir’ of the police, as a most 
accomplished swindler ; but what could 
be the intention of his note of this 
morning ?” 

“ As to that,” said Trevanion, “ it is 
hard to say; one thing you may as- 
suredly rely upon—it is not an unne- 
cessary epistle, whatever be its object ; 
he never wastes his powder, when the 
game flies too high ; so we must only 
wait patiently for the unravelment of 
his plans, satisfied that we, at least, 
know something. What most sur- 
prises me is, his venturing, at present, 
to appear in public; for it is not above 
two months since an escapade of his, 
attracted so much attention of the play 
world here, that he was obliged to 
leave, and it was supposed that he would 
never return to Paris.” 

“ One piece of good fortune there is, 
at least,” said I, “ which, I can safely 
say, repays me for any and all the an- 
noyance this unhappy affair may cause 
me; it is, that my poor old uncle is 
still alive and well. Not all my antici- 
pated pleasures, in newly acquired 
wealth, could have afforded the same 
gratification that this fact does ; for, 
although never so much his favourite 
as my cousin, yet the sense of protec- 
tion—the feeling of confidence, which 
is inseparable from the degree of rela- 
tionship between us—standing, as he 
has ever done, in the light of a father 
to me, is infinitely more pleasurable 
than the possession of riches, which 
must ever suggest to me, the recollec- 
tion of a kind friend lost to me for ever. 

But so many thoughts press on me—so 
many effects of this affair are staring 
me in the face‘—TI really know not 
which way to turn, nor can I even 
collect my ideas sufficiently, to deter- 
mine what is first to be done.” 

“ Leave all that to me,” said Tre- 
vanion; “it is a tangled web, but I 
think I can unravel it ; meanwhile, 


where does the Militaire reside? for, 
among all your pressing engagements, 
this affair with the Frenchman must 
come off first; and for this reason, 
although you are not really obliged to 
give him satisfaction, by his merely 
producing your card, and insisting that 
you are to be responsible for the mis- 
deeds of any one who might show it as 
his “own address, yet I look upon it 
as a most fortunate thing, while charges 
so heavy may be at this moment hang- 
ing over your head, as the proceed- 
ings of last night involve, that you 
have a public opportunity of meeting 
an antagonist in the field—thereby 
evincing no fear of publicity, nor any 
intention of shoes ; for be assur- 
ed, that the police are at this moment 
in possession of what has occurred, 
and, for the fracas which followed, are 
well disposed to regard the whole as a 
concerted scheme to seize upon the 
property of the banque, a not uncom- 
mon wind-up here after luck fails. 
My advice is, therefore, meet the man 
at once; I shall take care that the 
prefect is informed that you have been 
imposed upon by a person passing 
himself off as your relative, and enter 
bail for your appearance, whenever 
you are called upon; that being done, 
we shall have time for a moment’s re- 
spite, to leok around us, and consider 
the other bearings of this difficult bu- 
siness,” 

“ Here, then, is the card of address,” 
said 1; “ Auguste Derigny, Capitaine 
de Cavalerie, No. 8 Chausse D’An- 
tin.” 

“ Derigny ! why, confound it, this 
is not so pleasant ; he is about the best 
shot in Paris, and a very steady swords- 
man ; besides, I don’t like this.” 


“ But you forget,” said I ; “he is the 
friend, not the principal here.” 

“The more good fortune yours,” 
said Trevanion, dryly ; “for I ac- 
knowledge I should not give much for 
ag chance at twenty paces opposite 

is pistol ; then who is the other ?” 

“Le Baron d’Haultpenne,” said I, 
‘fand his name is all that I know of 
him ; his very appearance is unknown 
to me.” 

“I believe I am acquainted with 
him,” said Trevanion; “but here we 
are at Meurice’s. Now I shall just 
write a few lines to a legal friend, who 
will manage to liberate Mr. O’Leary, 
whose services we shall need, two per- 
sons are usual on each side in this 
country, and then, ‘a l’ouvrage,’” 
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The note written and despatch- 
ed; Trevanion jumped ivto a cab, and 
set out for the Chausse D’Antin ; 
leaving me to think over, as well as L 
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could, the mass of trouble and confi. 
sion that twenty-four hours of life in 
Paris had involved me in. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—EXPLANATION, 


Tt was past seven o'clock when Tre- 
vanion made his appearance, accompa- 
nied by O'Leary ; and having in few 
words informed me that a meeting was 
fixed for the following morning, near 
St. Cloud, proposed that we should at 
once go to dinner ut Verey’s, after 
which we should have plenty of time 
to discuss the various steps to be 
taken. As we were leaving the hotel 
for this purpose, a waiter requested of 
me to permit Mr. Meurice to speak a 
few words to me; which, having agreed 
to, I entered the little bureau where 
this Czar of hotels sits enthroned, and 
what was my surprise to learn the re- 
quest he had to prefer, was nothing 
less than that I would so far oblige 
him as to vacate the room I possessed 
in the hotel, adding that my com) |li- 
ance would confer upon him the power 
to accommodate a * milor” who had 
written for apartments, and was coming 
with a large suite of servants. Sus- 
pecting that some rumour of the late 
affair at Frescati might have influenced 
my friend Meurice, in this unusual 
demand, I abruptly refused, and was 
about to turn away, when he, perhaps 
guessing that I had not believed his 
statements, handed me an open letter, 
saying, “ You see, sir, this is the letter; 
and, as I am so pressed for spare 
room, I must now refuse the writer.” 

As my eye glanced at the writing, I 
started back with amazement to per- 
ceive it was in my cousin Guy’s hand, 
requesting that apartments might be 
retained for Sir Guy Lorrequer, my 
uncle, who was to arrive in Paris by 
the end of the week. If any doubt 
had remained on my mind as to the 
deception I had been duped by, this 
would completely have dispelled it, 
but I had long before been convinced 
of the trick, and only wondered how 
the false Guy—Mr. Dudley More- 
wood—had contrived to present him- 
self to me so opportunely, and by 
what means, in so short a space of 
time, he had become acquainted with 
my personal appearance, 

As | mentioned this circumstance of 
the letter to Trevanion, he could not 
conceal his satisfaction at his sagacity 


in unravelling the mystery, while this 


new intelligence confirmed the justnesy 
and accuracy of all his explanations, 

While we walked along towards the 
Palaix Royale, Trevanion endeavoured, 
not very successfully, to explain to my 
friend’ O'Leary the nature of the trick 
which ‘had been practised, promising, 
at another time, some revelations 
concerning the accomplished indivi. 
dual who had planned it, which, in 
boldness and daring, eclipsed even this, 

Any one who in waking las had the 
confused memory of a dream in which 
events have been so mingled and mixed 
as to present no uniform narrative, but 
only a mass of strange and incongru- 
ous occurrences, without object or 
connexion, may form some notion of 
the state of restless excitement my 
brain suffered from, as the manv and 
conflicting ideas my late adventures 
sugvested, presented themselves to my 
mind in rapid succession. 

The glare, the noise, and the clatter 
of a French caté are certainly not the 
agents most in request for restoring a 
man to the enjoyment of his erring 
faculties ; and, if I felt addled and con- 
fused before, I had scarcely passed the 
threshold of Very’s when I became 
absolutely like one in atrance. The 
large salon was more than usually 
crowded, and it was with difficulty 
that we obtained a place at a table 
where some other English were seated, 
among whom I recognised my lately- 
eee acquaintance, Mr. Edward Bing- 

am. 


Excepting a cup of coffee I had 
taken nothing the entire day, and so 
completely did my anxieties of differ- 
ent kinds subdue all appetite, that the 
most recherché viands of this well- 
known restaurant, did not in the least 
tempt me. The Champagne alone 
had any attraction for me, and, seduced 
by the icy coldness of the wine, I 
drank copiously. This was all which 
was wanting to complete the madden- 
ing confusion of my brain, and the 
effect was instantaneous ; the lights 
danced before my eyes; the lustres 
whirled round; and, us the scattered 
fragments of conversations, on either 
side met my ear, I was able to form some 
not very inaccurate conception of what 
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insanity may be. Politics and litera- 
ture, Mexican bonds and Noblet’s legs, 
Patés de perdreaux and the quarantine 
laws, the extreme gauche and the 
« Bains Chenois,’ Victor Hugo and 
rouge et noir, had formed a species of 
grand ballet a action in my fevered 
brain, and I was perfectly beside my- 
self; occasionally, too, I would revert 
to my own concerns, although I was 
scarcely able to follow up any train of 
thought for more than a few seconds 
together, and totally inadequate’ to 
distinguish the false from the true. I 
continued to confound the counterfeit 
with my cousin, and wonder how my 
poor uncle, for whom I was about to 
put on the deepest mourning, could 
possibly think of driving me out of my 
lodgings. Of my duel for the morning, 
I had the most shadowy recollection, 
and could not perfectly comprehend 
whether it was O'Leary or I was the 
principal, and indeed cared but little. 
In this happy state of independent 
existence I must have passed a consi- 
derable time, and as my total silence 
when spoken to, or my irrelevant 
answers, appeared to have tired out 
my companions, they left me to the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of my own 
pleasant imaginings. 


“Do you hear, Lorrequer,” at last said 
Trevanion; “are you asleep, my dear 
friend. Thisgentleman has been good 
enough to invite us to breakfast to- 
morrow at St. Cloud.” 


I loo up, and was just able to 
recognis¢the well-trimmed moustache 
of Mr. Edward Bingham, as he stood 
mumbling something before me. “ St. 
Cloud—what of St. Cloud ?” said I. 

“ We have something in that quarter 
to-morrow.” 

“What is it, O'Leary’? 

0?” 

“Oh! certainly—our engagement is 
an early one.” 

“ We shall accept your polite invita- 
tion with pleasure” 

Here he stooped over, and whispered 
something in my ear; what, I cannot 
say, but 1 know that my reply, now 
equally lost to me, produced a hearty 
fit of laughing to my two friends. 

My next recollection is, finding my- 
self in a crowded /oge at the theatre. 
It seems that O’ Leary had acceded to 
a proposal from some of the other party 
to accompany them to the Porte St. 
Martin, where Mrs. Bingham and her 
daughter had engaged abox. Amidall 
the confusion which troubled thoughts 


and wine produced in me, I could not 
Vou, XIII, 
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help perceiving a studied politeness 
and attention on the part of Mr. 
Edward Bingham towards me; and 
my first sobering reflection came, on 
finding that a place was reserved for 
me beside Miss Bingham, into which, 
by some contrivance I can in no wise 
explain, I found myself almost imme- 
diately installed. To all the excite- 
ments of champagne and punch, let 
the attractions of a French ballet 
be added, and, with a singularly pretty 
companion at your side, to whom you 
have already made sufficient advances 
to be aware that you are no longer 
indifferent .to her, and I venture to 
predict, that it is much more likely 
your conversation will incline to flirting 
than political economy ; and, moreover, 
that you make more progress during 
the performance of. one single pas de 
deux upon the stage, than you have 
hitherto: done in ten morning calls, 
with an: unexceptionable whisker and 
the best-fitting gloves in Paris. Alas! 
alas!: it is‘only the rich mag that ever 
wins at rouge et noir. The well-insured 
Indiaman, with her cargo of millions, 
comes safe into port ; while the whole 
venture of some hardy veteran of the 
wave, founders within sight of his native 
shore. So is it ever; where success 
would be all and every thing, it never 
comes—but ouly be indifferent or re- 
gardless, and fortune is at your feet, 
sueing and imploring your acceptance 
ofkerfavours. What would I not have 
given for one hali of that solicitude 
now so kindly expressed in my favour 
by Miss Bingham, if syllabled by the 
lips of Lady Jane Callonby—huw 
would my heart have throbbed for one 
slight smile from one, while I ungrate- 
fully basked in the openly avowed 
preference of the other. These were 
my first thoughts—what were the suc- 
ceeding ones ? 

“Qu’élle est belle,” said a French- 
woman, turning round in the box next 
to us, and directing, at the same mo- 
ment, the eyes of a moustached hero 
upon my fair companion. 

What a turn to my thoughts did 
this unexpected ejaculation give rise 
to! I now began to consider her 
more attentively, and certainly con- 
curred fully in the Frenchwoman’s 
verdict. I had never seen her look 
half so well before. The-great fault 
in her features, which were most elas- 
sically regular, lay in the monotony 
and uniform character of their expres- 
sion. Now this was quite changed. 
Her cheek was slightly flushed, and 

s 
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her eyes more brilliant than ever ; 
while ‘her slightly parted lips gave a 
degree of speaking earnestness to her 
expression, that made her perfectly 
beautiful. 

Whether it was from this cause I 
cannot say, but I certainly never felt 
so suddenly decided in my life from 
one course to its very opposite, as I 
now did to make /’amiadble to my lovely 
companion. And here, I fear, I must 
acknowledge, in the honesty of these 
confessional details, that vanity had 
also its share in this decision. To be 
the admitted and preferred suitor of the 
prettiest woman in company, isgenerally 
a strong inducement to fall desperately 
in love with her, independently of other 
temptations for so doing. 

ow far my successes tallied with 
my good intentions in this respect, I 
cannot now say. I only remember, 
that more than once O'Leary whispered 
to me something like a caution of some 
sort or other ; but Emily’s encouraging 
smiles and still more encouraging 
speeches had far more effect upon me 
then than all the eloquence of the 
united service, had it been engaged in 
my behalf, would have effected. Mrs. 
Bingham, too—who, to do her justice, 
seemed but little cognizant of our pro- 
ceedings—from time to time evinced 
that species of motherly satisfaction 
which very young men rejoice much 
in, and older ones are considerably 
alarmed at. 

The play over, O'Leary charged 
himself with the protection of madam, 
while I enveloped Emily in her cach- 
mere, and drew her arm within my 
own, What my hand had to do with 
her's I know not ; it remains one of the 
unexplained difficulties of that eventful 
evening. I have, it is true, a hazy 
recollection of pressing some very taper 
and delicately formed finger—and re- 
member, too, the pain I felt next 
morning un awaking, by the pressure of 
a too tight ring, which had, by some 
strange accident, found its way to my 
finger, for which its size was but ill 
adapted. 

“You will join us at supper, I 
hope,” said Mrs. Bingham, as ‘Treva- 
nion handed her to her carriage. “ Mr. 
Lorrequer, Mr. O'Leary, we shall 
expect you.” 

I was about to promise to do so, 
when Trevanion suddenly interrupted 
me, saying that he had already accepted 
an invitation, which would, unfortu- 
nately, prevent us; and having hastily 
wished the ladies good night, hurried 
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me away so abruptly, that [ had not a 
moment given for even one parting look 
at the fair Emily. 

“Why, Trevanion,” said I, “ what 
invitation are you dreaming of ? I, 
for one, should have been delighted to 
have gone home with the Binghams,” 

“So I perceived,” said Trevanion, 
gravely; “and it was for that precise 
reason I so firmly refused what, in. 
dividually, I should have been most 
happy to accept.” 

“Then, pray, have the goodness to 
explain.” 

“It is easily done. You have 
already, in recounting your manifold 
embarrassments, told me enough of 
these people, to let me see that they 
intend you should marry among them ; 
and, indeed, you have gone quite far 
enough to encourage such an expecta- 
tion. Your present excited state has 
led you sufficiently far this evening, 
and I could not answer for your not 
proposing in all form before the supper 
was over; therefore, as you advised, 
I had no other course open to me than 
positively to refuse Mrs. Bingham’s 
invitation. But here we are now at 
the *Cadran rouge ;’ we shall have 
our lobster and a glass of Moselle, and 
then to bed, for we must not forget 
that we are to be at St. Cloud by 
seven.” 

“Ah! that is a good thought of 
yours about the lobster,” said O’ Leary ; 
“and now, as you understand these 
matters, just order supper, and let us 
enjoy ourselves,” 

With all the accustomed despatch of 
a restaurant, a most appetizing petit sou- 
per made its speedy appearance ; and 
although now perfectly divested of the 
high excitement which had hitherto 
possessed me, my spirits were excellent, 
and I never more relished our good 
fare and good fellowship. 

After a full bumper to the health of 
the fair Emily had been proposed and 
drained by all three, Trevanion again 
explained how much more serious 
difficulty would result from any false 
step in that quarter than from all my 
other scrapes collectively. 

This he represented so strongly, 
that for the first time 1 began to per- 
ceive the train of ill consequences that 
must inevitably result, and promised 
most faithfully to be guided by any 
counsel he might feel disposed to 
give me. 

“Ah! what a pity,” said rete 
“it is not my case. It's very little 
trouble it would cost any one to break 
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off a match for me. I had alwaysa 
most peculiar talent for those things.” 

“Indeed!” said Trevanion, “ Pray, 
may we know your secret ; for, per- 
haps, ere long we may have occasion 
for its employment.” 

“ Tell it, by all means,” said I. 

“If I do,” said O'Leary, “it will 
cost you a patient hearing, for my 
experiences are connected with two 
episodes of my early life, which, although 
not very amusing, are certainly in- 
structive.” 

“Oh! by all means, let us hear 


them,” said Trevanion, “for we have 
yet two bottles of chambertin left, and 
must finish them ere we part.” 

“ Well, agreed,” said O’ Leary ; “only 
once for all, as what I am about to 
confide is strictly confidential, you must 
romise never even to allude to it 
ereafter in even the ‘most remote 
manner, much less indulge in any 
unseemly mirth at what I shall re- 
late.” 

Having pledged ourselves to secrecy 
and a becoming seriousness, O'Leary 
began his story as follows : 


CHAP, XXXII.—MR. O’LEARY’S FIRST LOVE, 


“It was during the vice-royalty of the 
late duke of Richmond that the inci- 
dents I am about to mention took place. 
That was a few years since, and I was 
rather younger, and a little more parti- 
cular about my dress than at present.” 
Here the little man cast an eye of stoical 
satisfaction upon his uncouth habili- 
ments, that nearly made us forget our 
compact, and laugh outright. “ Well, 


in those wild and headstrong days of 


youthful ardour, I fell in love—despe- 
rately in love—and, as always is, I 
believe, the case with our early experi- 
ments in that unfortunate passion, the 
object of my affection was in every way 
unsuited to me. She was a tall, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed maiden, with a roman- 
tic imagination, and a kind of half- 
crazed poetic fervour, that often made 
me fear for her intellect. I’m a short, 
rather fat—I was always given this 
way”—here he patted a waistcoat that 
would fit Daniel Lambert—* happy- 
minded little fellow, that liked my 
supper of oysters at the Pigeon-house, 
and my other creature comforts, and 
hated every thing that excited or put 
one out of one’s way, just as [ 
would have hated a blister. Then, 
the devil would have it—for as certain- 
ly as marriages are made in heaven, 
flirtations have something to say to 
the other place—that I should fall most 
irretrievably in love with Lady Agnes 
Moreton, Bless my soul, it absolutely 
puts me in a perspiration this hot day, 
just to think over all I went through on 
her account ; for, strange to say, the 
more I appeared to prosper in her goud 
graces, the more did she exact on my 
art; the pursuit was like Jacob’s 
Pdder—if it did lead to heaven, it was 
certainly an awfully long journey, and 
very hard on one’s legs. There was 
not an amusement she could think of, 
no matter how unsuited to my tastes 


or my abilities, that she did not imme- 
diately take a violent fancy to ; andthen 
there was no escaping, and I was at once 
obliged to go with the tide, and heaven 
knows ifit would not have carried me to 
my grave if it were not for the fortunate, 
(1 now call it) accident that broke off 
the affair for ever. One time she 
took a fancy for yachting, and all the 
danglers about her—and she always had 
a cordon of them—young aides-de-camp 
of her father the general, and idle 
hussars, in clanking sabertashes and 
most absurd mustachios—all approved 
of the taste, and so kept filling her mind 
with anecdotes of corsairs and sinug- 
glers, that at last nothing would satisfy 
her till I—I who always would rather 
have waited for low water, and waded 
the Liffey in all its black mud, than 
cross over in the ferry-boat, for fear of 
sickness—I was obliged to put an ad- 
vertisement in the newspaper for a 
pleasure-boat, and before three weeks, 
saw myself the owner of a clinker 
built schooner, of forty-eight tons, that 
by some mockery of fortune was called 
‘the Delight’ 1 wish you saw me, 
as you might have done every morning 
for about a month, as I stood on the 
Custom-house quay, giving orders for 
the outfit of the little craft. At first, 
as she bobbed and pitched with the 
flood-tide, I used to be a little giddy 
and rather qualmish, but at last I 
learned to look on without my head 
reeling. 1 began to fancy myself very 
much of a sailor, a delusion conside- 
rably encouraged by a huge P. jacket 
and a sou-wester, both of which, 
though it was in the dog-days, Agnes in- 
sisted upon my wearing, saying I looked 
more like Dirk Hatteraick, who I 
understood was one of her favourite 
heroes in Walter Scott. In fact, after 
she suggested this, she and all her 
friends called me nothing but Dirk, 
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“ Well, at last, after heaven knows 
how many excuses on my part, and 
entreaties for delay, a day was appoint- 
ed for our first excursion. I shall 
never forget that day—the entire night 
before it I did not close my eyes; the 
skipper had told me in his con- 
founded sea-jargon, that if the wind 
was in one quarter we should have a 
short tossing sea; and if in another, a 
long rolling swell; and if in a third, a 
happy union of both—in fact, he made 
it out that it could not possibly blow 
right, an opinion I most heartily coin- 
cided in, and most devoutly did I pray 
for a calm, that would not permit of 
our stirring from our moorings, and 
thus mar our projected party of plea- 
sure. My prayer was unheard, but my 
hopes rose on the other hand, for it 
blew tremendously during the entire 
night, and although there was a swell 
towards morning, the sea, even in the 
river, was considerable. 

“I had just come to the conclusion 
that I was safe for this time, when the 
steward poked his head into the room, 
and said, 

“Mr. Brail wishes to know, sir, if 
he'll bend the new mainsail to-day, as 
it’s blowing rather fresh, and he thinks 
the spars light.’ 

“ Why the devil take him, he would 
not have us go out in a hurricane ; 
surely, Pipes, we could not take out 
ladies to-day.’ 

“QO, bless your heart, yes, sir; it 
blows a bit to be sure, but she’s a good 
sea-boat, and we can run for Arklow 
or the Hook, if it comes fresher.’ 

“Oh, nonsense, there's no pleasure 
in that ; besides I’m sure they won't 
like it; the ladies won’t venture, 
you'll see.’ 

“* Ay sir, but they’re all on board 
already: there's eight ladies in the 
cabin, and six on deck, and as — 
hampers of victuals and as muc 
crockery as if we were a goin’ to Ma- 
deira. Captain Grantham, sir, the sol- 
dier officer, with the big beard, is a 
mixing punch in the grog-tub,’ 

«¢ From the consequences of this day 
I proclaim myself innocent,’ said I 
with a solemn voice, as I drew on my 
duck trowers, and prepared to set out. 

«¢And the main sail, sir, said the 
steward, not understanding what I 
said. 

“*T care not which,’ said I, dogged- 
ly; ‘act or part in this wilful pro- 
ceeding I'll not take.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sit,’ said the stupid 
wretch, ‘then I'll say y'r coming, and 
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he may stretch the large canvas, for 
the skipper says he likes a wet jacket 
when he has gentlemen out.’ 

“ Never did a victim put on the flame- 
coloured garment, the emblem of fate, 
and set out on the march of death, 
with a heavier heart, than did I put on 
my pilot coat that morning to join my 
friends. 

“ My last hope deserted me as I saw 
the little vessel lying beside the quay; 
for I continued to trust that in getting 
out from the dock, some accident of 
mischance might occur to spoil our 
sport. But no; there she lay, rolling 
and pitching in such a way that, even 
at anchor, they could not stand on the 
deck without holding. Amid the tor- 
rent of compliments for the perfection 
of all my arrangements, and innumera- 
ble sweet things on my taste in the 
decoration and fitting up of my cabin, 
I scarcely felt myself afloat for some 
minutes, and we got under weigh amid 
a noise and uproar that absolutely pre- 
vented the possibility of thought. 

“Hitherto our destination had not 
been mentioned, and as all the party 
appealed to Lady Agnes, I could not 
be less gallant, and joined them in their 
request. 

“* Well then, what do you think of 
Lambay,’ said she, looking at the 
same moment towards the skipper. 

“* We can make it, my lady,’ said the 
man, ‘but we'll have a roughish sea of 
it, for there’s a strong point of westward 
in the wind.’ 

“«* Then don’t think of it,’ said I. ‘We 
have come out for pleasure, not to 
make our friends sick, or terrify them. 
It does very well for us men.’ 

“There you are, Dirk, with your 
insolent sneers about women’s nerves, 
and female cowardice. Now, nothing 
but Lambay will content me—what say 
you, ladies ?” 

A general reply of approval met 
this speech, and it was carried by ac- 
clamation. 

“« Lambay then be it,’ said I, with 
the voice of a man, who, entreating to 
be shot, is informed that he cannot be 
afforded that pleasure, as his sentence 
is to be hanged. But I must hasten 
over these painful recollections. We 
dropped down the river, and soon left 
the light-house and its long pier behind 
us, the mast bending like a whip, and 
the sea boiling like barm over the lee 
gunwale. Still the spirit of our party 
only rose the lighter, and nothing but 
eulogies upon the men and sailing of 
the craft resounded on all sides ; the 
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din and buzz of conversation went on 
only more loudly and less restrictedly 
than ifthe party had been on shore, 
and all, even myself, seemed happy, for 
though up to this moment I had not 
been sea-sick, yet certain pleasant sen- 
sations, that alternately evinced them 
in my stomach and my head, warned me 
of what was in store forme. The word 
was now given to tack; I was in the 
act of essaying a soft speech to Lady 
Agnes, when the confounded cry of 
‘ready about, starboard tack, let go 
sheets and jacks, stand by, hawl.’ The 
vessel plunged head-foremost into the 
boiling sea, which hissed on either 
bow; the heavy boom swung over, 
carrying my hat along with it—and 
almost my head too. ‘The rest of the 
party, possibly better informed than 
myself, speedily changed their places 
to the opposite side of the boat, while I 
remained holding off fast by the gun- 
wale, till a sea rushing over, what was 
now become the lee-side, carried me 
head over heels into the shingle ballast 
in the waist. Lord, how they did laugh! 
Agnes, too, who never before could get 
beyond a very faint smile, grew almost 
hysterical at my performance. As for 
me, I only wanted this to complete my 
long threatened misfortune; sea-sick- 
ness, in all its most miserable forms, 
set in upon me, and ere half an hour, 
I lay upon that heap of small stones, 
as indifferent to all round and about 
me, as though I were dead. Oh, the 
long, dreary hours of that melancholy 
day ; it seemed like a year. They 
tacked and tacked, they were beat and 
tacked again, the sea washing over 
me, and the ruffianly sailors trampling 
upon me without the slightest remorse, 
whenever they had any occasion to 
pass back or forward. From my long 
trance of suffering I was partly roused 
by the steward shaking my shoulder, 
saying, 

“«The gentlemen wish to know, 
sir, if you’d like summat to eat, as 
they're a goin’ to have a morsel ; we 
are getting into slack water now.’ 

“* Where are we?’ I replied, in a se- 
pulchral voice. 

“* Of the Hook, sir ; we have hada 
most splendid run, but I fear we'll catch 
it soon ; there’s some dirty weather to 
the westward.’ 

“* God grant it, said I, piously and 
in a low tone. 

“* Did you say you'd have a bit to 
eat, sir?’ 

“*No!—eat!—am I acannibal ?—eat 
—go away—mark me, my good fellow, 
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I'll pay you your wages, if ever we get 
ashore ; you'll never set another foot 
aboard with me.’ 

“The man looked perfectly astounded 
as he moved away, and my thoughts 
were soon engrossed by the proceed- 
ings near me. ‘The rattle of knives, 
and the jingling of plates and glasses 
went on very briskly for some time, 
accompanied by various pleasant ob- 
servations of my guests, for such I 
judged them, from the mirth which ever 
followed them. At last I thought I 
heard my name, or at least what they 
pleased to use as its substitute, men- 
tioned; I strained my ears to listen, 
and learnt that they were planning to 
talk over the pretended intention to 
run for Cowes, and see the regatta. 
This they discussed then, for about 
twenty minutes, in a very loud voice, 
purposely to see its effects upon me ; 
but as I was now aware of the trick, 
I gave no sign of any intelligence. 

“Poor Dirk,” said Grantham ; “I 
believe by this time he cares very lit- 
tle which way her head lies ; but here 
comes something better than all our 
discussions. Lady Agnes, sit here— 
Miss Pelham, here’s a dry cushion for 
you—did you say soup, Lady Mary ?” 

Now began the crash and clatter of 
dinner; champagne corks popping, 
glasses ringing, and all that peculiar 
admixture of fracas and fun, which ac- 
companies a scrambled meal. How 
they did laugh, and eat, ay, and drink 
too. G.’s punch seemed to have its 
success, for sick as I was, I could per- 
ceive the voices of the men grow gra- 
dually louder, and discovered that two 
gentlemen who had been remarkably 
timid in the morning, and scarcely 
opened their lips, were now rather 
uproariously given, and one even pro 
posed to sing. 

“ If any man, thought I, were to look 
for an instant at the little scene now 
enacting here, what a moral might he 
reap from it ; talk of the base ingrati- 
tude of the world, you cannot say too 
much of it. Who would suppose that 
it was my boat these people were as- 
sembled in; that it was my champagne 
these people were drinking; that m 
venison and my pheasants were feed- 
ing those lips, which rarely spoke, 
except to raise a jest at my expense. 
My chagrin increased my sickness, and 
my sickness redoubled my chagrin. 

“* Mr. Brail, said I, ina low whisper, 
© Mr. Brail.’ 

“* Did you speak, sir ? said he, with 
about as much snrprise in his manner, 
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as though he had been addressed by 
a@ corpse. 

“* Mr. Brail, said I, ‘is there any 
danger here ? 

“* Lord love you, no sir, she’s walk- 
ing Spanish, and the sea going down ; 
we shall have lovely weather, and 
they're all enjoying it, sir—the ladies.” 

“*So I perceive, said I, with a 
groan; ‘so I perceive; but Mr. Brail, 
could you do nothing—just to—to— 
startle them a little, I mean for fun 
only? Just ship a heavy sea or two, I 
don’t care for a little damage, Mr. Brail, 
and if it were to wash over the dinner 
service, and all the wine, I should not 
like it worse.’ 

«“* Why, sir, you are getting quite 
funny, the sickness is going.’ 

“*No, Mr. Brail, worse than ever; my 
head is in two pieces, and my stomach 
in the back of my mouth ; but I should 
like you to do this—so just manage it, 
will you, and there’s twenty pounds in 
my pocket-book, you can have it ; there 
now, won't you oblige me, and hark ye, 
Mr. Brail—if Cuptain Grantham were to 
be washed over by mere accident, it 
cannot be helped ; accidents are always 
occurring in boating parties. Go now, 
you know what I mean.” 

«<* But, sir,’ began he. 

“* Well then, Mr. Brail, you won’'t— 
very well ; now all I have to say is 
this: that the moment I can find 
strength to do it, I'll stave out a plank ; 
I'll scuttle the vessel, that’s all; I have 
made up my mind, and look to your- 
selves now.’ 

“ Saying these words, I again threw 
myself upon the ballast, and, as the gay 
chorus of a drinking song was wafted a- 
cross me, prayed devoutly that we might 
all go down to the bottom. The song 
over, I heard a harsh, gruff voice mix- 
ing with the more civilized tones of the 
party, and soon perceived that Mr. Brail 
was recounting my proposal amid the 
most uproarious shouts of laughter I 
ever listened to. Then followed a 
number of pleasant suggestions for my 
future management ; one proposing to 
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“ You may easily suppose,” began Mr. 
O'Leary, “that the unhappy termina- 
tion of my first passion, served as a 
shield to me for a long time, against 
my unfortunate tendencies towards the 
fair ; and such was really the case. 1 
never spoke to a young lady for three 

ears after, without a reeling in my 
ied, so associated in my mind was 
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have me tried for mutiny, and sentenced 
toa ducking over the side, another that 
I should be tarred on my back, to 
which latter most humane notion, the 
fair Agnes subscribed, averring that 
she was resolved upon my deserving 
my sobriquet of Dirk Hatteraick. 
My wrath was now the master 
even of my deadly sickness. I got 
upon my knees, and having in vain 
tried to reach my legs, | struggled aft. 
In this posture did I reach the quarter- 
deck, What my intention precisely 
was in this excursion, I have no notion 
of now, but I have some very vague 
idea, that I meant to re-act the curse 
of Kehama upon the whole party, At 
last I mustered strength to rise, but 
alas! I had scarcely reached the stan- 
ding position, when a tremendous heel 
of the boat to one side, threw me in 
the gunwale, and before I was able to 
recover my balance, a second lurch 
pitched me headlong intothe sca. [ have, 
thank God, no further recollection of 
my misfortunes. When | again became 
conscious, I found myself wrapped up 
in a pilot coat, while my clothes were 
drying : the vessel was at anchor in 
Wextord. My attached friends had 
started for town with post-horses, 
leaving me no less cured of love than 
aquatics, 

“*The Delight’ passed over in a 
few days, to some more favoured son 
of Neptune, and I hid my shame and 
my misfortunes by a year’s tour on 
the continent.” 

“Although I acknowledge,” said 
Trevanion, “that hitherto I have reap- 
ed no aid from Mr. O’ Leary’s narrative, 
yet I think it is not without a moral.” 

“ Well, but,” said I, “he has got 
another adventure to tell us; we have 
quite time for it, so pray pass the wine 
and let us have it.” 

“T have just finished the burgundy,” 
said O'Leary, “and if you will ring for 
another flask, I have no objection to 
let you hear the story of my second 
love.” 


O’LEARY’S SECOND LOVE. 


love and sea-sickness, However, at 
last what will not time do. It was 
about four years from the date of this 
adventure, when I became so, from 
oblivion of my former failure, as again 
to tempt my fortune. My present 
choice, in every way unlike the last, 
was a gay, lively girl, of great animal 
spirits, and a considerable turn for rail- 
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lery, that spared no one ; the members 
of her own family were not even sacred 
in her eyes ; and her father, a reverend 
dean, as frequently figured among the 
ludicrous as his neighbours. 

« The Evershams had been very old 
friends of a rich aunt of mine, who 
never, by the bye, had condescended to 
notice me till I made their acquaint- 
ance ; but no sooner had I done so, 
than she sent for me, and gave me to 
understand that in the event of my 
succeeding to the hand of Fanny Ever- 
sham, I should be her heir, and the 
possessor of about sixty thousand 
pounds. She did not stop here; but 
by canvassing the dean in my favour, 
speedily put the matter on a most fa- 
vourable footing, and in less than two 
mouths I was received as the accepted 
suitor of the fair Fanny, then one of 
the reigning belles of Dublin. 

“ They lived at this time about three 
miles from town, in a very pretty 
country, where I used to pass all my 
mornings, and many of my evenings 
too, in a state of happiness that I 
should have considered perfect, if it 
were not for two unhappy blots—one, 
the taste of my betrothed for laughing 
at her friends ; another, the diabolical 
propensity to talk politics, of my intend- 
ed father-in-law—to the former I could 
submit ; but with the latter, submission 
only made bad worse ; for he invariably 
drew up as I receded, dryly observ- 
ing that with men who had no avowed 
opinions, it was ill agreeing ; or that 
with persons who kept their politics, 
as a school-boy does his pocket-money, 
never to spend, and always ready to 
change, it was unpleasant to dispute. 
Such taunts as these I submitted to as 
well as I might; secretly resolving 
that as I now knew the meaning of 
whig and tory, I'd contrive to spend 
my life, after marriage, out of the 
worthy dean’s diocese. 

“Time wore on, and at length, to 
my most pressing solicitations, it was 
conceded that a day for our marriage 
should be appointed. Not even the 
unlucky termination of this my second 
love affair can deprive me of the happy 
souvenir of the few weeks which 
were to intervene before our destined 
union. 

“ The mornings were passed in ran- 
sacking all the shops where wedding 
finery could be procured — laces, 
blondes, velvets, and satins, in every 
corner of the deanery—and there was 
scarcely a carriage in a coach-maker’s 
yard in the city that I had not sat and 
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jumped in, to try the springs, by the 
special directions of Mrs. Eversham ; 
who never ceased to impress me with 
the awful responsibility I was about to 
take upon me, in marrying so great a 
judge as her daughter—a feeling I 
found very general among many of my 
friends at the Kildare-street club. 

“Among the many indispensable 
purchases which I was to make, and 
about which Fanny expressed herself 
more than commonly anxious, was a 
saddle-horse for me. She was a great 
horsewoman, and hated riding with 
only a servant; and had given me to 
understand as much about half-a-dozen 
times each day for the last five weeks. 
How shall I acknowledge it—eques- 
trianism was never my forte. I had 
all my life considerable respect for the 
horse as an animal, pretty much as I 
dreaded a lion or a tiger; but as to 
my intention of mounting upon the 
back of one, and taking a ride, I should 
as soon have dreamed of taking an air- 
ing upon a giraffe; and as to the 
thought of buying, feeding, and main- 
taining such a beast at my own proper 
cost, I should just as soon have deter- 
mined to purchase a pillory or a duck- 
ing stool, by way of amusing my leisure 
10urs. 

“ However, Fanny was obstinate— 
whether she suspected any thing or not 
I cannot say—but nothing seemed to 
turn her from her purpose ; andalthough 
I pleaded a thousand things in delay, 
yet she each day grew more impatient, 
and at last I saw that there was no- 
thing for it but to submit. 

“ When I arrived at this last and 
bold resolve, I could not help feeling 
that to possess a horse and not be able 
to mount him, was only deferring the 
ridicule; and as I had so often express- 
ed the difficulty I felt in suiting my- 
self asa cause of my delay, I could 
not possibly come forward with any 
thing very objectionable, or I should 
be only the more laughed at. There 
was then but one course to take; a 
fortnight still intervened before the 
day which was to make me happy, and 
I accordingly resolved to take lessons 
in riding during the intervals, and by 
every endeavour in my power become, 
if possible, able to pass muster on the 
saddle before my bride. 

“ Poor old Lalouette understood but 
little of the urgency of the case, when 
I requested his leave to take my les- 
sons each morning at six o’clock, for I 
dared not absent myself during the 
day without exciting suspicion; and 
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never, I will venture to assert, did 
knight-errant of old strive harder for 
the hand of his lady-love than did I 
during that weary fortnight. “If ahippo- 
griff had been the animal I bestrode, 
instead of being, as it was, an old 
wall-eyed grey, I could not have felt 
more misgivings at my temerity, or 
more proud of my achievement. In 
the first three days the unaccustomed 
exercise proved so severe, that when 
I reached the deanery I could hardly 
move, and crossed the floor, pretty 
much as a pair of compasses might be 
supposed to do if performing that ex- 
ploit. Nothing, however, could equal 
the kindness of my poor dear mother- 
in-law in embryo, and even the dean 
too. Fanny, indeed, said nothing ; but 
I rather think she was disposed to 
giggle a little ; but my rheumatism, as 
it was called, was daily inquired after, 
and I was compelled to take some in- 
fernal stuff in my port wine at dinner 
that nearly made me sick at table. 


“¢T’m sure you walk too much, said 
Fanny, with one of her knowing 
looks. ‘ Papa, don’t you think he 
ought to ride ; it would be much better 
for him.’ 

“*T do, my dear,’ said the dean. 
‘But then you see he is so hard to 
be pleased in a horse. Your old hunt- 
ing days have spoiled you; but you 
must forget Melton and Grantham, 
and condescend to keep a hack.’ 

“TI must have looked confoundedly 
foolish here, for Fanny never took her 
eyes off me, and continued to laugh in 
her own wicked way. 

“ It was now about the ninth or tenth 
day of my purgatorial performances ; 
and certainly if there be any merit in 
fleshly mortifications, these religious 
exercises of mine should stand my part 
hereafter. A review had been an- 
nounced in the Phoenix-park, which 
Fanny had expressed herself most 
desirous to witness ; and as the dean 
would not permit her to go without a 
chaperon, I had no means of escape, 
and promised to escort her. No sooner 
had I made this rash pledge, than I 
hastened to my confidential friend, La- 
louette, and having imparted to him 
my entire secret, asked him in a solemn 
and imposing manner, ‘Can I do it. 
‘The old man shook his head dubiously, 
looked grave, end muttered at length, 
* Most depend on de horse.’ ‘1 know 
it—I know it—I feel it,’ said I, eagerly 
—‘ then where are we to find an animal 
that will carry me peaceably through 
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this awful day—I care not for his 
price ?” 

“* Votre affaire ne sera pas trop 
chere,’ said he. 

“«Why. How do you mean? 
said I, 

“ He then proceeded to inform me, 
that by a singularly fortunate chance, 
there took place that day an auction 
of ‘cast horses, as they are termed, 
which had been used in the horse 
police force ; and that from long riding, 
and training to stand fire, nothing could 
be more suitable than one of these; 
being both easy to ride, and not given 
to start at noise. 

“I could have almost hugged the 
old fellow for his happy suggestion, 
and waited with impatience for three 
o'clock to come, when we repaired to- 
gether to Essex-bridge, at that time 
the place selected for these sales. 

“T was at first a little shocked at 
the look of the animals drawn up; 
they were most miserably thin—most 
of them swelled in the legs—few with- 
out sore backs—and not one eye, on 
an average, in every three ; but still 
they were all high steppers, and carried 
agreattail. ‘ There’s your affaire,’ said 
the old Frenchman, as a great long- 
legged, fiddle-headed beast was led 
out ; turning out his fore legs so as to 
endanger the man who walked beside 
him. 

“* Yes, there’s blood for you,’ said 
Charley Dycer, seeing my eye fixed 
on the wretched beast ; ‘equal to fif- 
teen stone with any fox-hounds ; safe 
in all his paces, and warranted sound ; 
except,’ added he, in a whisper, ‘a 
slight spavin in both hind legs, ring 
bone, and a little touched in the wind’ 
Here the animal gave an approving 
cough. ‘ Will any gentleman say fifty 
pounds to begin?’ But no gentleman 
did. A hackney coachman, however, 
said five, and the sale was opeued ; 
the beast trotting up and down nearly 
over the bidders at every moment, and 
plunging on so that it was impossible 
to know what was doing. 

“« Five, ten—fifteen—six pounds— 
thank you, sir, — guineas’ — ‘ seven 
pounds,’ said I, bidding against myself, 
not perceiving that I had spoken last. 
‘Thank you, Mr. Moriarty,’ said Dy- 
cer, turning towards an invisible pur- 
chaser supposed to be in the crowd. 
‘Thank you, sir, you'll not let a good 
one go that way.’ Every one here 
turned to find out the very knowing 
gentleman ; but he could no where be 
seen. 
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“Dycer resumed, ‘Seven ten for 
Mr. Moriarty. Going for seven ten— 
a cruel sacrifice —there’s action for 

ou—playful beast.’ Here the devil 
Tad stumbled and nearly killed a bas- 
ket-woman with two children. 

«¢ Eight,’ said I, with a loud voice. 

«“« Eight pounds, quite absurd,’ said 
Dycer, almost rudely ; ‘a charger like 
that for eight pounds—going for eight 
pounds—going—nothing above eight 
pounds—no reserve, gentlemen, you 
are aware of that. They are all, as it 
were, his majesty’s stud—no reserve 
whatever—last time, eight pounds— 
gone.’ 

“ Amid a very hearty cheer from the 
mob—God knows why—but a Dublin 
mob always cheer—I returned, accom- 
panied by a ragged fellow, leading my 
new purchase after me with a hay hal- 
ter. ‘What is the meaning of those 
letters,’ said I, pointing to a very con- 
spicuous G. R. with sundry other enig- 
matical signs, burned upon the animal’s 
hind quarter. 

“* That’s to show he was a po-lice,’ 
said the fellow with a grin; ‘and whin 
ye ride with ladies, ye must turn the 
decoy side.’ 

“ The auspicious morning at last ar- 
rived ; and strange to say that my first 


waking thought was of the unlucky 
day that ushered in my yatching excur- 
sion, four years before. Why this was 
so, I cannot pretend to guess; there 
was but little analogy in the circum- 
stances, at least so far as any thing had 


then gone. ‘ How is Marius?’ said I 
to my servant, as he opened my shut- 
ters. Here let me mention that a 
friend of the Kildare-street club had 
suggested this name, from the remark- 
ably classic character of my steed’s 
countenance; his nose, he assured me, 
was perfectly Roman. 

“* Marius is doing finely, sir, barring 
his cough, and the thrifle that ails his 
hind legs.’ 

“«* He'll carry me quietly, Simon, 
eh ? 

“¢ Quietly. I'll warrant he'll carry 
you quietly, if that’s all’ 

“Here was comfort. Certainly Si- 
mon had lived forty years as pantry 
boy with my mother, and knew a great 
deal about horses. I dressed myself 
therefore, in high spirits; and if my 
pilot jacket and oil-skin cap in former 
days had half persuaded me that I was 
born for marine achievements, certainly 
my cords and tops, that morning, went 
far to convince me that I must have 
once been a very keen sportsman 
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somewhere, without knowing it. It 
was a delightful July day that I set 
out to join my friends, who having re- 
cruited a large party, were to rendez- 
vous at the corner of Stephen’s-green ; 
thither I proceeded in a certain amb- 
ling trot, which I have often observed 
is a very favourite pace with timid 
horsemen, and gentlemen of the medi- 
cal profession. I was hailed with a 
most hearty welcome by a large party 
as I turned out of Grafton-street, among 
whom I perceived several friends of 
Miss Eversham, and some young dra- 
goon officers, not of my acquaintance, 
but who appeared to know Fanny in- 
timately, and were laughing heartily 
with her as [ rode up. 

“T don’t know if other men have 
experienced what I am about to men- 
tion or not ; but certainly to me there 
is no more painful sensation than to 
find yourself among a number of well- 
mounted, well-equipped people, while 
the animal you yourself bestride seems 
only fit for the kennel. Every look 
that is cast at your unlucky steed— 
every whispered observation about you 
are so many thorns in your flesh, till 
at last you begin to feel that your ap- 
pearance is for very little else than 
the amusement and mirth of the assem- 
bly ; and every time you rise in your 
stirrups you excite a langh. 

“* Where for mercy’s sake did you 
find that creature?” said Fanny, survey- 
ing Marius through her glass. 

“Oh, him, eh ? Why he is a hand- 
some horse, if in condition—a charger 
you know——that’s his style.’ 

“* Indeed, lisped a young lancer, 
‘I should be devilish sorry to charge, 
or be charged with him” And here 
they all chuckled at this puppy's silly 
joke, and I drew up to repress further 
liberties. 

**Ts he anything of a fencer? said 
a young country gentleman. 

“* To judge from his near eye, I 
should say much more of a boxer,’ 
said another. 

“ Here commenced a running fire of 
pleasantry at the expense of my poor 
steed ; which, not content with attack- 
ing his physical, extended to his 
moral qualities. Au old gentleman 
near me observing, ‘that I ought not 
to have mounted him at all, seeing he 
was so damned groggy; to which I 
replied, by insinuating, that if others 
present were as free from the influence 
of ardent spirits, society would not be 
a sufferer; an observation that I flatter 
myself turned the mirth against the 
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old fellow, for they all laughed fora 
quarter of an hour after. 

“ Well, at last we set out in a brisk 
trot, and, placed near Fanny, I speedily 
forgot all my annoyances in the pros- 

ect of figuring to advantage before 
bee, When we reached College-green 
the leaders of the cortége suddenly 
drew up, and we soon found that the 
entire street, opposite the Bank, was 
filled with a dense mob of people, 
which appeared to be swayed hither 
and thither, like some mighty beast, as 
the individuals composing it were en- 
gaged in close conflict. It was no- 
thing more nor less than one of those 
almost weekly rows, which then took 
place between the students of the Uni- 
versity and the town’s-people, ‘and 
which rarely ended without serious 
consequences, The numbers of peo- 
ple pressing on to the scene of action 
soon blocked up our retreat, and we 
found ourselves most unwilling spec- 
tators of the conflict. Political watch- 
words were loudly shouted by each 
party ; and at last the students, who 
appeared to be yielding to superior 
numbers, called out for the interven- 
tion of the police. The aid was nearer 
than they expected ; for at the same 
instant a body of mounted policemen, 
whose high helmets, rendered them 
sufficiently conspicuous, were seen trot- 
ting at asharp pace down Dame-street. 
On they came with drawn sabres, led 
by a well-looking gentlemanlike per- 
sonage in plain clothes, who dashed at 
once into the midst of the fray, issuing 
his orders, and pointing out to his fol- 
lowers to secure the ring-leaders. Up 
to this moment I had been a most pa- 
tient, and rather amused spectator, of 
what was doing. Now, however, my 
part was to commence, for at the word 
‘charge, given in a harsh, deep voice 
by the sergeant of the party, Marius, 
remembering his ancient instinct, 
pricked up his ears, cocked his tail, 
flung up both his hind legs till they 
nearly broke the Provost's windows, 
and plunged into the thickest of the 
fray like a devil incarnate. 

“ Self-preservation must be a strong 
instinct, for I well remember how little 
pain it cost me to see the people tum- 
bling and rolling before and beneath 
me, while I continued to keep my seat. 
It was only the moment before and 
that immense mass were in man to man 
encounter; now all the indignation 
of both parties seemed turned upon 
me ; brick-bats were loudly implored, 
and paving stones begged to throw at 


Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 
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my devoted head ; the wild huntsman 
of the German romance never created 
half the terror, nor one-tenth of the 
mischief that I did, in less than fifteen 
minutes, for the ill-starred beast con. 
tinued twining and twisting like a sera 
pent, plunging and kicking the entire 
time, and occasionally biting too ; all 
which accomplishments, I afterwards 
learned, however little in request in 
civil life, are highly prized in the horse 
police. 

“ Every new order of the sergeant 
was followed in his own: fashion by 
Marius; who very soon contrived to 
concentrate in my unhappy person, all 
the interest of about fifteen hundred 
people. 

“Secure that scoundrel,’ said the 
magistrate, pointing with his finger to. 
wards me, as I rode over a respectable 
looking old lady, with a grey muff, 
‘Secure him. Cut him down, 

“* Ay, devil’s luck to him, if ye do? 
said a newsmonger with a broken shin, 

“On I went, however; and now, as 
the Fates would have it, instead of 
bearing me out of further danger, the 
confounded brute dashed onwards. to 
where the magistrate was standing, 
surrounded by policemen. I thought 
I saw him change colour as I came on. 
I suppose my own looks were none of 
the pleasantest, for the worthy man 
evidently liked them not. Into the 
midst of them we plunged, upsetting a 
corporal, horse and all, and appearing 
as if bent upon reaching the alderman. 

“*Cut him down for heaven’s sake. 
Will nobody shoot him?’ said he, with 
a voice trembling with fear and an- 
ger. 

“ At these words a wretch lifted up 
his sabre, and made a cut at my head. 
I stooped suddenly, and throwing my- 
self from the saddle, seized the poor 
alderman round the neck, and we both 
came rolling to the ground together. 
So completely was he possessed with 
the notion that I meant to assassinate 
him, that while 1 was endeavouring to 
extricate myself from his grasp, he 
continued to beg his life in the most 
heart-rending manner. 

“ My story is now soon told. So 
effectually did they rescue the alder- 
man from his danger, that they left me 
insensible ; and I only came to myself 
some days after by finding myself in 
the dock in Green-street, charged with 
an indictment of nineteen counts ; the 
only word of truth is what lay in the 
preamble, for the ‘ devils ‘inciting’ me 
only, would ever have made me the 
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owner of that infernal beast, the cause 
of all my misfortunes. I was so stu- 

ified from my beating, that I know 
Fitle of the course of the proceedings. 
My friends told me afterwards that I had 
a narrow escape from transportation; 
but for the greatest influence exerted 
in my behalf, I should certainly have 
passed the autumn in the agreeable 
recreation of pounding oyster shells or 
carding wool; and it certainly must 
have gone hard with me, for stupified 
as 1 was, I remember the’ sensation in 
court, when the alderman made his ap- 
earance with a patch over his eye. 

he affecting admonition of the little 
judge, who, when passing sentence upon 
me, adverted to the former respecta- 
bility of my life, and the rank of my 
relatives, actually made the galleries 
weep. , 

“ Four months in Newgate, and a 
fine to the king, then rewarded my 
taste for horse-exercise ; and it’s no 
wonder if I prefer going on foot. 

* Asto Miss Eversham, the following 
short note from the dean concluded 
my hopes in that quarter, 
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“* Deanery, Wednesday morning. 


“*Sir,—After the very distressing 
ogee to which your late conduct 
has exposed you—the so open avowal 
of political opinion, at variance with 
those (I will say) of every gentleman 
—and the recorded sentence of a judge 
on the verdict of twelve of your coun- 
trymen—I should hope that you will 
not feel my present admonition neces- 
sary to inform you, that your visits at 
my house shall cease. 

“« The presents you made my 
daughter, when under our unfortunate 
ignorance of your real character, have 
been addressed to your hotel, and I 
am your most obedient, humble ser- 
vant, 

“¢QOxiver Eversuam.’ 

“ Here ended my second affair ‘par 
amours ;’ and I freely confess to you 
that if I can only obtain a wife by a 
sea voyage, ora steeple chase, I am 
likely to fulfil one great condition in 
modern advertising—‘as having no 
incumbrance, nor any objection to 
travel.’” 


A Sixty-Brop Mose of Laudanum. 


Laudanum: from laudare, to praise, this drug being one of the most praiseworthy 


in the Materia Medica.— Cullen. 


You may exhibit thirty, fifty, eighty, or a hundred drops, to produce sleep; every 
thing depends on the temperament ; but where your object is to excite and enliven, 
I recommend you to stop short at sixty.— Brown. 


“ A dose to dose Society!” quoth the Trumpeter—“ then it must be uncommon 
strong, comrade !”— Adventures of a Half-crown. 


So saying, he shed sixty drops of the liquid in his black flask into a cup, muttering 
mysterious words all the while.— The Rival Magicians. 


Count o’er 


| 


Drop One. 


Many literary beginnings are diffi- 
cult; many the reverse. Where there 
is much taste there is much hesitation : 
where energy predominates the novice 
enters on bis career with a bold and 
joyous heart, eager to scale “ the steep 


_ ere Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar.” 


“* Thus poets in their youth begin in gladness, 
Though thereof comes in the end despondency 
and madness.” 


Our first efforts, it is true, are not 
ry ia our happiest. Neither are our 
first loves. Yet both are most dear to 


Childe Harold, c. iii. st. xxxiv. 


our recollections; for with all first 
things there is associated a certain 
mysterious magic. Who are they 
that can forget their first kiss—the 
first hand they pressed—the first fiddle 
they played (some few play this 
through life)—the first time they 
bade their friends farewell-— 


** Lo di ch’ han detto a dolci amici a Dio” — 


or “the first dark day of nothingness” 
after the death of a relative? Byron 
has celebrated the old Athenians as 


“ First in the race that led to Glory’s gaol,” 


and Moore deeply excites our sympa- 
thies by his song to the American 
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damsel whom he met when a little 
girl, on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
all wool, furs, muffs and boas— 


“ When first I met thee, warm and young.” 


We have all heard the antiquarian 
ditty concerning the period at which 
yews were first seen in burying- 
grounds— 


**O, do you remember the first time eye met 
yew?” 


We recall our “first grey hair” 
which brought us wisdom,—the first 
of April, which made fools of us again 
—the first day of the year, with its 
bells, 


— “und that sweet time 
When first we heard their ding-dong chime.” 


And shall not J hereafter call to 
mind this first specimen of the 
genuine “Black Drop” that ever 
trickled from my pen with that mingling 
“of sweet and bitter fancies” inseparable 
from a review of whatever is interesting 
in the Past ? 


Brop Two. 


It is impossible that a man can ever 
make a transcendant artist, that is, 
that he can excel in music, sculpture, 
painting, &c. unless he be endowed 
with a capacious understanding. Just 
principles with reference to the Fine 
Arts cannot, in my opinion, coexist 
with illiberal or erroneous notions upon 
general subjects. Persuade me who 
can that Nimcompoop Higglethwaites, 
Esquire, who knows neither the world 
nor himself—who has studied neither 
books nor men—can possess a genius 
for music! A_ genius for eliciting 
sounds of all degrees of intonation 
through the medium of certain machi- 
nery I readily grant him ;—but how 
can he pretend to move the passions,— 
he who has himself no passions—who 
knows nothing about them—who re- 
gards them as superfluities—and the 
sum total of whose ambition is to 
become a correct copyist of the rules 
of his art? A musician, forsooth! 
Bah! He has about as much title to 
the name of musician as an ape has to 
that of man. 


Drop Chree. 
This earth may be characterised as 
the Great Emporium of the Possible, 
from whence contingencies are for ever 


issuing like exports from a warehouse. 
And Necessity is to the moral world 


[March 


what Fashion is to the social—the 
parent of perpetual fluctuations. The 
changes through which men and na. 
tions, and their feelings, manners, and 
destinies are passing and must pass, 
are not experimental merely ; they 
are superinduced by irresistible, though 
toa philosophical eye obvious, agen- 
cies. When all the varieties of all 
those changes shall be exhausted, “then 
is the end nigh ;” the Emporium will 
be thrown down as useless; and the 
Possible, taught a lesson by the Past, 
will thenceforth take refuge in spheres 
from which vicissitude and destruction 
shall be altogether excluded. 


Drop four. 


Sir L. Bulwer’s last portrait—that 
prefixed to his Leila—I take to bea 
total failure—in fact, a regular humbug. 
The look is precisely that of a man 
whom the apparition of a long-legged 
spider on the wall is about to send 
into strong hysterics. And such a 
look was called up for the nonce! 
Surely the author of Pelham must 
have lost all his sympathy with the 
ludicrous when he suffered this to be 
thrust under the public eye. The 
affectation was the more supererogatory 
as Bulwer is really a well-favoured 
gentleman, the everyday expression of 
his physiognomy being of quite as stare- 
arresting an order as he need wish to 
see transferred either to canvas or 
foolscap. 


Drop ibe. 


If you desire to padlock a punster’s 
lips never tell him that you loathe 
puns: he would then perpetrate his 
atrocities for the sake of annoying 
you. Choose another course : always 
affect to misunderstand him. When 
an excruciator has been inflicted on 
you, open wide your eyes and mouth 
for a minute, and then, closing them 
again abruptly, shake your head, and 


exclaim, “ Very mysterious!” This 
kills him, 


Drop Six. 


I should far and away prefer being 
a great necromancer to being a great 
writer or even a great fighter. My 
natural propensities lead me rather to 
seek out modes of astonishing mankind 
than of edifying them. Herein I and 
my propensities are clearly wrong; 
but somehow I find that almost every 


thing that is natural in me is wrong 
also. 


T 
unde 
they 
twee 
anot 
to c 
nett 
com 
nett 
pet, 
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Brop Hebden. 


The idea entertained by all girls 
under twenty of a men is, that 
they are very clever. istinctions be- 
tween one order of intellect and 
another they can never be brought 
to comprehend. With them the son- 
netteer and the epic poet are on a 
common level as to talent; the son- 
netteer, however, is usually the greater 
pet, as he has more small talk. 


Drop Cight. 


Apropos of sonnets, one of the 
choicest in our language is that ad- 
dressed to Dr. Kitchener. I met 
with it many years ago in some obscure 
publication, which, I suppose, has since 
gone the way of all paper : 


“Knight of the Kitchen—telescopie cook— 
Beef-slicing proser—pudding-building bard— 
Swallower of dripping—gulper down of lard— 

Equally great in beaufet and in book! 

With a prophetic eye that seer did look 
Into Fate’s records who bestowed thy name, 
By which thou floatest down the tide of fame 

As floats the jackstraw down the gurgling brook. 

He saw thee destined, by the boiler’s side, 

With veal and mutton endless war to wage : 

Had he looked further he perchance had spied 
Thee ever scribbling, scribbling, page by page ; 

Then to thy head his hand he’d have applied, 
And said,—‘ This child will be a Humsuc or 

tae Acr.’” 


Drop Nine. 

The longing which men continually 
feel for rest while engaged in the 
struggles and stormy turmoils of Life, 
is an unconscious tending of the heart 
towards its natural goal, the Grave. 


Drop Cen. 


My impression is that the Irish were 
not originally so warlike a nation at 
all as is popularly supposed. The 
Danes unquestionably beat them hollow 
in military ardour, as well as prowess 
and skill. Jmprimis, the Danes were 
always the invaders, the aggressors,— 
the Irish standing only on the defen- 
sive, pro aris et focis, Secondly, the 
Irish bards usually designate the Danes 
as 4H Fyony-cpeab rap-bopb,— 
“ that fair-haired and most fierce tribe,” 
manifestly leaving it to be implied that 
they (the bards) were not accustomed 
to consider the Irish as equally fierce. 
In the third place, the Dunes first 
taught the Irish the use of many battle- 
weapons, and, among others, of the 
curt-axe, so formidable afterwards in 
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the hands of the galloglass. If the 
Irish had been by nature a very 
martial people, instinct would have 
directed them to the inventing of those 
implements of destruction for them- 
selves. Fourthly, the successful result 
of the Battle of Clontarf, instead of 
being spoken of by Irish writers as a 
thing of course, is for the most part 
made a theme for wonder and extraor- 
dinary exultation ; as if the Irish had 
been habituated to such drubbings by 
their enemies that a solitary victory 
on their own side was to be celebrated 
as scarcely less ‘than miraculous. Be- 
sides, all are agreed that the aborigines 
of Ireland, the Firbolgs, meddled very 
little with cold iron, except when they 
took the scythe or spade in hand; and 
there is no satisfactory evidence that 
the Battle of Moy-Tuire drove them 
out of the island, or did more than dis- 
perse the great bulk of them over it. 
The northern portions of the Irish 
tribes I do believe were fond enough 
of war, both in the way of business 
and pleasure; but the Heberian 
Milesians appear to have thought 
that they had on occasions too much 
of a good thing. Upon native Irish 
valour no slur can ever be cast; but 
it certainly owes much of its renown 
nevertheless to the example set it by 
the Goths. It is remarkable in fact 
that the dark-haired races have ever 
been more prone to the cultivation of 
arts than arms. Three-fourths of all 
the eminent musicians and painters of 
Europe have been dark. Qn the other 
hand, disdain of the refinements of 
social life, impetuosity, and fierceness 
bordering on savageism appear to be 
the prominent natural characteristics 
of the light-haired. The happy—not 
the golden—medium is found in the 
auburn, who have more equanimity of 
disposition than either, as well as more 
genius for historical and metaphysical 
research, greater mental flexibility, 
and, generally speaking, superior capa- 
bility of adapting themselves to any 
position that circumstances require 
them to occupy. 


Drop Eleben. 


Touching hair,—I never cared what 
the colour of a woman’s was. My 
love laughs at locks as well as lock- 


smiths, Still 1 have made my observa- 
tions, in an unobtrusive way, and with 
the eye of a simpleton. Red-haired 


women, I have discovered, are usually 
the liveliest of their sex, but also the 
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most changeable-(never, however, dou- 
ble)-minded. There is an absolute pas- 
sion for coquetry in them: you can no 
more steady them to one object, i. e. 

ourself, of course, than you can fix a 
ball of quicksilver. A very vain man, 
if he have more regard for his soul’s 
weal than his heart’s, will be particu- 
larly sweet on this class, for they never 
fail to teach him by many bitter lessons 
all the hollowness of the philosophy of 
self-love. The raven-black are not 
always, as people fancy, the most 
impassioned—unless they happen to 
be from Spain or Italy. Of the brown 
it is difficult to predicate any thing in 
a general way, except that their per- 
ceptions are usually very acute ;—their 
affections also are easily won and easily 
wounded ; they are of the nervous tem- 
perament ; and I apprehend that more 
broken hearts are found among these 
than among the others. J] have noticed 
that as to both intellect and feeling 
much in all cases depends on the size 
of the brain, and more on its activity. 
I believe, but am not positive, that 
D'Israeli (the Younger) asserts that 
very great self-possession in women 
indicates want of heart. I disagree: 
in my opinion it merely shows a capa- 
city for concentration of thought. But 
I perceive I am wandering from my 
text ; and so, lest I lose myself alto- 
gether, I stop short without further 


apology. 
Brop Ciwelbe. 


The most opaque of all the masques 
that people assume to conceal their 
real characters is enthusiasm. In the 
eyes of women enthusiasm appears so 
amiable that they believe no impostor 
could counterfeit it: to men it seems 
so ridiculous that they are satisfied 
nobody would. 


Brop Chirteen. 


Tt is a singular fact, that 
majority of French authors, 
the nature of their subject, 
if they were haranguing. 


the great 
whatever 
write as 


Drop Fourteen. 


Poets call women light-footed. I 
do not know upon what ground, 
Sauntering one day along, rather at 
my ease, | passed forty-seven of them 
in succession between Carlisle Bridge 
andGranby Row. As to theirdancing, 
it never satisfied me. There always 
appeared to me some mysterious 
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hugger-muggery about the movements: 
it was their drapery that danced,—not 
they. Stage danseuses of course I 
make no account of here, as they are 
either “to the manner born,” or trained 
to it, and people stare at them as 
monstrosities. 


Drop Hifteen. 


If every individual were to develo 
his inmost dispositions to the world in 
writing, publishers would undoubtedly 
realize large fortunes by the novelties 
wherewith we should see the press 
teeming. What can be stranger, pay 
exemple, than the fact that I, who, 
with all my sins, am not, I hope 
wickeder than my neighbours, should 
be haunted by a continual longing to 
become a captain of robbers? Not 
that I should care much about the 
plunder. It is the idea of exercising 
influence, of controlling and coercing, 
that captivates my fancy. But why 
should I not wish rather to exercise 
the same influence over the mild and 
the amiable? Is it, that an involuntary 
though fallacious association connects 
in my mind mildness and amiability 
with weakness, and invests force of 
even the rudest kind with an air of 
majesty and grandeur? I cannot tell; 
but the fact is as I record it. Let the 
metaphysicians explain it in their own 
way. 

Drop Sirteen. 


The modern English and _ Irish 
fashion adopted by women of wearing 
the hair all in a clump at the west of 
the head is most detestably execrable. 
My blood curdles when I think of it. 


Drop Hebenteen. 

There are some few women who 
will despise you for loving them, but 
none who will hate you without a 
much better reason. 


Drop Cighteen. 


All the blank-versifying in Europe 
to the contrary notwithstanding, re- 
venge of personal wrongs is a mean 


wong It is the gratification of self- 
ove in one of its most abominable 
forms. I am convinced that none 
besides grovelling minds are capable 
of harbouring it. Remark that hur- 
ricanes are most inclined to prostrate 
mud hovels: they can only rage im- 
potently around the pyramid whose 
apex kisses heaven. So, the momen- 
tary sway of the fiercer passions over 
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elevated minds leaves no perceptible 
trace behind: it is in base natures 
alone that it stimulates to havoc and 
destruction. 


Drop Nineteen. 


From the moment that any man 
tells me that he cannot understand 
the humour of Rabelais, [ never care 
to speak to him, or to hear him speak 
to me, on literary topics. 


Drop Ciwenty. 


There is one phenomenon sometimes 
attendant on dreaming, at least on my 
dreaming, which, as far as I can dis- 
cover, no writer, not even Macnish, 
has ever noticed. I allude to the 
marvellous power which the mind 
possesses during sleep of re-creating 
the same images over and over with no 
exercise of memory on the part of the 
dreamer. To me this is a mystery 
altogether inexplicable, nor have I 


ever met with any one capable of 
As the meaning of 


clearing it up. 
my italics may not be exactly divined, 
I will condescend to details. I dream, 
for instance, that I am compelled to 
traverse four and twenty chambers 
in succession :—let me call them 
A, B, C, &c. Each of these cham- 
bers is characterised by some archi- 
tectural or other peculiarity of its 
own—a pillar perhaps in the centre 
of it—a strange picture on the wall— 
a sphynx on a marble table, or some 
other distinguishing feature. I journey 
through the entire number from A to 
Z; and by the time I have reached Z I 
have lost all remembrance of the prece- 
ding three and twenty chambers. J am 
conscious of the loss of the remembrance. 
Very well. On reaching Z, I am 
compelled to return through the cham- 
bers back again to A. And here we 
have the mystery. For now, as I 
open each door and enter, my memory, 
dormant up to the moment of my 
entrance, revives, and I recognise at 
once, in the correct order of their suc- 
cession, the objects I saw as I passed 
along first. Having arrived at A, I 
again resume my journey to Z, and 
the same series of anomalies takes 
place. When I am in B, I have 
not the faintest recollection of C, yet, 
on re-entering C, I recall it again 
distinctly and vividly. I have no 
notion, however, what D may con- 
tain, till, upon opening the door, I 
recognise every thing. And so I pro- 
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gress to Z; and then travel back a 
second time to A, only to re-commence 
my involuntary pilgrimage, which is 
repeated perhaps thirty times over. 
The grand puzzle here is, How the 
imagery of the chambers is created. 
Primdé facie, it would seem as though 
it existed altogether independent of m 

consent or that of any of my faculties. 
Of course it cannot so exist ; but of 
one thing I am certain—that what 
is called imagination has no share in 
creating it. Imagination is always 
conscious of exercising its own power. 
Moreover, unless there be a deter- 
minate effort for the purpose, the 
forms it produces are never twice the 
same. Now, in me, there is no such 
effort; there is no effort of any kind. 
My will is passive throughout. J do 
not know what it is that I am about 
to see as I open the door. Besides, 
what the will helps to fabricate the 
will can help to destroy ; and I am 
painfully conscious that I cannot de- 
stroy the minutest portion of the 
scenery before me. The English 
Opium-Eater’s dreams about the stair- 
cases of Piranesi will perhaps occur 
to the reader. Between those dreams 
and mine, however, there is scarcely 
one salient point of resemblance. [ 
doubt even whether the Opium-Eater 
ever had such dreams as | have been 
endeavouring to describe: if he had, 
they would have appeared too re- 
markable to one of his metaphysical 
habits of thought to be passed over 
in silence. I may add, that I regret 
he should not have been visited by 
them ; for I believe him to be one 
of the few men in England qualified 
to supply a theory in explanation of 
the phenomenon which they involve. 


Drop Cwenty-one. 


People never pardon an avowed 
want of sympathy with themselves, 
because it is want of respect. Xanthus 
was one day beginning in my presence 
with a rapt air Mrs. Hemans’ poem, 
“I dream of all things free,” when 
I drily edged in, “ Freestone among 
the rest, I presume.” This mauvaise 
plaisanterie cost me an acquaintance. 
Xanthus was hurt, not so much be- 
cause I did not participate in his 
enthusiasm, as because I took no trouble 
to disguise my want of participation 
in it. It is the way of the world, 
Most of us prefer the dissimulation 
that flatters us to the sincerity that 
wounds, 
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Drop Twenty-two. 


Not that I would insist that we are 
always to blame for our preference. 
False politeness may in no case be a 
virtue, but unnecessary cruelty is at all 
times a vice. I must hate it, in what- 
ever shape it comes. Quarrelling with 
the truth and, quarrelling with the 
motive that dictates the utterance of 
the truth, are twoidistinct things. It 
is lawful for me to grieve over the 
malus animus that levels a shaft against 
my self-love. I contract an aversion 
towards the archer, because he is bar- 
barous in the abstract, not because he 
wounds me. My feelings would not be 
a jot less bitter if he had victimized my 
enemy instead. 


Drop Ciwenty-three. 


The most exquisite pleasure of which 
we are susceptible is the state of feeling 
that follows a sudden cessation of in- 
tense pain. Reflection on this truth 
might make us melancholy, if we did 
not remember that our final agonies 
must be succeeded by repose. 


Drop Cwentyp-four. 


Want of gratitude hardly deserves 
to be branded as ingratitude. A mere 
negation of all sentiment should not be 
mistaken for the blackest of vices, 
Favours are often slighted from consti- 
tutional insensibility ; or they may be 
involuntarily forgotten. Where they 
are, wrongs are forgotten just as soon. 
He who serves others and is not 
thanked may find that he can injure 
them without being hated. Heaven 
forefend, however, that he should make 
the experiment for the sake of philo- 
sophising on the result! 


Drop Ciwenty-fibe. 
I have noticed that those men who 
give bad characters of women have 
usually worse characters themselves. 


Drop Ciweuty-siy. 
L. E. L. (poor L. E. L.!) remarks 


in her Romance and Reality that memo- 
ry is the least egotistical of all the 
faculties, forasmuch as it rather recalls 
to us the individual we have conversed 
with or the book we have read than 
the feelings we have experienced. I 
am inclined to differ. Wherever the 
memory of our feelings is vague it must 
be because the feelings themselves 
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were equally vague. For my own 
part I have always a much better re. 
collection of the emotions that were 
excited in my mind by hearing a certain 
air or perusing a particular story than 
I have of the music or the volume 
itself. 


Drop Ciwenty-seben 


None but exalted spirits, who can 
calmly look down upon human events 
and human frailties as from an emi. 
nence, are capable of unalterabie 
friendship ; for none but they can cal. 
culate beforehand the errors they shall 
have to pardon as well as the excel- 
lences they can prize. Even those 
persons, however, though they may 
feel friendship, can rarely inspire it ;— 
so much more difficult is it for medio- 
crity to appreciate nobleness than for 
nobleness to tolerate mediocrity ! 


Drop Twenty-eight. 


Distrust nine girls in ten who 
instead of talking to you on a first in- 
troduction listen with apparent defe- 
rence to all that your foolish tongue ut- 
ters to them. Depend upon it that they 
are making a study of your character 
for their own purposes. I except the 
tenth girl because she is a niaise, and 
has really nothing to say. It may be 
supposed that some of the sex remain 
silent on these occasions from bashful- 
ness. I think the supposition a mis- 
take. Ihave met proud girls and cold 
girls, and silent girls and silly girls. 
So have others. But when and where 
has any body ever met with a bashful 
girl? Never and nowhere. 


Drop Cwenty-nine. 


A friend once told me that Catiline 
was as great a man as Cesar, but not 
so fortunate. I contested his assertion 
and maintained that the failure of Cati- 
line’s enterprises proved his mind to 
have been of an inferior order. I think 
so still. In my opinion wisdom and cir- 
cumspection are indispensable essentials 
of greatness. A great man must not 
only be able to foresee what ought to 
succeed, but what will succeed. He 
must conquer all adverse circumstances. 
Napoleon's greatness consisted not in 
being Emperor of France, but in having 
made himself so. Neither was his de- 
feat by Russia half so fatal to his 
reputation in the eyes of Europe as 
the folly he had evinced in tempting it. 
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Drop Thirty. 


While as yet we are young—while 
we are unhackneyed in the sodden ways 
of this world—our souls dwell in our 
eyes, and beauty is our only loadstar. 
Nothing has such charms for us as 
the society of a being who superadds 
grace and animation to her native love- 
liness. The sense of existence is deep- 
ened and quickened within us before 
her. A thousand newborn pulses of 
tremulous delight agitate our bosoms. 
We are tenants of a sphere apart. 
Fancy is intoxicated with the present 
and anticipates a future all triumph and 
transport. We stand spell-chained 
within the charmed circle of an en- 
chantress. The depth of our devotion 
to beauty may be estimated by the 
aversion we feel at this time of life for 
its antipodes. Sex does not so much 
enter into our calculations as philoso- 
phers think. An ugly woman shocks 
us. She may bea De Stael ; but what 
do we-care at eighteen for metaphysics, 
from the lips of man or woman ? She 
is ugly ; and disgust and weariness 
constitute our paramount feelings. We 
are spiritless, melancholy, lone/y. Time 
lags on his long path, and the burden 
of life presses us down towards the clay 
we half wish to mingle with for ever. 
The folding-doors of the imagination 
are flung to with a sound, sullen and 
hope-destroying, which reverberates 
through the innermost hollows of the 
heart. The desire of signalizing our- 
selves languishes. Fame appears as 
valueless as its common type, a bubble 
on the water. The world is robed in 
gloom. How mighty are even momen- 
tary influences in early youth! Well! 
a few years and all this sensibility passes 
away. Beauty and ugliness cau move 
us no more. All that is left to us is the 
ability to ponder on our former feelings 
—to Jaugh at or weep for our illusions, 
as our temperament inclines. 


“ Butif we langh at any mortal thing 

’Tis that we may not weep ;—and if we weep 
*Tis that our nature cannot always bring 

Itself to apathy.” 


Are we the happier for the change ? 
Certainly we are not the quieter. We 
create less agitation in the drawing- 
room, but more every-where else. 
Alas! we are scarcely the happier 
either. While we can neither adore 
nor abhor as of yore we are compelled 
to praise and scold much louder than 
ever. We care nothing for any thing, 
yet are forced to seem interested in 
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every thing. One only hour remains 
to us in which we are privileged to 
throw off the mask and be ourselves,— 
and that is our death hour. Then, 
however, the world pays us little 
heed,—and we-—-small blame to us— 
return the compliment. 


Drop Chirty-one. 


The African Magician in Aladdin, 
traversing Isfahan, and crying out for 
his own private purposes, Who will ex- 
cone old lamps for new ones? is an 
excellent vaticinatory hit at the soi- 
disant Illuminati of modern times. 


Drop Chirty-two. 


Aladdin displayed infinite tact in 
leaving to the Sultan the honor of put- 
ting the finishing hand to the building 
of his palace. The Sultan was then in 
the position of a critic to whom a great 
pect submits an epic, and who adds a 
ine to the end of it: the critic may 
boast that he has assisted in the compo- 
sition of the work; and the Sultan 
might have said, I and Aladdin have 
constructed this palace. His vanity 
was tickled; and his son-in-law rose 
at least five stories high in his opinion. 
Aladdin, however, afterwards spoiled 
all by his impatience. The Sultan was 
too slow a coach for him; and he had 
recourse tothe lamp. Here was a want 
of savoir faire, for which he suffered 
accordingly. It is thus that the cle- 
verest men perpetually make asses of 
themselves in the long run,—marring 
in a quarter of an hour by some piece, 
of headstrong gaucherie all the advan- 
tages secured to them by previous 
years of prudence and industry. 


Drop Chirty-three. 


This same palace of Aladdin, though 
reared in one night, had not its parallel 
for beauty,—and would have remained 
the most durable of earthly edifices— 
a wonder for all after-ages—if the 
genii that had constructed it had not 
of their own accord removed it :——they 
bore it away to an unknown land, and 
it returned no more. So, love at first 
sight, the birth of an instant, strikes 
nevertheless its roots far deeper in the 
heart than the affection which takes 
months in maturing,—and never could 
depart or die if they who excited it did 
not themselves contribute to abolish its 
existence. For they are fickle in their 
homage—or they were false from the 
beginning—or they betray a baseness 
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of character long hidden—or time fur- 
rows their cheeks—and then the love 
evanishes for ever,—going down, with 
no hope of resurrection, into the deep- 
est of all moral graves—the grave of 
indifference. 


Drop Chirty-four. 


Very crafty persons may be at once 
known by the great breadth between 
their eyes. I have remarked that per- 
sons with this peculiarity of feature are 
also better qualified than others to 
judge of physical beauty and the har- 
monies of external proportion. 


Drop Thirty-fibe. 


When you pen a common-place you 
should always strain a point to redeem 
it by a jeu-de-mot. Yet perhaps I am 
unphilosophical in my advice, for most 
great truths are essentially common- 
place. So, for that matter, are all the 
dogmas and dictates of reason—the 
reason of many, cest a dire, not of all, 
for what is hight reason with the Old- 
clothesmen is high treason with the 
Purple-and-Fine-lineners. 


Drop Chirty-siy. 


Life is a game which perversely 
varies its character according to the 
age at which we play it: in youth, 
when much may be lost, it is a game 
of chance ; in manhood, when little re- 
mains to be won, it is a game of skill. 


Drop Chirty-seben. 


Gay people commit more follies than 
gloomy ; but gloomy people commit 
greater follies, 


Drop Chirty-cight. 


The intellect of poets feeds their 
vanity ; that of philosophers counter- 
acts theirs. 


Drop Thirty-nine. 


No neglect, no slight, no contumely 
from one of his own sex can mortify a 
man who has been much flattered and 
courted by women. No matter from 
what source it may emanate, he will 
always and necessarily attribute it to 
envy. 


Drop Forty. 


Perseverance has enabled me to find 
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my way to xt. Whether it will ever 
enable me to find the way to excel, 
reste a savoir. 


Drop Forty-one. 


Many persons have experienced a 
strange sensation of uneasiness and ap- 
prehension, as it were, of undefined 
evil, at hearing the knolling of a deep 
bell in a great city at noon, amid the 
bustle of life and business. The source 
of this sensation I take to lie, not so 
much in the mere sound of the bell as 
in the knowledge that its monitions, of 
whatever character they may be, are 
wholly undictated by human feelings, 
We are more or less jealous of the 
interference of our fellow-beings in our 
concerns, even where their motives are 
purely disinterested, because, in spite 
of us, we associate with it the idea of 
ostentation and intrusiveness. But, a 
solemn voice from a mass of inanimate 
metal, especially when the hum and 
turmoil of the world are around us, is 
like the tremendous appeal of a dead 
man’s aspect; and its power over us 
becomes the greater because of its own 
total unconsciousness of the existence 
of that power. 


Drop forty-two. 


It is seldom that any one who is in- 
genious at finding arguments is inge- 
nuous in stating them. A clear-headed 
man, for all that, may be a very can- 
did one ; and a great misfortune it is 
for him to be so. Being always rea- 
sonable, he is of course, from the nature 
of society, always engaged in contro- 
verting some absurdity. Hence éra- 
casseries with his friends, and all those 
other kinds of asseries before the world 
to which these usually lead. 


Drop Forty-three. 


The world has less tolerance for no- 
vel theorists upon morals and meta- 
physics than for even soi-disant disco- 
verers in the sciences. The reason is 
obvious. Almost every man confesses 
to himself his ignorance of all things 
relating to the mysteries of the exter- 
nal world ; but it is difficult to persuade 
any man that he is not himself the best 
judge of what passes in his own mind. 


Drop forty-four. 


If a combination of the Sublime and 
the Sarcastic be possible, I fancy I find 
it in two lines by Gleim ; 
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Und Freidrich weint ? 
Gieb ihn die Herrschaft iiber dich, O, Welt, 
Weil er, ob auch ein Kiénig, weinen kann! 


And Frederic weeps ? 
Give him dominion over thee, O, Earth! 
For this, that he, albeit a king, can weep. 


Drop fF ortyp-fibe. 


Victories, after the lapse of some 
years, ruin a country even more cer- 
tainly than defeats. The money which 
governments raise from speculators for 
carrying on successful wars must be 
repaid to them with interest ; and as 
it is the nature of wealth to go on pro- 
ducing wealth an enormous accumula- 
tion of the circulating medium must 
take place in the coffers of the few to 
the detriment of the many. The larger 
party tending to pauperism in aninverse 
ratio with the augmenting prosperity 
of the smuller party, affuirs daily grow 
more generally worse ; until at last the 
very continuance in existence of the 
nation becomes a problem to be solved 
only by a revolution, 


Drop Sorty-siy. 
Experience is a jewel picked up by 
a wrecked mariner on a desert coast— 


a picture-frame, purchased at ay 


terous cost, when decay has done its 
duty on your finest Titian—a prosing 
lecturer who sermonises a sleeping 
congregation—a warden who alarms 
the citadel when the enemy has broken 
through the gates—a melancholy moon 
after a day of darkness and tempest— 
a sentinel who mounts guard over a 
pillaged house—a surveyor who takes 
the dimensions of the pit we have tum- 
bled into—a monitor that, like Friar 
Bacon’s Brazen Head, tells us that 
Time is past—a lantern brought to us 
after we -have traversed a hundred 
morasses in the dark and are entering 
an illuminated village—a pinnace on 
the strand found when the tide has 
ebbed away—a morning lamp lighted 
in our saloon when our guests have 
departed, revealing rueful ruin—or any 
thing else equally pertinent and imper- 
tinent. Why then do we panegyrise it 
so constantly? Why do we take and 
make all opportunities to boast of our 
own? Because, wretched worms that 
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we are! we are so proud of our des- 
picable knowledge that we cannot 
afford to shroud from view even that 
portion of it which we have purchased 
at the price of our happiness, Parade 
and ostentation—ostentation and pa- 
rade for ever !—‘they are the air we 
breathe—without them we expire.” 


Drop Forty-seven. 


“How populous—how vital is the 
grave!” cried Young. He was in the 
right in the sense he contemplated. 
He was in the right, too, in a separate 
sense. The grave is vital to the re- 
nown of those great men who had none 
during life. “ Silent as the grave,” say 
some :—bah! the grave is your only 
betrayer of secrets. It is the camera 
obscura which the student of human 
nature must enter to behold sights un- 
revealable by “garish day,” and “amid 
the hum, the crowd, and shock of 
men,” Stagnant waters picture the 
sky better than stormy ; 


* Nicht im triiben Schlamm der Bache 
Der von wilden Regenguszen schwillt, ; 
Auf des stillen Baches eb’ner Flache 
Spiegelt sich das Sonnenbild. * 


“ The day of a man’s death is better 
than the day of his birth,” saith Solo- 
mon. To the man of genius at least it 
proves so, If his friends do not em- 
balm him like the Egyptians, or give 
him money like the Greeks, to pay 
Charon his fare, they do more—they 
write recommendatory letters to Pos- 
terity in his behalf. Yes: fame, like 
Mrs. Shelley's Frankenstein, is a ge- 
nuine production of the sepulchre. 
“ The night-mare Life-in-Death is she.” 
She springs up from the dust of him 
who seeks her no more, as the phoenix 
rises from its own ashes. “ The grave- 
dews winnowing through the rotting 
clay” are distilled into an elixir vita 
which, unlike St. Leon’s, turns.out no 
burden to its possessor. The season 
of requital is come, and the crowd cry 
out, Le roi est mort, vive le roi! What 
is the reason? How is the anomal 
explained? Why all this hullaballoo, 
begotten ona sudden? Because the 
man is dead : because he is out of the 
way. He is “ fallen from his high es- 
tate.” He has ceased personally to 


* Never in the bosom of the stream, 
Dulled and troubled by the flooding rains, 
Rather on the stilly Jake the beam 
Of the mirrored sun remains. 
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excite the wonder and wrath .and envy 
of others. His works are before the 
world, to be sure, and that is mortify- 
ing, but he, the worker, is behind the 
world, and that is fortifying. No fear 
of pleasing him now by flattery. He 
can no more “hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 
Walls have ears, quoth the proverb, 
but those of the tomb are an exception. 
“Can honor’s voice provoke the silent 
dust” to smile a reply to a compliment? 
Low in the arms of the Mighty Mother 
he lies, no more the unconscious stir- 
rer-up of heart-burnings among those 
whom he overlooked, but hated not, 
and who hated him because they could 
not overlook him. Therefore let the 
shell and lute now resound with his 
— Ah! after all, human nature 

as been libelled. “ We are not stocks 
and stones.” We are glad of all op- 
portunities to effect a compromise be- 
tween our jealousy and our justice. 
And is not this much? Let him who 
thinks it little remodel society upon a 
plan that shall enable men to possess 
passions “tas though they possessed 
them not,” for otherwise he is scarce 
likely to be satisfied on this side of the 
Millennium. 


Drop Forty-eight. 


Horace Smith's shop-board with 
*“ Going, Staymaker,” is very good, and 
better still if true; but I certainly once 
saw over a gateway the notification, 
“John Reilly, Carpenter and T'imber- 
yard.” 


Drop Forty-nine. 


The Irish Aunalists sustain the lite- 
rary character of their country fa- 
mously. I like samples of style such as 
those que voici. “ Mac-Giolla-Ruadh 
plunged into the river and swam to 
the shore, but was drowned before he 
landed.” “The Kinel-Owen defeated 
the Kinel-Connell with terrible slaugh- 
ter, for Niall Garbh O'Donnell lost 
one leg in the battle.” “The Lord 
Lieutenant and Maurice Fitzgerald 
then returned to Ireland, both in good 
health, except that Maurice Fitzgerald 
caught a fever on the way, from which 
he did not recover.” “ Hugh Roe now 
sent word to the Italians to come and 
assist him, but this they were not then 
able to do, for they had all been killed 
some time before by,” &c. Pope, it 


occurs to me, has un Irish line in his 
Essay on Man. 


Virtuous and vicious every man must be ; 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree. 


And Schiller another in his Robbers : 


“Death’s kingdom—waked from its eternal 
sleep! 


And Milton another in his Paradise 
Lost: 


** And in the lowest deep a lower deep,” 


Drop fifty. 


Poets are the least sympathising of 
breathing beings. They have few or 
none of the softer feelings. One cause 
of their deficiency in these is that they 
have already vented them in verse. 
Pour the wine out of a flask and you 
leave the flask void. A second and 
better reason for their insensibility is 
this, that two master-sentiments cannot 
coexist in one bosom. The imagi- 
nation refuses to share its sovereignty 
with the heart. “ One fire tires out 
another’s burning,” says Shakspeare, 
who, I fancy, took a much deeper in- 
terest in the fate of his own dramas 
than in all the affairs of the world be- 
sides. The use of poetry to poets is 
that it preserves them from great crimes 
and gross vices. If it quenches every 
spark of sympathy in their breasts, on 
the other hand it absorbs them too 
much to allow them to seek a reputa- 
tion by throat-cutting or city-burning. 
Negatively poetry is thus of use to 
mankind. With regard to its positive 
use to them, as this is an age of dis- 
coveries we may perhaps find it out 
by-and-by. 


Drop fifty-one. 


A translator from Spanish, French, 
High Dutch, &c. should always im- 
prove on his original if he can. Most 
continental writers are dull plodders, 
and require spurring and furbishing. I 
see no harm in now and then giving 
them a lift anda shove. If I receive 
two or three dozen of sherry for a 
dinner-party, and by some chemical 
process can ¢€onvert the sherry into 
champagne, my friends are all the mer- 
rier, and nobody is a loser. As to 
translations from the Oriental tongues, 
no one should attempt them, unless for 
the purpose of adducing them as docu- 
mentary evidences in support of some 
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antiquarian theory, about which the 
world does not care three halfpence. 
By the way, I submissively insist that 
Mr. Lane’s new version of the Arabian 
Nights, now coming out in numbers, is 
the most quackish jackassicality of 
latter days. Mr. Lane is a good writer 
and a shrewd observer, but he cannot— 
no man can—Europeanize Orientalism, 
One might as well think of introducing 
Harlequin’s costume into the Court of 
Chancery. 


Drop Fifty-two. 


Shelley was remarkable for very bright 

eyes; so was La Harpe; and so was 
Burns. Maturiu’s eyes were mild and 
meditative, but not particularly lus- 
trous: when he raised them suddenly, 
however, the effect was startling. By- 
ron’s did not strike the observer as 
much as might have been expected, 
yrobably because of his ill health. As 
De Quincey correctly remarks, the 
state of the eyes greatly depends on 
that of the stomach. Carleton has a 
fine intelligent eye, filled with deep, 
speculative thought, “looking before 
and after.” My idea, nevertheless, is, 
that in general too much stress is laid 
on the expression of the eyes. In 
many faces their supposed character is 
derived from the other features. What 
eye can be more beautiful and expres- 
sive than that of an infant, who has no 
passions, and whose mind is as yeta 
blank ? 


Mrop fifty-three. 

I disapprove of encouraging the 
working classes to read too much, 
One inevitable result of their know- 
ledge must be, that their wants will 
become multiplied in a greater degree 
than their resources, For a successful 
and summary method, however, of en- 
lightening the multitude by means of 
books, I refer readers to the history 
of the Caliph Omar and the Alexan- 
drian Library. 


Drop JPitty=four. 


“ Murder,” says Shakspeare, “though 
it hath no tongue, will speak with most 
miraculous organ.” Here is evidence 
that the existence of the organ of De- 
structiveness was not unknown to our 
ancestors, Or perhaps “ will speak” 
points to the nineteenth century, and 
the passage is a prophecy. I neither 
know nor care. 


Drop Sifiv=be. 


Apropos of poetical prophecies, Shel- 
ley has recorded a remarkable predic- 
tion by Byron anent the mode of his 
(Shelley’s) own death :— 


£**O, ho! 

You talk as in times past,’ said Maddalo. 

‘Tis strange men change not: you were ever 

still 

Among Christ’s flock a perilous infidel, — 

A wolf for the meek lambs: if you can’t swim, 

Beware of Providence!’ 1 looked at him, 

But the gay smile had faded from his eye.” 
Shelley's Julian and Maddalo, 





Drop ifty=six. 

One word more upon Craniology. 
Whence, I should like to learn, springs 
the propensity to general ridicule ?— 
to scout most things and people as 
humbugs ? Spurzheim’s theory makes 
it a product of deficient Veneration 
and great Destructiveness and Con- 
gruity, i.e. Witor Humour. I largely 
doubt. Rabelais lacked Congruity ; 
so did Swift. Curran’s masque ex- 
hibits but a moderate share of it. In 
Godwin and Wordsworth it appears 
full ; yet to both wit is an abhorrence. 
Voltaire had large Veneration. Sterne’s 
head, it is true, answers to the required 
laid ideal, but making Sterne’s head do 
duty for the head of every man who is 
the reverse of stern is something too 
bad. For myself I place faith in but 
four of the thirty-two organs: Self- 
esteem, Secretiveness, Firmness, and 
Hope ; but this last [ would call Castle- 
building ; and I conceive that it and 
Ideulity are the same faculty. 


Drop Pifty-seben. 


One of the finest passages in modern 
fiction is the meeting between Watson 
and Welbeck in Brockden Brown's 
Arthur Mervyn. ‘The stera concen- 
trated rage of the avenger—the more 
awful from its calamess—and the word- 
less resignation and despair of the 
wretched seducer are portrayed with 
a terrible faithfulness to nature. The 
introductory words of Watson—* It is 
well. The hour my vengeance has 
long thirsted for is arrived. Welbeck! 
that my first words could strike thee 
dead! They will so, if thou hast any 
claim to the name of man,”—prepare 
us for the harrowing disclosures that 
follow—the death of Watson’s sister 
“from anguish aud a broken heart,” 
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and the suicide of their lunatic father 
in consequence. And when Watson, 
having narrated the latter circum- 
stance, draws a pistol from his breast, 
and, approaching Welbeck, places the 
muzzle against his forehead, saying 
with forced calmness—* This is the 
instrument with which the deed was 
performed,” who, even of those that 
cannot feel the scene, but must acknow- 
ledge the graphic nature of the con- 
ception? The duel, also, across the 
table, with its unlooked for result in 
the death of Watson, and the whole of 
the subsequent narrative of the inter- 
ment of the corpse in the cellar—how 
peculiarly, but how powerfully they 
are given! Our interest in the entire 
affair is heightened by the singular 
character of Welbeck, who, by the 
way, is not at all like the Falkland of 
Caleb Williams, though Dunlop, Brown’s 
biographer, fancies he perceives a 
marked resemblance between them. 
Let us hope that Arthur Mervyn will 
find a place among the Standard 
Novels. It deserves the honor fully 
as much as Edgar Huntly. 


Drop Mifty-cight. 


Writing a poem for the sake of de- 
veloping a metaphysical theory, is like 
kindling a fire for the sake of the 
smoke. 


Wrop ifty=nine. 

Love, even fortunate love, never 
leaves the heart as it foundit. An 
angel once dwelled in the palace of 
Zohir, and his presence was the sun 
and soul of that edifice. But, after 










Ir was in the week succeeding to the 
long-remembered 22nd of Sept. 179-, 
that all Europe rung with one of those 
awful, but not unprecedented Alpine 
visitations, by which hamlets, nay, even 
cities, (by the fall of the giant moun- 
tains beneath whose shadow they were 
see! have been suddenly, and for 
ever, blotted from the face of the earth. 
A catastrophe—more limited in its 
effects, but similar in its causes to 
that which, within the memory of 
recent travellers, overwhelmed the 
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years, there came a devil. stronger than 
the angel ; and the devil drove the 
angel from the palace and took up his 
own abode therein. And a woeful day 
was that for the palace, for the devil 
brake up the costly furniture and put 
all things at sixes and sevens, and the 
mark of his hoof was every where visible 
on the carpets. But when some time 
had passed, he too, went away; and 
now the palace was left a lonely wreck, 
for the angel never more would return 
to a dwelling that had been desecrated 
by a devil. So it continued to wax 
older and crazier, till at last one night 
ahigh wind came and swept it to the 
earth, where it lay ever after in ruins, 
Many say, however, that the angel 
might have remained in it to this day 
had he combated the intruder with 
might and main in the beginning, but 
that he chose rather to hold parley 
with him, and even invited him to 
come under the roof. 


Wrop Dixty. 


Inscribed in the Chronicle of the 
Forty-four Mandarins is the record of 
the confession of A-nA-Ho-HuUM, Man 
of Many Sciences, Son of the Dogstar, 
and Cousin to the Turkey-cock ; and 
thus it runneth: I, A-nA-Ho-nUM, 
HAVE TRAVERSED THE EARTH, AND 
THE HEARTS OF MEN HAVE BEEN LAID 
BARE TO ME; AND LO! MY TESTIMONY 
CONCERNING ALL THINGS IS THIS :— 


fo Wiall is Dense, and no 
Well is Deep, where a Will fs 
Daring. 


Tue-Out-anp-OvuTeR. 





flourishing village of Goldan, and 
transformed into a rocky desert the 
garden-like valley and fairy lake of 
Lowertz—annihilated, no one survived 
to tell precisely when or how, the little 
bathing establishment which (with the 
habitual daring of those whio live amid 
avalanches or volcanoes) had been 
reared by the proprietor of the medi- 
cinal springs of St. Remi, in a spot 
expressly calculated to invite destruc- 
tion, whenever long-continued rains 
should loosen the superincumbent 
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rocks, whose evidently frail texture 
and toppling position the passing tra- 
veller gazed on with affright, while the 
impunity of nearly half a century had 
robbed the few inmates of the wooden 
structure at their feet, of even the 
sense of insecurity. 

These, it was generally supposed, 
had been reduced, by the advanced 
state of the season, to the old auber- 
giste and his wife, and the couple of 
domestics accustomed to share their 
annual solitude of neatly seven months, 
But at Lausanne alone—where the sad 
tidings shed unwonted gloom—it was 
known that a victim, whose sojourn 
there in the bloom of youth and health, 
and the somewhat sudden departure of 
herself and husband had excited con- 
siderable interest—must have been 
buried in the ruins of the frail bath- 
house, which rumour stated her to have 
been unable, from increasing indispo- 
sition, to leave. 

The idea, chimerical as it seemed— 
yet justified by some miraculous pre- 
servations amid similar disasters—of 
the possible rescue of the poor young 
English lady, as well as of the other 
sufferers, served to lend wings to the 
zeal which, on the first tidings of the 
catastrophe, had animated all within 
reach of the fatal spot, to the most 
strenuous exertions. But in vain, by 
the voluntary labour of united hun- 
dreds, were blocks of stone lifted, and 
niles of rubbish removed, sufficient to 
overwhelmed whole towns like 
Goldan or Pleurs. Not a trace of the 
frail materials of the crushed and anni- 
hilated bath-house could be discovered, 
nor a relic of mortality be dug out for 
the mockery of re-interment, from a 
tomb more striking and durable than 
all the monuments of man. 

The assembled crowds of honest 
Switzers, exhausted by the incessant 
labour of three days—disheartened by 
its utter fruitlessness—and provided, 
at an already rigorous season, with no 
better shelter than that of the rocks of 
one of the most inhospitable among their 
native valleys, were about to disperse, 
when a traveller, splashed to the eyes, 
and mounted on a mule sinking with 
fatigue, dashed up the rugged gorge 
as rapidly as the state of the exhausted 
animal he rode would permit, and 
pushing, reckless of peril, through the 
deep rocky pool formed by the -ob- 
structed waters of the twin torrents, 
which, foaming down the riven moun- 
tain face, had probably been the chief 
agents in the catastrophe, threw him- 
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self, in apparent agony, on the mass of 
giant blocks, which seemed to rise in 
mockery of that puny creation of man 
whose very site they had obliterated. 

All drew back respectfully from 
intrusion on the unutterable woe of 
him whom they instinctively felt to be 
the husband of “/a belle Anglaise ;”* 
though they little knew how that 
anguish was aggravated, not by acci- 
dental absence alone, (as they fondly 
imagined), but by remorse for deser- 
tion, apparent, at least, of her who had 
been so sadly—nay, as if in retribution 
—terribly snatched from him. 

Those only who have gathered from 
the foregoing letters the inestimable 
value of the treasure he had lost, can 
imagine with what ardent delight he 
had flown—the first moment of eman- 
cipation from an odious thraldom—to 
explain and atone for all! They only 
can picture his despair on learning at 
Lausanne, from the voice of common 
rumour, that the grave (and such an 
appalling one!) had closed on all his 
hopes—they only can figure his pas- 
sionate entreaties, backed by promises 
of unlimited recompense, to the — 
thising mountaineers, who surrounded 
it, to resume their baffled exertions, 
and rescue for him but the smallest 
relic of all he had held dear. 

Moved by his distress, and by the 
frantic exertions which, spite of fatigue, 
it inspired, far more than by the stimulus 
of reward, the kind peasants resumed 
awhile the spade and mattock; but 
against masses sufficient to baffle even 
the might of the encroaching waves, 
how powerless are the inroads of a 
multitude of human insects! One 
huge rock alone (still denominated, 
from its superior elevation and dome- 
like figure, the “ Kirch-stein”) sufficed 
to mock the efforts of an army, and to 
assert the future dominion of chaos 
over a region which it had never 
more than partially resigned. All 
hope, all motives for further exertion 
were now at an end; and no sooner 
was this the case, than the pastor of 
a neighbouring commune, by whose 
benevolence and judgment the efforts 
of the peasantry had been guided and 
stimulated, availed himself of the be- 
reaved husband’s exhaustion of body 
and mind, to convey him unresistingly 
to his not very distant dwelling ; setting 
him (like the Samaritan in Scripture) 
on his own sure-footed mule, whose 
steps he himself led up the rugged 
tortuous path, (known only before to a 
few daring hunters), by which the 
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annihilation of the rocky ladders, used 
for centuries for egress from the valley, 
had forced the rescued party to pene- 
trate. 

It was through this pass that the 
first news of the éboulement, which 
might otherwise, from the isolated 
character of the valley, have remained 
unknown till the return of spring, had 
been conveyed. A youth, either deaf 
and dumb, or ignorant of the language 
of the country, was the first to an- 
nounce, by expressive signs, to the 
inmates of the nearest chdlets, the 
nature of the calamity ; and to save 
them, to their own infinite surprise, 
many miles of déour, by conducting 
them ucross the before unsuspected 
outlet, immediately to the head of the 
devastated valley. This done, he dis- 
appeared, no one knew whither, though 
his solicitude in procuring aid, and 
wild, care-worn appearance, led all 
to suspect his deep interest in some 
victim of the catastrophe. 

It was, perhaps, well for Charles 
Maltravers, that the stupor of grief 
and fatigue veiled from his eyes much 
of the peril of the almost erial path, 
threaded along a dizzy mountain side 
by his mule and its kind conductor ; 
who, forgetful, amid cares for his sad 
charge, of his own personal safety, 
found at times but scanty and pre- 
carious footing, while leading, with the 
tenderness of a mother for her sick 
child, the stranger, with whom recent 
bereavement had taught him but too 
well to sympathise. 

They emerged at length safely, after 
a journey of about five hours, in the 
smiling valley of M ; and by the 
joint cares of the good clergyman and 
his old housekeeper, Charles (now in 
the first stage of a brain fever, the 
joint effect of long anxieties and of the 
sudden shock by which they had been 
terminated) was put to bed, in a room 
hallowed to the use of misfortune in 
the eyes of the pastor, by its having 
witnessed, but a few months before, 
the transition from time to eternity of 
his beloved partner. That his recent 
wounds should have re-opened, amid 
a long course of danger and delirium, 
during which the word “wife” was 
ever on the unconscious sufferer’s lips, 
may be imagined ; but he felt all his 
painful sympathies compensated when 
youth at length prevailed, and it was 
ee his interesting guest would 
ive. 

To reconcile him to life was Emanuel 
Lindemann’s next and fondest care ; 


and a task which might have baffled 
even the skill of a Christian pastor, 
was smoothed by the unconscious 
prattle of a child! More than once, 
during Maltravers’ long aberrations, 
he had fancied he saw a little figure 
in white flitting round his bed. But 
it was not till fever had quite left him, 
that he felt sure of being, one morning 
—as he lay half awakened by the rosy 
light reflected from the snowy moun- 
tain ey gazed on by 
aay ovely child of about five years 
old. 

Charles, at all times particularly 
fond of children, raised himself to 
detain and kiss the little intruder, 
She shrunk back, more from surprise 
than fear, and then said— 

“ You don’t lie still now, like poor 
mamma. She could not get up to 
kiss Nina, and I thought you were 
going away too, to leave papa all 
alone. But you'll stay now, won't you? 
Papa has never been happy, nor Nina 
either, since mamma left us.” 

“Has she been long gone, Nina ?” 
asked the feeble occupant of what had 
seemed so lately once more a bed of 
death. 

“She went when roses grew—for 
the bed that is all red with sunshine 
now, was red with roses then. But 
mamma's cheeks were very white, and 
papa’s have been white ever since, and 
your’s are white now. I think you 
must both be a /itt/le dead too !” 

“Dead, indeed! unconscious inno- 
cent!” echoed Charles—* dead as those 
whose hearts are alike buried in the 
grave |” 

But the hold which the sense of 
mutual bereavement gave the good 
pastor over his patient's mind, was 
neither unfelt on the one side, nor 
unimproved on the other; and the 
long hours of a tedious convalescence 
were hallowed by Christian sympathy 
with errors and sorrows—all of which 
were at length unhesitatingly poured 
forth. 

The career of Charles Maltravers— 
no unusual one for a young man of 
fortune, indisposed by character for a 
course of university studies—had com- 
menced in a dragoon regiment ; during 
his brief period of duty in which he 
had been quartered in Scotland. This 
was then, it must be remembered, by 
no means the privileged and fashionable 
resort it has since become, but a coun- 
try about which and its peculiar usages 
little was known, and less interest felt 
or expressed. By young officers it 
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was regarded as an exile, the rugged- 
ness of which was certainly mitigated 
by the hospitality of the barbarian 
inhabitants—but whose tedium was to 
be beguiled by every lawful and un- 
lawful means. 

Play is, unluckily, one of the re- 
sources which an idler of fortune never 
fails to find naturalized every where ; 
and a chance visit of curiosity paid by 
the young dragoon, (a mere boy in 
years, and younger still in knowledge 
of the world,) soon after his arrival in 
Edinburgh, to the ancient palace of 
Holyrood, led to a vision of beauty at 
least equal to that of the unfortunate 
Scottish queen in whose apartments it 
occurred ; while in his own future 
domestic history, the rencontre gave 
rise to consequences little less disas- 
trous than those which the fatal “closet” 
had been destined to witness. 

Among the many impoverished scions 
of old families whom the privileges of 
the palace as a sanctuary induced to 
take refuge within its walls, the most 
conspicuous was a Colonel G——, 
who, occupying, per favour, the splendid 
apartments of a noble relative, was 
enabled to defy his creditors, and gra- 
tify his luxurious habits by a style of 
entertainments ill becoming the cha- 
racter of a hopelessly ruined man. At 
these suppers, however, (the then 
fashionable meal of the day), though 
amusement might be the ostensible, 
play was the real business of the 
meeting ; though of this Charles— 
who, introduced by a comrade, was 
solely drawn there by the fascinations 
of the Colonel’s handsome daughter— 
was loug suffered to continue in igno- 
rance. At length, however, when the 
eyes of Maria G were supposed 
to have sufficiently enthralled the young 
Englishman to place his purse or person 
(as circumstances might render eligible) 
alike in the power of the family, he 
was gradually initiated, and drawn on, 
by partial success, to hazard such sums 
as it was well known that dependence 
on a very strict and severe guardian 
would make it impossible for him to 
pay without exposure. The bait took, 
and the despair natural to a novice so 
circumstanced, was artfully soothed and 
alleviated by hints, that by skilfully 
cultivating the good graces of the 
daughter, who presided over, or at 
least sanctioned with her presence 
these midnight revels, the enforcement 
of her father’s claims might be post- 
poned, if not altogether evaded. 

There needed not this Jine of escape 
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from presentembarrassment to entangle 
a young and very inexperienced man 
in the toils of an already practised 
coquette—veiled, as they were espe- 
cially, beneath a reserve and coldness, 
by which he was blinded to their very 
existence. Stimulated by the apparent 
difficulties of a conquest he might 
otherwise have cared little to achieve, 
and betrayed (by a parental severity he 
had still less anticipated) into a clan- 
destine correspondence, in which his 
hopes of an indissoluble union were not 
only openly expressed, but, in the 
fervour of youthful imagination, dwelt 
on as if already realised—Charles 
hovered, rather tacitly connived at than 
encouraged, around one, by whose 
sharp-sighted father he hourly ex- 
pected to be questioned as to his 
intentions, and urged to immediate 
matrimony. 

He little thought that the wary 
calculator, to whom bis daughter’s com- 
manding beauty rendered her at all 
times a sure card in the way of matri- 
monial speculation, was balancing be- 
tween the dear-bought advantages of 
clandestinely allying her to a minor, 
whose wealth would be, for some time * 
at least, untangible, and the certain 
prospective benefit to be reaped by 
retaining the power of enforcing liere- 
after, on his coming of age, the repay- 
ment of the large sums due at play; 
with whatever more of compensation 
might be wrung from him by the pos- 
sible wish to back out of an engage- 
ment, in which, though his fancy was 
actively embarked, his heart—it was 
evident to oue cunning in its every 
intricacy—was but slightly interested. 

His regiment, during this indecision, 
was summoned from Scotland—and to 
his own astonishment, and that of those 
by whom the progress of the flirtation 
had been witnessed, Colonel G 
made no effort to obtain the immediate 
fulfilment of his tacit engagement ; but 
while sanctioning a continued corres- 
pondence, seemed to await, with won- 
derful philosophy for a man in sanctuary 
for debt, either Charles’s re-appear- 
ance on his majority some few months 
thence, to claim, in person, the hand 
of his daughter, or failing that, by 
proxy as his debtor, in the shape of as 
many good bank-bills as might indem- 
nify him for the loss of a son-in-law, 
rich indeed, but not likely to remain 
long so, and whom he could not, in 
that capacity, pillage with any tolerable 
decency. 

It was the parting between those 
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who had Jong passed, to themselves 
and others, as affianced lovers, which 
first revealed to Charles Maltravers 
that if Maria G-—— (as he sometimes 
suspected) had never cared for him, 
he had in fact rather admired, and 
been dazzled with, than really loved 
her. He was far, however, from being 
yet emancipated from the dominion 
of her brilliant beauty, and of a haughty 
capricious style of character perhaps 
best fitted to enslave a youthful novice ; 
and it was not till time and absence 
had conspired with the ill-dissembled 
indifference of her own letters, and 
information from various quarters, 
highly unfavourable to her father’s 
character, that Charles—even before 
coming of age, by the advice and con- 
sent of his guardian—inclosed, in a 
fair and manly statement of his altered 
sentiments, the panacea he knew best 
calculated to heal the wounded vanity 
of both father and daughter—viz. the 
doubled amount of the snm by which 
he had purchased experience and eman- 
cipation, 

He had laid his account, as well as 
his adviser, with one attempt, at least, 
to pique or bully him into a return to 
his forfeited allegiance ; but the in- 
dignant return, in a simple envelope, 
addressed, with studied contempt, by 
Maria’s own hand, not of his letters, 
(which, it was to be presumed, had 
been destroyed,) but of one or two 
costly trinkets, (while a ring of less 
value, but greater significance, was 
unaccountably retained,) testified the 
acquiescence of father and daughter 
in the dissolution of the connexion. 

The truth was, that wider and 
brighter views of aggrandizement, 
through the means of her beauty, 
had suggested themselves to Maria’s 
ambitious parent, during a temporary 
visit to Paris, at a period when the 
financial distress which immediately 
preceded the French Revolution ele- 
vated successful gamblers of all de- 
scriptions to the acme of temporary 
opulence. Among these was the Comte 
de V ,a man of high family, though 
indifferent character and desperate for- 
tunes, but whose near relationship to 
more than one of the ephemeral minis- 
ters of the day, put hi:n in possession 
of information invaluable to more daring 
and reckless speculators. Comte de 
Vv and Colonel) G—— were con- 
genial spirits ; and the price demanded 
for the admission of the latter into full 
participation of the gainful adventure, 
was the hand of his daughter, whose 
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claims were justly reckoned on by the 
Count, as a powerful key for unlocking, 
in a dissipated and profligate court, the 
secrets of many a diplomatic votary of 
the fair. 

Maria, callous and ambitious as she 
was, would have shrunk, with some- 
what of English feelings, from the 
odious nuptials ; but there lurked then, 
as since, in the air of Paris, an intoxi- 
cating fascination, which made the 
prospect of moving in its highest and 
most brilliant circles, even as the wife 
of Count de V » an irresistible 
temptation. For a few short feverish 
years she shared the ominous festivi- 
ties of a nation, dancing on the brink 
of a fathomless abyss; and when it 
yawned at length, to engulph, at one 
fell swoop, all the aristocracy and pro- 
perty of the kingdom, the ruin which 
others met nobly and honourably, as 
the mere victims of their rank or 
wealth, involved Count de V——, as 
the base betrayer of the former, and 
fraudulent appropriator of the latter. 
Boundless speculations in confiscated 
lands, and assignats, (both, amid threa- 
tened national bankruptcy, alike worth- 
less,) drove forth De V , Stripped 
of his iniquitous gains, and jastly 
stigmatised by his order as a traitor 
and renegade, to court fortune, and 
follow his; original vocation as a game- 
ster in a foreign country. 

To forward these views, keeping 
aloof from the haunts of his indignant 
countrymen was expedient. Leaving, 
therefore, his wife to subsist, on the 
produce of some trinkets, at Lausanne, 
De V proceeded to the north, to 
avail himself of the well-known passion 
of its sons for play, at some court, 
hitherto unresorted to, from its remote- 
ness, by distinguished emigres. The 
Comtesse, as a matter of course, was 
to follow ; but reverse and exile had 
unveiled to her, in their full deformity, 
those qualities in her lord which the 
bustle and splendour of Paris had pre- 
vented from intruding on her thoughts ; 
and she was just revolving, with a 
bitterness softened by no trace of re- 
gard for him she called husband, the 
contrast between the precarious exis- 
tence of a ruined gambler’s life, in a 
petty German town, and the bright, 
brief dream of pomp, whose gorgeous- 
ness yet swam before her mind’s eye, 
when her bodily eyes opened, with all 
the suddenness and shock of a real 
apparition, on her former lover and 
almost bridegroom—Charles Maltra- 
vers, 
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Little as she had ever really valued 
—less as she had thought of him 
during the busy eventful interval since 
their separation—all the pride of a 
woman scorned, rose in her haughty 
soul, when her eye rested on the man 
by whom she had been deliberately 
resigned ; standing before her, too, the 
apparently happy husband of a pale 
girl, whose puny pretensions to loveli- 
ness formed—something whispered— 
an almost insulting contrast to her own 
far loftier style of charms. In the first 
interview (already so fully detailed by 
her unconscious rival) no sentiment 
predominated in Maria’s mind, save 
the proud determination to requite, 
with scornful avoidance, the boyish 
inconstancy which, till then, reciprocal 
forgetfulness had almost banished from 
her mind. 

But there lurked beneath the cold 
exterior of Madame de V a voleano 
of passions—theslumbering vehemence 
of which, one glance at the relative 
domestic situation of herself and Emily 
Maltravers, sufficed to awaken. Of 
these, the most powerful undoubtedly 
was hatred of Count de V , to 
whose personal and moral deformities 
the fine manly figure, and peculiarly 
winning manners of him whom, asa 


raw boy, she had despised and under- 
valued, formed a mortifying contrast. 
Envy found abundant nutriment in 
his evident attachment, and devoted 


attentions to his wife. Vanity shrunk, 
humiliated, before his palpable indiffe- 
rence (after the inevitable embarrass- 
ment of a first rencontre) towards her- 
self; while the instinctive dislike with 
which Emily, unconsciously, regarded 
her, inspired the savage wish to give it, 
indeed, a“ local habitation” and tangible 
cause. 

But smiles and blandishments, the 
weapons. of common-place coquetry, 
were now, as in earlier days, foreign 
to the nature of Madame de V ; 
and she who, even as a portionless 
girl, disdained to retain by a smile, a 
conquest, to the importance of which 
she was not insensible, could not stoop 
to attain, by blandishment, even the 
dearer object of reclaiming his truant 
homage, at the expense of his wife's 
peace of mind. 

By degrees, other projects of a 
darker and more desperate character 
than mere flirtation suggested them- 
selves to her mind. She recollected 
the interposition of her now deceased 
father, (to which, at the time, she had 
attached little importance,) by which 
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the letters addressed to her by Charles, 
during their engagement, had been 
rescued from the flames ; and the re- 
mark by which the transaction was 
accompanied, that if the thing were 
worth prosecuting, there was where- 
withal in that packet to make his sub- 
sequent renunciation of her, as a wife, 
a mere dead letter. “The youth 
forgets he was in Scotland when he 
signed himself, in one of his rhapsodies, 
your ever-adoring husband—he ma 
thank his stars that it happens to suit 
us to forget it also !” 

But it now—too well, alas! for the 
peace of mind of the writer !—suited 
the views of emancipation cherished 
by Maria de V , to rescue, from 
its long oblivion, the fatal correspon- 
dence ; and the hurried journey of 
Maltravers to England was the con- 
sequence of an intimation, on her part, 
that it had been submitted for inspec- 
tion to judicial authorities in Scotland, 
as a preliminary step to the possible 
dissolution of her present hateful ties. 

“TI know,” said she, in the billet 
communicating the step to her victim, 
(who, since the scene in the Chateau 
de Vuflens, and his wife’s pitiable 
emotion under it, had kept indignantly 
aloof), “that in establishing—as I am 
told is unquestionable—my legal claims 
on your hand, I shall merely get rid 
of one husband, without acquiring 
another. For through the thin veil 
of a deference, which I owe solely to 
your wish to purchase secrecy on my 
part towards your soi-disant wife, I 
have long discovered, that though the 
law may invest me with your hitherto 
usurped name, your heart, too grovelling 
in manhood as in youth, for union with 
Maria G , is devoted to a more 
congenial object. 1 care not—escape 
from Comte de V——, which would 
be cheaply purchased even by endu- 
rance of your forced society, will be 
the more welcome to me from its 
absence ; while she to whom you 
would gladly—spite of prior engage- 
ments—cling, is too much, thank 
heaven! the slave of forms and de- 
cencies, to brook the degradation. 
Poor puny thing! I pity her almost 
enough at times to give her present 
jealous pangs the coup de grace of 
tidings of our joint approaching free- 
dom !” 

This fiendish epistle sent Maltravers 
—relieved by his wife’s proposed de- 
parture for St. Remi, from fears of 
premature disclosure—by the nearest 
route to England. Under any less 
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pressing circumstances, the onethrough 
rance, in its present convulsed state, 
would have beenavoided byan English- 
man; but expedition was now with 
Charles such an object, that he fondly 
flattered himself with the hope of 
escaping molestation by avoiding 
Paris, and skirting the frontiers to- 
wards some northern port, where he 
might embark, unobserved, for Eng- 
land. 

But the flight of the royal family to 
Varennes had redoubled vigilance pre- 
cisely on the side of Alsace ; and the 
entrance of an English stranger, un- 
provided with credentials, from that 
focus of emigration and loyalty, Swit- 
zerland, could not possibly have been 
worse-timed for his own present safety 
or further progress, Two weary 
months was Maltravers detained by 
the revolutionary authorities at Col- 
mar, during which one open billet— 
which, to obviate fresh alarm to his 
poor wife, he besought might be des- 
patched without place or date—was 
the sole communication he was per- 
mitted to hold with Lausanne. From 
England, however, he was allowed to 
produce proofs of his perfect unconcern 
in any possible royalist intrigues ; and 
at length permitted to prosecute his 
journey—the feverish haste of which, 
combined with the anxieties of previous 
detention, incapacitated him, long after 
his arrival in England, for personal 
exertions. 


From his friend Vernon, however, 
under whose roof this period of forced 
inactivity was passed, Charles gained 
intelligence which, coming when it 
did, afforded a delight such as at no 
other time pecuniary advantage could 
have imparted. A critical exposure— 
aided by Vernon’s cool determination 
—of foul play among the gang of well- 
born sharpers, (whose claims the pro- 
duce of his poor wife’s jewels had been 
left to satisfy,) exonerated him from 
all scruple in withholding, for a better 
purpose, the sum so nobly sacrificed 
by the unhesitating Emily. And 
where, thought Charles, could a holier 
or more legitimate one ever offer 
itself, than the purchase (if prac- 
ticable) for his wife, with her own 
abdicated ornaments, of the gems, 
outweighing all earthly treasures— 
peace and reputation ! 


The immediate offer of three thou- 
sand pounds would, he flattered him- 
self, (by affording her the means of 
existence separate from her husband,) 


suffice to purchase the silence of Maria, 
on claims at best but questionable, 
and involving litigation and exposure, 
But in this he had miszalculated the 
character of one, as reckless of gold as 
himself; and whose far-dearer hopes 
of revenge were stimulated by the 
very magnitude of the sacrifice b 
which it was hoped to bribe her to 
a 7m them. 

“ Your insulting proposal,” she 
wrote, “comes too late. Not onl 
is she who fondly imagined herself 
your wife, ere this apprised (by no 
voluntary act of mine, but in answer 
to her own rash, unadvised inquiries) 
of all you seek in vain to bury in 
oblivion, but means have been taken 
by a less ungrateful partaker in my 
father’s former hospitalities, (whom 
chance sent hither, a passing tra- 
veller, to requite them,) to place my 
claims on a foundation not to be 
shaken by your anticipated denial or 
misrepresentation of a boyish corres. 
pondence. With Captain S , the 
no-doubt remembered associate of your 
Edinburgh campaign, I have looked 
over the proofs even your letters con- 
tain, of faith irrevocably plighted in the 
eye of Scottish law ; but, thanks to his 
native knowledge of its subtilties, it is 
on facts, not expressions—on two un- 
prejudiced witnesses, instead of one 
perjured recreant—that my cause now 
rests triumphantly. The night passed 
so providentially (as they who stil, 
amid the reign of reason, dream of 
providence, would call it) under the 
roof of Captain S ’s still happily 
surviving landlady—the explicit avowal 
of our union called forth by her for- 
tunate prudency—her unhesitating re- 
collection of the damning circumstances 
—all place me in a position of security, 
nay of triumph, whence retreat would 
be alike absurd and _pusillanimous. 
The paltry sum extorted, as you say, 
from fancied conjugal affection, will 
be more appropriately employed in 
consoling its unhappy owner, than in 
the hope—degrading as it is fruitless— 
of bribing one, whom the law will soon 
raise from a pensioner on your bounty, 
to a sharer in that opulence which 
must, ere long, again devolve on you, 
from the succession (unknown to me 
till Captain B betrayed the secret) 
of your old bed-rid uncle. The same 
number of annual thousands, now in- 
sultingly proffered by you, will then 
enable me to support—the farther the 
better from yourself and England— 
the proud position in which alone 
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Maria G-—— was destined, or desires 
to exist.” 

The adventure so insultingly relied 
on by Madame de V. for substan- 
tiating her claims on Maltravers, was 
one which, however calculated to im- 
pose at the moment on an unreflecting 
novice, could only, when viewed by 
Charles in the light of matured expe- 
rience, be regarded as a concerted 
feature in her father’s then existing 
design of securing him, at all events, 
as a son-in-law. 

The sole inconvenience by which 
the many advantages of a residence 
under the roof of the Scottish palace 
were counterbalanced, was a difficulty 
in ingress and egress after certain 
hours ; of which the Colonel was by 
no means sorry to avail himself for 
detaining, frequently till morning light, 
the frequenters of his hazard-table. To 
lend colour to this detention, it was 
consequently his daughter's custom, 
when partaking in the then rare pub- 
lic gaieties of Edinburgh, to pass the 
night at the house of a young married 
friend, her intimacy with whom enabled 
her to dispense (at least it was so 
alleged) with the formality of previous 
notice. 

It so happened, however, (whether 
accidentally or not, may be inferred 
from the result,) that on the occasion 
of a masked ball, the first of its kind 
in Edinburgh, to which Maria was 
escorted, to mect, as was said, this 
jady, by Charles and her father’s 
secret ally, and her own subsequent 
adviser, Captain S , not only ‘was 
her intended chaperon unaccountably 
absent, but her absence, on inquiry, 
found to be caused by the sudden 
illness of her husband at his country 
residence—to which Mrs. L had 
flown, carrying with her, as a skilful 
sick nurse, the old servant usually left 
in charge of the town house, who (as 
a necessary consequence) had carried 
off, in her turn, the keys of the empty 
mansion ! 

What was to be done? It was 
already long past midnight; Maria 
durst not disobey her father by knock- 
ing up so late, and probably without 
effect, the gruff old Cerberus of the 
palace. Hotels, as now understood, 
there were none in Edinburgh, its few 
then existing ones bearing, in nature 
as well as name, the character of 
“ taverns ;’ nor did Maria know, 
among its staid and sober residents, 
one family on which she could intrude, 
uninvited, at so unreasonable an hour. 


Charles, on whom, as her acknow- 
ledged lover, nay privileged bride- 
groom, devolved the chief responsibility 
of his fair partner, could only, it may 
be supposed of one so young and in- 
experienced, share, without relieving, 
her perplexity ; when Captain S——, 
his senior by at least a dozen years, 
stepped forward, as the friend of Colo- 
nel G , with a proposal, which, 
objectionable as it seemed, held out 
the only prospect of obtaining a night's 
shelter beneath a respectable roof for 
their joint charge. 

A coach was hastily summoned, and 
the Captain undertook to obtain, even 
under such equivocal appearances, a 
few hours’ lodging for Miss G 
from his own decent widowed land- 
lady—provided (as he said, with a 
smile) le were allowed himself to 
anticipate a little, and represent, as 
already united, those whom the good 
lady might otherwise scruple, on his 
bachelor authority, to admit into her 
house. 

“You and I,” continued he to 
Charles, (whose burst of confusion at 
the suggestion almost rivalled Maria’s 
indignant one,) “ can easily adjourn to 
the nearest tavern, should the old lady 
insist on turning us out when we have 
succeeded in lodging Miss G 3 
but even to be allowed to resign in 
her favour my highly honoured apart- 
ment, 1 must be backed—by silence, 
at least—in my assertions of her being 
already Mrs. Maltravers.” 

Before any one had time to enter a 
protest, they were already ascending 
the steep stairs of the old widow’s 
domicile, and subjected to the scrutiny 
—no lenient one—of a pair of sharp, 
black eyes ; which at first saw only 
beneath Maria’s to her unheard-of 
disguise, one of those “ play-actresses,” 
regarded with pious horror by persons 
of her age and country. 

Even the haughty Maria quailed 
beneath the gaze of the indignant 
Scotchwoman, whose outraged feelings 
her lodger (a privileged favourite) 
hastened to propitiate, by briefly 
stating the necessity of the case, and 
the perfect respectability of the youth- 
ful couple whom the chance circum- 
stance of a residence in the palace 
had thrown on her well-known hos- 
pitality for a few hours’ shelter from 
the pitiless peltings of a snowy night 
in January. 

“And are ye sure she’s a right 
body, and nane o’ your light o’ loves, 
Captain?” asked Mrs, Mac Tavish, 
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on whom the beauty and dignified 
air of Maria, and her fantastic and 
shameless attire, made a strangely 
contradictory impression. 

“ Ask her husband there,” reiterated 
her lodger, (whose lengthened sejour 
had hitherto given rise to nothing to 
shake the widow’s confidence,) adding, 
in a whisper—“ He's a rich English- 
man, who can well requite civility, 
and his wife is a Colonel’s daughter, 
nearly related to Lord F. ; and it 
is hard that her father’s chancing to 
be in the abbey should subject her to 
insult,” 

* Na, na, Captain,” replied the sturdy 
moralist, “it’s her being out of the 
abbey, and on sic an errand, that has 
brought this affront upon her, But 
as I’m wae for a lady cast awa’ at this 
time o’ night, if the young gentleman 
says she’s his wife, (though he looks 
young, young for a married man,) she 
shall no want a bed from Nelly Mac 
Tavish, nor need to say she was in- 
debted to you for your room, Captain, 
neither.” 

The requisite assurance—extorted 
by the significant looks of Captain 
S , and the yet more irresistible 
dilemma of his intended—was of course 
given by one, who saw in it only a 
pardonable equivocation, excused by 
necessity, and soon to be justified by 
the event ; and not, alas! (like most 
falsehoods of expediency) the fertile 
source of undreamt-of and enduring 
evils ! * * « + « 

To repair, if possible, these fatal 
consequences, at least to ascertain, in 
person, their precise extent, and legal 
bearing on his position, did Charles 
Maltravers, with the celerity of one 
whose life or death were at stake, 
poe after seven eventful years, 

is second journey to Scotland. His 
first object, on arriving at Edinburgh, 
was to see the old landlady, on the 
strength of whose recollections of the 
fatal colouring given by her crafty 
lodger to the events of the night 
assed under her roof by himself and 
Maria G—— turned, he knew, the 
chief foree of the legal proof she 
might be able to bring forward of her 
prior elaim to his band. 

It cost him some search, amid the 
changes then rapidly taking place in 
the northern metropolis, to find out 
the obscure abode which, seven years 
before, had been deemed a fit lodging 
for a youth of fashion, Frequent 
visits, however, to that false friend, 
had stamped it on his memory ; and 
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toiling his we up the long “common 
stair,” (so called in Edinburgh from 
leading alike to various suites of sepa- 
rate apartments), he knocked, in the 
twilight of a summer evening, at the 
door, still displaying, on its ample 
brass plate, the name of Mrs. Mac 
Tavish. 

It was opened by the old lady her. 
self, little altered either in dress or 
appearance—and though the recogni. 
tion was not at first mutual, yet the 
English tones of Charles’s voice seemed 
soon to recall, but too faithfully, the 
circumstances of their former brief 
acquaintance. 

“ I ken yenow,” exclaimed the land- 
lady, as, emerging from the dark pas- 
sage, she led Maltravers into a parlour, 
in which the full light of a western 
sunset still fell on his care-worn face— 
“But, hech! ye're an altered man 
sin’ the night that you and the bonnie 
leddy played the pliskie that has brought 
yourhidden marriage, I hear, to ahappy 
ending! It wad hae been lang ere I 
had tell’t upon twa heedless simple 
creatures, to bring mischief upon them; 
and I threepit sair to them that wad 
hae backspeired me, that I minded 
naething about ye. But when your 
comrade, the Captain, cam’ to me, 
no lang syne, and said you and the 
leddy were miserable asunder, and 
naething could bring ye thegether 
but my gude word, I thought it 
sipfu’ to deny’t ony langer, and it 
but God’s truth after a’. So I e’en 
pat my name to a bit paper, saying 
I minded fu’ weel your coming late 
at e’en to my house for lack o’ ither 
quarters, and my gawn to steek the 
door in your faces, (as a douce woman 
should,) till my lodger tell’d me, afore 
ye, that ye were lawfu’ man and wife, 
though it was na yet made public, 
Ye'll mind that I wadna believe him 
till he took yoursel’ to witness, and 
syne I showed the bonny leddy to my 
chamber o° dais, (for I didna think it 
wise-like to put her into my young 
lodger’s ain room,) though he made 
her welcome till’t, and sat up a’ 
night, ye may remember, carousin’ and 
crackin’ wi’ you in this very par- 
lour.” 

“So you have really, and that lately, 
signed a paper, to the effect that Miss 
G and I passed under your roof 
as man and wife ?” gasped Charles— 
having gathered, though slowly, amid 
the torrent of Mrs. Mac Tavish’s fluent 
Scotch, the fatal import of her well 
intended testimony. 
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“’Deed an’ I have,” replied the 
matron, on whom now began to dawn 
also the unwelcome nature of her sup- 
posed joyful communication — “ and 
what for no? Were the lassie and 
you no agreed, (as the folk tell’t me,) 
and keep itasunder, for lack o’a friend’s 
testimony to mak’ gude your. mar- 
riage ?” 

“I am married—have been for years 
married to another!” exclaimed poor 
Charles, stunned out of all self-com- 
mand by this knell to his hopes—* and 
if she dies, and I die by our ties being 
broken, woman! it will be all your 
doing.” 

“Na! na!” replied the canny Scotch- 
woman ; “the sin maun lie at the door 
o’ them that laid the plot at first, and 
garr'd me trew I was doin’ for the best 
sinsyne! But I’m wae for ye, sir; for 
though ye look na like a blythe bride- 
groom, ve're a wiser-like man far than 
when I first kent ye; and a sair heart 
it maun be to her that’s owned ye sae 
lang, to think ye’re no her ain now! 
She'll be a -haughty madam too that’s 
striving to mak’ out her marriage wi’ 
ye; if she tosses her head up but half 
as high as she did yon night, when I 
keepit the door between her an’ me, 
till I heard ye baith say she was a wife, 
an’ nae light body! Waes me! that 
it canna be unsaid now, Fouk should 
beware how they gie heed to the idle 
words 0’ a pair o’ senseless callants. 

“ But ye'll no gang awa’, sir, an’ you 
sae pale and faint like, without a drap 
o’ wine to settle ye,” said the good- 
natured hostess, pulling the unresisting 
Charles into her own privileged sanc- 
tum, from the parlour, whose -associa- 
tions instinct told her must be too 
distressing. ‘* And what for should ye 
gang at a’, if ye’re a traveller, (as I 
jalouse,) and hae nae ither lodging pro- 
vided? Ye ken the warst now, and 
gin ye’ll accept o’ a night’s quarters 
—or a week’s—or a yeur's—fain wad 
I mak’ up to ye for the ill my owre 
free tongue may hae wrought to you 
and your's.” 

Those only who, like Charles Mal- 
travers, have experienced the feeling 
of added desolation imparted to a sick 
heart by arriving alone in a land of 
strangers—the cordial of honest sym- 
pathy and the unaccountable fascina- 
tion of scenes of youth, even though 
associated with misfortune—will under- 
stand his tacit aeceptance of the godd 
widow's offer, in preference to wander- 
ing farther in quest of accommodation 
for a sojourn so brief, as the ruin of 
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all the hopes which broughé him thither, 
must render his in Edinburgh, At an 
inn he felt he must have ordered, and 
seemed to partake of food; but this, 
the choking in his throat forbade, as 
well as protracted discourse ; so, briefly 
muttering that business would detain 
him out till bed-time, he rushed from 
the house, and strolled forth in quest of 
air to cool his burning brow. 

To escape from the labyrinth of hot 
and dusty streets, and breathe freely on 
one of the romantic hills which rise 
directly above the capital of Scotland, 
was his natural impulse ; and the house 
from whence he started being situated 
in the older portion of the city, the 
object he had in view, combined with 
the fascination to which we have already 
alluded, to lead his footsteps towards 
the well-known precincts of Holy- 
rood. 

Passing, with a shudder, its once 
enchanted, but now hateful portals, he 
turned aside hastily into the adjacent 
and neglected demense, still called by 
courtesy the “King’s Park,” sacred 
formerly tothe pleasures of the Scottish 
kings, but now open to the public, 
though, from its unfashionable locality, 
resorted to by few, except for purposes 
of hostile encounter or self-destruction, 
and the haunt of the midnight robber 
or assassin of darker and less civilized 
days. 

A deed of horror, perpetrated at no 
very distant period, had invested with 
peculiar gloom the ruins of the little 
hermitage, thrown into deep: shadow 
by the rugged face of the over-hanging 
hill. Shunned even in daylight by the 
timid and nervous, it was viewed after 
dusk with a superstitious dread, which 
secured it from the intrusion of the 
vulgar ; and on this account, perhaps, 
it was, in his present mood, selected by 
Charles as the scene of his melancholy 
musings. 

Wearied with the rapidity of his 
previous journey, and the exertion of 
climbing, on a sultry evening, the rocks 
amid which the hermitage of St. An- 
thony is perched, he threw himself, 
exhausted, on one of them, and revol- 
ved, in all their undisguised bitterness, 
the consequences which impended, not 
over his own comparatively guilty 
head, but that of the unoffending, and, 
he feared, the totally unprepared 
Emily. 

“ To lose her! and by my own folly, 
just at the moment when follies abju- 
red have knit us indissolubly together, 
is indeed, in my case, but a just retribu 
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tion for blessings long slighted ~and 
misused! This I could bear, if on my 
own head alone the blow could be con- 
centrated ; if it did not, in reaching 
mine, crush a being too fragile to 
struggle at once with separation, even 
from one unworthy of her, and loss of 
what, to her nice feelings, will appear 
the honour dearer to woman than life 
itself. 

“ How, if ever to return to her ?— 
in what terms, and through whom, to 
make the fatal communication? to 
what remote quarter of the globe to 
fly from claims, not less odious for 
being, alas! irresistible *’? These and 
other thoughts careered through the 
brain of poor Charles, yet more rapid- 
ly than the fleecy vapours, which, 
succeeding a cloudless day, now chased 
each other over the moon, which, un- 
perceived, had risen behind the shoul- 
der of the hill. Aware, from its height, of 
the hours that must have elapsed,Charles 
rose from a position, which, prudence 
under other circumstances, would long 
since have warned him to quit ; when, 
reckless as he was rendered by misfor- 
tune, he could not help starting to find 
himself not alone, and to perceive, 
striding across the moonlit space in 
front of his shadowy resting place, a 
tall, gaunt figure, invested with almost 


supernatural height, by the effect of 
the light which revealed it to the view. 
The cock of a pistol, rendered sharp- 
er by the surrounding stillness, lent for 
a brief moment ample corroboration to 
the evil designs of the intruder ; and 
the full light alone, by which his ever 


gesture was fortunately illumined, 
could have betrayed to his concealed 
observer that the weapon was directed 
against himself! With an energy, 
which self-preservation would at the 
time have hardly prompted, Charles, 
between whom and the stranger there 
intervened but a few short paces of 
rovidential darkness, threw himself on 
is uplifted arm, and easily wrenching, 
from one so unprepared, the fatal wea- 
pon, hurled it down the adjoining steep. 

After a struggle, short as it was 
unpremeditated, both stood in the 
moonlight, alike powerless: the one 
paralysed with sudden surprise, and, 
erhaps, unconscious awe; the other. 
Palf by pity for the prolonged woes of 
him whom he had instinctively rescued. 
The stranger, whose nerves a fatal 
purpose had artificially strung, while 
Charles was bowed by irremediable 
calamity, was the first to recover him- 
self, and mutter thanks to one, to whose 
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good intentions at least, he felt a 
debtor. 

“ Though about to act, as you say, 
sir,” said he, “a madman’s part, | 
have almost a madman’s excuse for it. 
Mine is not a tale to trouble a stranger 
with ; but gulled, trampled on, and 
sacrificed as I have been, from first 
to last, for eight long years, it was 
more than my brain, (weakened by 
sickness and climate) could stand, 
to be told, on arriving in my native 
country, that all I had toiled, and 
suffered, and lived on for, was for 
ever placed beyond my grasp! I am 
sane enough, however, to bless God 
that I was not allowed to be my own 
executioner. Grief and despair will do 
the work as surely, and I must live to 
make another feel the penalty of bro- 
ken vows. 

“This spot, sir, where I thought to 
end my life und sorrows, has witnessed 
many a stolen interview and vow, long 
since forsworn; and from that now 
dark and silent window,” (pointing to 
one in the long range of palace build- 
ings fronting where on stood) “has 
hung out — a signal of love and 
hope, as treacherous as the hand that 
placed it there.” 

A sympathetic shudder crossed the 
frame of Charles, when his eye, fullow- 
ing that of the stranger, rested on the 
very range of well-known apartments, 
once occupied by the destroyer of his 
own peace. 

“Can she have played false to more 
than one ?” hope eagerly whispered ; 
and then came conscience, like a knell, 
and asked in hoarser, deeper tone, 
“Is it the object of your own fickle 
desertion you thus long to prove per- 


jured.” 


Into this mystery of darkness Mal- 
travers did indeed long to penetrate, 
But to abuse the privilege of saving 
a man's life to cheat him of his confi- 
dence, was foreign to his manly nature ; 
though deeming it but a duty, in his 
new friend’s excited state of feeling, 
to see him safe to his place of abode, he, 
as they once more re-entered the town, 
requested to know where he lodged. 

“ Lodge!” the stranger mechanically 
reiterated ; “my lodging is on the cold 
ground!” added he, with a returning 
wildness which made his companion 
rejoice he had not lost sight of him. 
Then perceiving Charles’s natural hor- 
ror and astonishment, he added, ina 
more subdued tone, “I beg your par- 
don—I have been only two days in 
Edinburgh, and really it is so altered 
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since I left it, little more than a boy, 
that I could not find out any of my 
friends, and was fain to take up my 
quarters in my old haunts up about 
Arthur’s seat yonder; fine air, and cool 
leasant lodging, after seven years’ 
roil inthe West Indies !” 

« This will never do,” said Charles to 
himself; his mind thoroughly weaned, 
for the moment, from selfish considera- 
tions. “The poor fellow must have 
had a coup de soleil; and to leave him 
to himself in this state, would be abso- 
lute murder. Haveyou any objection, 
sir?” asked he, “to accept a room in 
the house of a worthy woman, under 
whose roof I (myself an English stran- 
ger) have engaged my night’s lodging ? 
you would find it difficult, I think, thus 
oem to find suitable accommodation 
elsewhere.” 

“ Any where you please, sir,” replied 
the subdued, and evidently sinking 
stranger ; on whose exhausted frame 
the fatigue and excitement of the last 
two days, joined to absence of, at least, 
any regular meal, was now perfectly 
legible ; and it was a positive relief to 
Charles to hail once more the humble 
dwelling, from whose haunted precincts 
he had escaped so gladly. 

A glance of characteristic suspicion 
from the hostess, first awoke Maltra- 
vers to the awkwardness of one stran- 
ger thus introducing another ; but, as 
if on further scrutiny, instinctively com- 
prehending it all, she said, 

“Ye'll hae met in wi’ anither friend 
in trouble, I’m thinking, like yersel’! 
it’s lucky I did na scrimp the supper, 
jalousing ye might hae had but little 
dinner !” 

The repast, light, inviting, and re- 
commended by the civility of the heart, 
soon smoked on the table; and at its 
conclusion—in the same ominous apart- 
ment where decorum had once dictated 
to Charles a night’s ¢éte a téte with an 
insidious companion—did duty now 
prompt him to share the vigils of 
a companion, palpably unable and unfit 
to be lett to repose. It was in this, as 
in many other instances, its own 
reward ; for, his heart unlocked by un- 
wonted kindness and sympathy, the 
stranger soon poured into Charles's 
ear a tale of youthful love and credu- 
lity on his own part, and perfidy on 
that of others, with which his own 
fate was mysteriously bound up, and 
by whose timely discovery the load 
was at once lifted off his own labour- 
ing bosom. 

Richard Armstrong—the weather- 
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beaten, harassed, half-crazed victim of 
a conspiracy which had estranged him 
for years from his country, and doomed 
him, during that interval, to a state of 
degrading, and almost hopeless servi- 
tude—had been in youth the eminently 
handsome, but pennyless orphan-ward 
of Colonel G ; between whose 
daughter and the young student of me- 
dicine, a reciprocal, though, on her part, 
childish passion, long subsisted, ere it 
was suspected, and of course prohi- 
bited. It was carried on, however, in 
defiance of parental authority, until 
(after the many stolen interviews allu- 
ded to by the stranger) it was termina 
ted by an elopement—of which few 
save the indignant father ever knew— 
and by avalid, though irregular marriage, 
which was for ever buried in oblivion 
by the act of tyranny which kidnapped 
and sold (as was then but too possible) 
into actual slavery in a foreign West 
Indian settlement, the youthful bride- 
groom. Rumours of the loss of the 
vessel in which he sailed, corroborated 
by no tidings of him being ever after 
received, enabled the harsh father to 
exult in the supposed success of his 
scheme for rescuing his beautiful child 
from a degrading and profitless con- 
nexion; while shipwreck, sickness, 
hardships innumerable, and their con- 
sequent penury, had precluded his 
victim from attempting, for years his 
own extrication from a bondage, not 
the less absolute that Richard’s scanty 
medical skill had tenfold enhanced, 
in the eyes of a tyrannical master, the 
value of his captive. ‘ 

Escape had, however, at length been 
accomplished—he had flown to Scot- 
land—had ascertained the existence of 
the rash young licentiate of the church, 
by whom his stolen vows had been 
sanctioned ; but only to receive from 
his lips the astounding intelligence of 
the almost immediately succeeding 
engagement of his Maria with an 
English officer, and its disgracefully 
abrupt conclusion, by her voluntary 
union with an old and disreputable 
Frenchman. From the arms of the 
latter, he might, it was true, with the 
legal weapons now furnished him, yet 
reclaim her. But what availed it? 
What was now to him the fickle, heart- 
less coquette—the bartered daughter of 
one gambler—the polluted wife of 
another ? 

All the visions which had cheered 
his tropical banishment—the dream 
of mutual love and constancy which 
had borrowed from exile and solitude 
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the force of absolute reality —suddenly 
faded from his view; and is it to be 
wondered if a darkness, as of the tomb, 
(too much akin to the madness which 
had been the first effect of his original 
kidnapping) settled down on poor 
Richard, and seemed to leave him no 
refuge but in the grave ? 

With the suggestions of the friend 
whoin Providence had so wonderfully 
sent to his rescue, and the added lights 
thrown by that friend’s connexion with 
his recreant bride, on her not only 
heartless, but diabolical character, came 
ealmer and more subdued, though 
exquisitely painful views of their mu- 
tual situation; and at length even 
gratitude for having been enabled to 
repay the boon of a valueless life, by a 
blessing so infinitely more precious to 
Maltravers, as liberty from the toils of 
a fiend. 

To Charles, the poor fellow, thrown 
once more on his native shore without 
money or friends, instinctively clung ; 
and by his counsels he declared himself 
willing to be guided; it being agreed 
that on the reception given by her, who 
was in the sight of heaven indis- 
solubly his wife, to the announcement 
of his preserved existence, should 
depend his proceeding in person 
to rescue her from the hateful ties, of 
which she had endeavoured, at the ex- 

ense of poor Emily’s peace, Jess 
Jostifiably to rid herself. 
For nearly a week did Charles, im- 
atient as he was to fly ut once to 
renee (whither, however, letters 
full of joyful though mysterious import 
were immediately despatched) linger in 
Edinburgh; partly to procure for the 
impertectly cured victim of ill-placed 
— the documents indispensable 
ur establishing his claims in u foreign 


country ; and partly from reluctance to 


abandon him, in his still unsettled 
state of mind, to his own guidance. 
At length they left Scotland together, 
Charles resolving rather to encounter 
the burdensome charge of him as a 
fellow-traveller, than the responsibility 
of some renewed act of rashness, by 
which their joint, though widely differ- 
ing hopes might be prematurely 
frustrated. 

Busiuess rendered it indispensable 
(adds the faithful narrator of these 
events, Miss Damer, the “ Eleanor” of 
the preceding pages) that Charles 
should pass a few days at his friend 
Mr. Vernon's, on whose hands had 
devolved all the management of his 
complicated uffairs, aud by whose dis- 
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interested exertions they had been ing 
considerable degree retrieved, Here 
long friendship enabled him to intro. 
duce his unfortunate fellow-traveller, 
whose returning calmness had afforded 
matter for daily self-gratulation, till 
his sudden disappearance one morning 
was accounted for, by the notice, in 2 
foreign journal, (unobserved till after hig 
departure.) of the death at St. Peters. 
burgh of the husband of Maria! Fear. 
ful of being detained by the prudential 
suggestions of his friend, till the con. 
sequence of that event should be ascer- 
tained, the opening it afforded for 
the easy resumption of his conjugal 
rights, heid out too powerful a temp. 
tation to the still doating lover; nor 
did Charles, while giving a sigh to hie 
probably fallacious hopes of happiness 
from such a quarter, wonder at, or 
blamnean infatuation of which he him- 
self had alsoin his youth been the victim, 
He thought only with pity of the 
future lot of a husband bringing but 
peoury and obscurity for his dowry to 
the feet of the hanghty Maria—and of 
the baffled rage with which she would 
view, in her ill-used and forgotten 
lover, an obstacle to her more ambiti- 
ous designs on himself. 

The latter, however, were destined 
ere long to beas rudely disclaimed as 
they had been cruelly prosecuted. 

Seareely could her late worthless 
husband have been cold in his grave— 
or his unhappy predecessor on his way 
to reclaim his rights, when a packet 
was forwarded to Charles, containing 
—studiously torn and defaced—his 
carefully treasured letters, aud the so 
lately procured testimonial of Mrs, 
Mac Tavish to the validity of their Scot- 
tish union. 

“ My hateful ties,” said the insult- 
ing writer, “are now broken, without 
the neces-ity of substituting forced 
ones, more degrading still. A Russian 
noble, more discerning than the cold 
and heartless sons of England, has 
claimed and will soon receive the hand 
which, in addressing for the last 
time the object of well-founded con- 
tempt, uses for the last time also, the 
henceforth abjured signature of Maria 
de V Qn 

What « relief to Charles did these 
cutting and unfeminine lines untold! 
and how greater far would it have 
been, had not recent discoveries anti- 
cipated and neutralized their welcome 
import! For a moment he felt tempt- 
ed to indulge unmanly triamph by up- 
priziung Maria of the futility of her 
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dream of imagined greatness. But he 
checked himself, and left it to that 
Providence which had so wonderfully 
combined events for its frustration, to 
accomplish its own mysterious pur- 
ses, They were, indeed, fearfully 
rought about ; and though the results 
remained unknown till long after, to the 
actors in this strange eventful drama, 
they may, us its impressive moral, be 
appropriately mentioned here. 

Buoyed up alternately with visionary 
hopes, and sunk in moody dejection— 
fevered with incessant travelling, and 
yet more fretted by inevitable delays— 
poor Armstrong at length arrived in 
the Russian capital. His incessant 
inquiries after the widow of the Comte 
de V——, were met by sneering indi- 
cations of the hotel of Prince G y 
whose ante-matrimonial claims on its 
fair occupant were talked of as matters 
of notoriety, 

It was in the soiled and travel- 
stained garb in which he had perform- 
ed the last 200 miles of a harassing 
journey, that Richard Armstrong 
sought the presence of his early love ; 
admittance to whom, long scornfully 
denied, he achieved by the force of 
despair alone, At first, utterly un- 
recognised, then tremblingly shrunk 
from, as a ghost from the grave—his 
claims as a husband indiguantly de- 
rided—and their irrefragable proof then 
snatched and committed to the flames, 
with a laugh of derision, and words of 
scorn from eyes and lips, alas! still 
beautiful in cruelty, is it to be wonder- 
ed that the shattered senses of poor 
Richard gave way to returning frenzy, 
or that his travelling pistols, too op- 
portunely at hand, formed each a vic- 
tim; one in the haughty bride of 
Prince G , the other, in her ob- 
scure, and oppressed, and injured 
lover? In the catastrophe, all, even 
the uninitiated, would read the cha- 
racter of retribution—to those aware 
how justly it had been incurred, its 
awful nature long held out an example, 
and a warning! 

Such was the singular history, which 
(with the exception of its yet unknown 
denouement) was poured in intervals of 
convulescence, by Charles Maltravers 
into the ear of his sympathising Swiss 
host—and no sooner had it found an 
echo in another recently widowed 
heart, than his reviving energies cen- 
tered in the sole consolation left to him 
—the melancholy gratification of ereet- 
ing to the memory of her whose life he 
could nut help feeling had been the 
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sacrifice of his unhappy early entangle- 
ment such a monument as should re- 
cord, in the native country she had 
abandoned for his sake, his grateful 
sense of her affection and virtues. He 
had heard much, especially during his 
sojourn in Switzerland, of the cele- 
brated one at Hindelbank, by which 
the genius, of a till then nameless 
sculptor, had alike immortalized his own 
memory, and that of the wife of a 
country pastor of the canton of Berne. 
Before proceeding to England, there- 
fore, Multravers was determined ona 
pilgrimage to the little church, hal- 
owed at once by the inspirations of 
genius, and the memorial of departed 
worth and piety, that he might be en- 
abled, without servilely copying what 
was in itself inimitable, to convey to 
some English artist an idea of the life 
and power imparted to the rudest and 
most unpromising material, by the ge- 
nuine talent of a highly-gifted artist. 
The pastor was invited to accompany 
him, as much to profit by his absence, 
for the erection of a simple monument 
which Charles had long commissioned 
in secret from Lausanne, to be placed 
over the grave of Lindermann’s own 
lamented wife—as to serve as a guide 
through those little frequented valleys 
which it was necessary to traverse to 
get (without a long détour) from the 
secluded vilage of B to that re- 
deemed from obscurity by the tomb of 
Madame de Langhaens. 

This lovely young woman (as is now 
generally known) having died on Eas/er 
eve in giving birth to her fine child, the 
German sculptor Nahl, whose casual 
residence under the roof of her hus- 
band inspired him with the wish of 
thus testifying his gratitude, conceived, 
with singular boldness, the idea of re- 
presenting her at the moment of resur- 
rection; the tomb-stone covering the 
space in the centre of the church oc- 
cupied by the monuments, being pur- 
posely fractured, and the beautiful 
figure of the rising mother, supporting 
her babe, disclosed to view, with the 
touching inscription—* Here am I, 
Lord, with the child which thou gavest 
me!” 

Such is the mingled sublimity and 
pathos infused into the whole compo- 
sition by the affecting circumstances of 
the event itself—the scene beyond the 
grave which it, as it were, embodies 
und realises—and the exquisite grace of 
the reviving wife and mother—that it 
did not require a rad coincidence of 
early bereavement, to touch powerfully 
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the feelings of the mourners who now 
stood beside it. Lindemann, with his 
habitual piety, and acquiescence in the 
plans of a mightier parent, derived 
materials for consolation from his spared 
blossom, as he gazed on the little bud of 
mortality, whose smile had never been 
permitted to gladden an earthly father’s 
widowed heart. Charles, with feelings 
erhaps less subdued and chastened, 
though to the comrades of his gayer 
days he had seemed even before this 
last calamity, a “wiser and a better 
man,”) sighed to think that, like that 
of poor pastor Langhaens, his short 
dream of wedded happiness had passed 
away, and left not even a wreck be- 
hind. And while the Swiss mourners 
had probably owed to the inevitable 
stroke of death alone, the early con- 
summation of their unbroken felicity— 
Charles felt that between the involun- 
tary estrangement of earlier days, and 
the forced separation of the last few 
months, there had ensued on his part 
a prodigal waste of blessings, the de- 
served removal of which now threaten- 
ed to convert into a dreary blank the 
remainder of a life still in its prime. 
Under the influence of these feel- 
ings he gazed on the tomb with a 
strange mixture of admiration and re- 
morse. He envied the pious man 


(not many years before consigned to 
rest beside her whom he had thus com- 
memorated) the privilege to claim from 
the never-forfeited bounty of their ori- 
ginal giver, the resuscitated wife and 
child so dutifully resigned into His 


hands. He felt that to the reckless 
contraction, and equally reckless re- 
linquishment of plighted vows, and the 
course of disguise and mystery in 
which this had necessarily involved 
him, the peace and even life of an 
unoffending, nay meritorious being had 
been cruelly sacrificed, and that the 
freedom from hateful ties which it had 
cost him so much to ascertain and esta- 
blish, was now a comparatively value- 
less blessing. Buta glance at the mild 
uncomplaining widower beside him— 
the rustle of the long grass which 
waved over the griefs of buried gene- 
rations—and above all, the dutiful care 
with which the hand of rustic affection 
had adorned with flowers and sacred 
emblems the more recent tombs—re- 
called him to the pleasingly painful 
duty which had been the occasion of 
his pilgrimage. Furnished by the old 
sexton with one of those rude sketches 
of the monument, provided by some 
village draughtsman for memorials to 
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the passing traveller—but bearing en- 
graved on his memory that sublime 
and touching expression which would 
bid defiance to more skilful copyists— 
he left the church-yard ; alrea y sadly 
selecting in his mind’s eye, under the tall 
yews of the little English burying. 
ground of Hatfield, the spot to be 
for ever hallowed to one, whose fa- 
vorite villa it had been a fond feature 
in his recent journey to England, to 
secure for her future residence. “ To 
think that her remains will not even 
lie there,” sighed he to himself: “ but 
God’s will be done! I must learn of 
Lindemann both to say and think so!” 

The two widowers mounted their 
shaggy ponies and resumed in silence 
their route towards B - The sha- 
dows of evening, which close so early 
in an Alpine country, overtook them 
in the wild remote valley rarely pene- 
trated even by rustic travellers, which 
afforded the shortest though difficult 
communication with the pastor’s own 
habitation ; and as reaching the latter 
that night became manifestly impossi- 
ble, Lindemann suggested the pro- 
priety of throwing themselves on the 
hospitality of the best-lodged peasant 
of a hamlet, which afforded not the 
semblance of a house of public en- 
tertainment. He was leading the way, 
with the familiarity inspired by his 
cloth and country, to one of the 
spacious wooden buildings, whose 
quaintly carved galleries, and deeply 
overhanging roofs render them such 
picturesque features in Alpine land- 
scape—when a hand was laid suddenly 
but respectfully on his bridle, by an 
ancient dame, who after intimating (in 
a German patois unintelligible to Mal- 
travers) that the accommodations at 
Hans Wurts was pre-occupied—added 
with the air of an inspired sibyl, “ Go 
on nevertheless, Herr Prediger, in 
God’s name, for He has work for 
you in yonder cottage, and for that 
purpose have you, no doubt, been sent 
this way to-night.” 

Briefly interpreting this (to his friend) 
strange communication, Lindermann, 
ever animated by the call of duty, 
pushed onto the door of the moun- 
tain farm, on whose threshold he was 
met by another agitated, but more ci- 
vilized and respectable-looking female, 
who eagerly exclaimed in French, 
“ Dieu merci! voici enfin Monsieur le 
Medicin !” 

“Not exactly, ma bonne !” replied 
Lindermann. 

“ Yet no ignoramus neither,” (conti- 
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nued he in German, the native lan- 
guage, as the accent had informed him, 
of the person he addressed,) “ for we 
pastors must dabble a little in medicine, 
or lose many a sheep in the mountains 
for want of more efficient aid. Who 
have you got sick here, that you seemed 
so glad to see the doctor ?” 

“No common patient, sir, I assure 
you,” replied she, in a tone of the 
deepest interest ; “and one to whom 
you are, perhaps, in mercy sent, instead 
of an earthly mediciner ; as her mind 
has, I believe, after all, more need of 
your skill than her body. She has 
gone, with the aid of God, through 
great and manifold perils ; and no 
wonder her poor head is light at times, 
and will hardly let her believe in his 
mercies, It has pleased him to bless 
her, after a hard trial, with a pretty 
living babe; but she cannot be per- 
suaded it is not dead, and buried under 
an avalanche; and it would break a 
heart of stone to hear her beseech us 
all to dig it out for her. I have had 
some little experience, which, thank 
God, enabled me, with the help of 
Mutter Murt, to bring her through a 
premature confinement; but how to 
calm her now passes my simple skill, and 
so we sent, in despair, eighteen miles, to 
La for the new French doctor. 
There is wherewithal (if Ae troubles 
himself to come) to pay Aim, about the 
patient's person ; though not one here 
would dream of fee or reward, for 
taking in such a sweet, pretty, heart- 
broken lady.” 

“Let me see her directly,” said 
Lindemann, throwing himself off his 
horse ; the desire of being instantly 
useful surmounting his curiosity to learn 
more of its object. In his anxiety to 
fulfil, to body and mind, the duties of 
his joint avocation, he quite forgot his 
companion ; who, ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the late dialogue, but inferring 
from his friend’s admission, a similar 
privilege for himself, followed closely 
along the dark, narrow passage, divid- 
ing, in this primitive mansion, the 
dwelling of man from the shelter en- 
joyed, under the same ample roof, by 
his domestic animals. Passing through 
the spacious kitchen, and another rude 
upartment occupied as the sleepiug- 
room of the family, Charles found him- 
self, still behind his friend, on the 
threshold of an inner guest-chamber 
of somewhat deserted aspect ; whose 
huge antique bed of massy carved wal- 
nut tree, and heavy drapery, of some 
dark material, gave all the relief of 
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statuary marble to a figure clad in 
white, and pale as alabaster, which. lay 
half reclining on a pile of pillows, sup- 
porting in its arms a tiny, fragile, un- 
earthly looking child. 

Lindermann, after gazing a moment, 
as well he might, at so strange and, in 
a Swiss cottage, almost supernatural 
appearance, would have advanced to 
the bed, but he felt his shoulder grasp- 
ed from behind with the energy of a 
giant ; the grasp as suddenly released, 
and his fellow-traveller, with a deep 
groan, as of expiring nature, lay ex- 
tended on the earth at his feet. His 
removal, unnoticed by the absorbed 
and statue-like invalid, was rendered 
easy by his never having fairly entered 
the apartment ; and Lindermann, natu- 
rally coupling the accident with his 
friend’s over-wrought feelings at the 
vault at Hindelbank, left him to the 
simple restoration of the good people 
of the house, to give his undivided at- 


tention to the hallucination of the un- 
fortunate mother. 


Her total abstraction from passing 
events allowed him full liberty to listen 
to her incoherent, but pathetic lamen- 
tations over the supposed death of her 
sleeping infant ; but his sanguine hope 
of “ ministering to a mind diseased,” 
vanished on finding that the language 
in which they were uttered was un- 
known to him. His solicitude to pre- 
scribe for the body consequently re- 
doubled ; and on taking her passive 
hand, he found there indications of 
fever, sufficient to account for much of 
the mental aberration it was so distress- 
ing for a feeling heart to witness. 
Turning to the person who first intro- 
duced him, and in whose countenance he 
read strong evidence of mingled sense 
and kindness, he requested herassistance 
in preparing her patient to submit to 
lose a little blood, an operation for 
which his medical studies had happily 
qualified him. To effect this, the good 
woman addressed the lady in French ; 
and Lindemann, thankful for the me- 
dium of communication thus afforded 
him, joined his entreaties, both as a 
medical practitioner and religious ad- 
viser, that madame would entrust the 
restoration of her health to his humble 
endeavours, and accept the testimony 
of a minister of Him who had so won- 
derfully preserved her and her infant, 
that the babe she idly deplored was in- 
deed spared, and, he hoped, to prove a 
blessing to her. 

“ Ah!” replied she, in French, mourn- 
fully, shaking her head, “that is just 
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what he said, (whom in dress and pro- 
fession you resemble) before it was 
born, and what she there says to please 
and comfort me since! But did I not 
see the mountains rent from their base 
above our heads, and the uprooted 
forests sweeping the angry sky ; and 
if they all fell on my poor, frail, new- 
born baby, how could it be otherwise 
than dead? And perhaps,” added she, 
with a deep sigh, “it is better thus ; 
for we belong to nobody on earth, sir ; 
neither it nor 1; so God has taken it 
to heaven first, and will take me too 
before long. But we must bring it, 
sir,” said she, turning suddenly to Lin- 
demann, “since they have dug it from 
under the mountain, where it slept so 
soundly ; and I am glad you are come, 
to see it decently laid in the church- 
yard, and pray for its poor mother.” 

“ Most truly do I pray, dear lady,” said 
the pastor, compassionately—his mind 
reverting with all ahusband and parent's 
feeling to the circumstances of his own 
sainted wife’s departure—*that He, 
whose servant I am, would remove 
your delusion, and enable you to taste 
the inexpressible balm which he has 
provided, in the smiles of your child, 
to heal the wounds of a bruised and 
lacerated heart!” 

Disheartened by the look of deep, 
but of submissive despondence, which 
was the only answer to his earnest ad- 
dress, he was about to try the effect of 
a removal from her arms of the child, 
preparatory to the intended operation, 
when he was gently beckoned out of 
the room, and told that the fainting 
gentleman had revived, and was urgently 
demanding to see him. 

“ This is asad scene for your lately 
tried nerves, Mr. Maltravers,” the good 
pastor was beginning ; while the wild- 
ness of his friend’s aspect led him to 
anticipate a second patient ; when the 
Jatter, hastily interrupting him, asked 
with appalling vehemence : 

“Cun the grave give up its dead, 
Lindemann ? or am | labouring under 
incipient madness? If 1 am not, as 
the God lives whom you serve, my lost 
wife is alive, and in that room! But 
she is mad, I thought I heard some one 
suy, and to recover her thus, may be 
worse than death itself!” 

« Bless God with me,” exclaimed the 
good man, in a transport of joyful sur- 
prise, “that she is miraculously pre- 
served to you; and wonder not that 
under such appalling circumstances, 
her mind should be a prey to tempo- 
rary excitement. 1 have now no doubt 





that with time, and proper precautions, 
your interesting wife will be herself 
again.” 

“She will surely know me,” sighed 
the unhappy husband ; “the sight of 
Charles will bring al/ back, and that, 
will make her mad, if she is not so al. 
ready. I dare not go to her—wretch 
that I am !—it would kill her outright! 
Lindemann! what shall I do—can she 
bear it ?” 

“Decidedly not at present, dear 
Charles,” said the pastor mildly, but 
cheerfully. “I am going to try and 
remove the physical cause of her ma- 
lady, by a little bleeding ; for the cure 
of its mental part, we must have hum- 
ble recourse to a more powerful physi- 
cian. Trust me, He who has worked 
one miracle of mercy for your earthly 
re-union, will not withhold another, 
In His hands I leave you; pray mean- 
while that he may crown me with suc- 
cess.” 

The poor invalid, long accustomed 
to be guided on every point, save one, 
by the counsels of the faithful Gervaise 
(tor it was she who had survived with 
her mistress, by what means we have 
yet to learn, the catastrophe at St, 
Remi,) made no resistance to the ope- 
ration ; nor did she, to the grief and 
disappointment of Lindemann, oppose 
the removal, even by the hand of a 
stranger, of the still sleeping child. 

“ The coffin is not ready yet, Mon- 
sieur la Pasteur,” said she, meekly, 
“so you may let it lie a little longer 
on its mother’s pillow. There is one 
somewhere,” putting her hand to her 
head, as if recollecting, “who might 
like to take a look at it, before it is put 
once more under ground,” 

The vein was skilfully opened, and 
soon flowed freely ; and with its heal- 
ing tlow, the experienced pastor was 
glad to mark the subdued wildness of 
his patient’s eye, and retracted beating 
of the fast diminishing pulse. The ex- 
periment—a somewhat bold one in the 
circumstances—had evidently, to a cer- 
tain extent, succeeded ; and followed 
up by the administration of some of 
those simple anodynes, with which a 
Swiss cottage of the better class is rarely 
unprovided, promised calm repose at 
least for the night, if not a more tran- 
quil waking for the morrow. 

After lulling by the sume means, 
favoured by extreme bodily fatigue and 
mental exhaustion, the patient in the 
next room, to whom the hospitable 
owners of the house had cheerfully re- 
signed their own bed, Lindemann re- 
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turned to share, beside her mistress’s 
couch, the vizils of the faithful Ger- 
vaise, from whose lips he gathered, 
during that eventful night, the almost 
incredible particulars of their mutual 
escupe. 

It was due, under Providence, to the 
deaf and dumb Armand, whose instine- 
tive prescience of similar disasters, as 
well as native kindness and war:nth 
of disposition, seemed bestowed to 
atone for the want of the more orii- 
nary gifts of speech and hearing. 

His former visit to the valley of St. 
Remi had been passed, it will be recol- 
lected, in the most diligent reconnoiter- 
ing of its wild and almost inaccessible 
outlets ; and it was at the close of an- 
other gloomy period of incessant rains, 
that he made a sudden and untimely 
appearance, late one moonlight Sep- 
tember evening, at the still and desert- 
ed duberge ; whose inmates had long 
been limited to the old couple, who 
habitually defied under its roof the 
horrors of a St. Remi winter; the 
young English lady who lingered 
on (at no small risk of being snowed 
up) from reckless indifference to life, 
and ignorance whither to bend her 
steps ; and the faithful Gervaise, who, 
released by death from all domestic 
ties of her own. had readily attached 
herself to poor Emily, and promised to 
attend her through her expected con- 
finement, (about two months distant,) 
whenever that might chance to take 
place. 

There was something in the appear- 
ance of Armand, when pale and breath- 
less he knocked at the door of the 
bath-house of St. Remi, which Gervaise 
said no time could ever erase from her 
memory. To the wild and energetic 
expression, so common among persons 
deaf and dumb, particularly when edu- 
cation has never been called in, to assi- 
milate them with their more favoured 
brethren of mankind, was added some- 
thins inexpressibly mysterious and pro- 
phetic ; and when he gazed, as hestood 
doing in the moonlight from the 
wooden balcony of the inn, on the 
overhanging mountain, « shudder pass- 
ed over his frame, which it was im- 
possible ut the time not to feel conta- 
gious, 

He could hardly be prevailed upon, 
even by the influence of his favourite 
Mrs. Maltravers, to retire to rest ; and 
it was plain he had only pretended to 
do so, or at least never taken off his 
clothes; for about midnight, when all 


had long been quiet, he tapped luudly 





and impatiently at Emily's door, (in 
whose roum Gervuise fortunately slept) 
and with a dumb importunity, which 
the good woman said it was not in flesh 
and blood to resist, besought her to 
awaken her mistress. She did so, and 
it was now evident that the object of 
the poor boy was to get them both to 
leave the house ; a wish with which it 
was very unlikely Mrs, Maltravers (in 
her present condition especially) would 
have been induced to comply, but for 
the implicit confidence Gervaise could 
not help reposing in the instinct of the 
lad, and her too well-founded expe- 
rience of the danger, in all probability 
detected by him, and impending over 
them from the late rains on the moun- 
tain. 

Awed into compliance by these ealm 
representations, even more than by the 
passionate gesticulations of her dumb 
deliverer, Emily’s benevolent anxie- 
ties became awakened for her poor old 
hosts, whom, on the utter failure of 
Gervaise and Armuand’s endeuvours, 
she herself implored, on her knees, to 
quit their devoted dwelling. But with 
4 pertinacity of attachment, of which 
Switzerland affords innumerable in- 
stances, they resisted every attempt 
to dislodge them from their cherished 
home ; and derided the idea of a dis- 
aster, which fifty years of impunity had 
taught them to disbelieve. It was not 
till argument and persuasion had been 
exhausted, that yielding to the now 
frantic impatience of Armand, Mrs, 
Maltravers and her attendant quitted 
the Auberge; the few valuables and 
necessaries of the former cheerfully 
carried on the shoulders of their evi- 
dently relieved, nay elated guide. 

But it was not sufficient to have es- 
caped from the devoted precincts of 
the unfortunate bath-house. Those of 
the valley itself were far too narrow 
and circumscribed to afford a single 
spot consistent with safety ; and how it 
was to be quitted, by one in Emily’s 
helpless condition, remained a mystery 
hoth to her and the more experienced 
Suissesse. Of the various torrents 
which flowed into the narrow gorge, 
(exclusive of the twin ones already 
mentioned as tumbling down the rock, 
on each side of the devoted mansion, 
and uniting their streams in its frout,) 
none, on account of the extreme rug- 
geduess of their immediate banks, ever 
had their course explored by the visitors 
to the place. The ravines which they 
occupied were pronounced impassable, 


and readily believed to be so by listless 
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invalids, indisposed, and unable for ex- 
ertion. 

But it was not thus taken for 

nted by Armand, who, in his former 
indefatigable search for possible outlets, 
(independent of the ladders, which, of 
course, would be swept away in the fall 
of the mountain on whose face they 
rested,) had traced several to their 
source, in wider though equally deso- 
late valleys. Of these, one alone seemed 
practicable for a helpless female, and 
up its rugged, though comparatively 
easy ascent, did the poor lad, aided by 
Gervaise, assiduously pilot and assist 
Emily, for whose evident exhaustion 
he seemed afraid even of making the 
necessary allowance, till two hours of 
toil had placed them on an intervening 
ridge, safe from the perils, yet com- 
manding a view of the devoted valley 
of St. Remi. 

This pinnacle they had but just 

ined, and Mrs. Maltravers had sunk 

alf fainting beside the source of the 
friendly brook, whose silver thread had 
served, in the late dubious moonlight, 
to guide their adventurous course ; 
when a crash, as if an earthquake, 
shook the primeval rocks on which 
they stood—a groan, as of wailing na- 
ture, gave token of some great catas- 
trophe. Instinctively the fugitives 
stopped their ears, and covered their 
eyes ; and when they reluctantly un- 
closed them, it was to see (in reversal 
of the beautiful language of scripture) 
a valley transformed into a “moun- 
tain ;” to see, choked with smoking 
debris the whole narrow gorge of St. 
Remi ; while the bath-house, with its 
unfortunate occupants, lay pulverised 
to atoms beneath an assemblage of 
rugged eminences, which forbade even 
an approach to conjecture as to the for- 
mer site of the vanished edifice! 

The very torrents, the howling agents 
in the mischief, had been involved in 
its consequences. The mountain, down 
whose dark face they lately glittered 
in the moonbeams, was reut from its 
foundation; and the chafed waters, 
which had leaped exultingly, as if in 
anticipation of its downfall, now stag- 
nated in choked and unsightly pools 
at its feet! Not the eye of the most 
practised observer, or most familiar 
designer, could have recognised in one 
unaltered feature the well-known valley 
of St. Remi. Emily and her humble 
friend, whose associations with it were 
only those of suffering and bereave- 
ment, wept as they gazed on its utter 
desolation ; and even Armand, amid 
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his ill-subdued exultation in the escape 
of one so dear to his kind though way. 
ward heart, felt rebuked and awed by 
the extent of the calamity he had so 
strangely predicted and escaped. 

_ Day dawned meanwhile on the be- 
wildered travellers, and relief as it was 
to turn their eyes from the disastrous 
spectacle to the calm and tranquil ma- 
jesty of an unclouded Alpine sunrise ; 
yet the apparently unfathomable depths 
of the solitary opposite valley afforded 
to poor Emily and her attendants a 
prospect hardly less appalling. To ° 
complete their sense of Sines deso- 
lation, Armand, in whose powers of 
extrication they felt almost supersti- 
tious confidence, suddenly disappeared, 
and was soon hid from their strainin 
gaze, by the sinuosities of a track (fit 
only, apparently, for the foot of a cha- 
mois) down which he glided from their 
view. 

They knew him too well, however, 
long to distrust the strange but faith- 
ful boy. In an incredibly short time 
he re-appeared, leading a mule, seated 
on which, and guided at every step, by 
her cautious conductor, Emily reached 
in safety the bottom of the valley ; 
which however (unlike most in Switzer- 
land) afforded no permanent habitation 
—though the mule had been detected 
grazing, along with other animals, in 
the vicinity of a yet occasionally occu- 
pied chalet, by the keen vision of Ar- 
mand, 

He scrupled not further to appro- 
priate its services to convey, after a 
halt of some length in the deserted 
hut, (where some provisions, disinterred 
by some indefatigable purveyor, afford- 
ed a welcome refreshment,) the sadl 
jaded and almost insensible Mrs. Mal 
travers across another ridge, or “ col,” 
into the inhabited, though secluded 
valley of B , where, turning adrift 
the mule, and himself disappearing, he 
suddenly left her, as if his vocation was 
at an end, to the good offices of its 
simple population. 

These were easily conciliated by her 
beauty and evident distress ; and the 
interest of her kind hosts was soon ex- 
cited to the uttermost, by the birth 
(accelerated of course by fatigue and 
alarm) of a beautiful though delicate 
little girlk The event had been, from 
previous agitation and excitement, im- 
mediately succeeded by delirium, (now 
subdued by time into calm but decided 
hallucination,) under the influence of 
which all attempts to persuade the 
poor mother of the existence and pre- 
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servation of her child, had: hitherto 
utterly failed. The maternal office, 
for which she was alike unfitted by 
weakness of body and mind, had been 
cheerfully undertaken by a peasant wo- 
man of the hamlet, to whose cottage 
the child was necessarily transferred ; 
and it was thus only at intervals, and 
those chiefly when sunk (as it generally 
was) in healthful repose, that the babe 
was presented—in the fond hope of 
awakening her to a consciousness of 
maternal felicity—to one who pertina- 
ciously beheld in it the victim of the 
frightful avalanche. 

This state of things had now conti- 
nued for upwards of a month, which 
had elapsed since the occurrence of 
the catastrophe, with little prospect of 
alteration; and unless a sudden and 
violent revulsion could be produced by 
some hitherto untried means ; the sim- 
ple people around, and even the mure 
experienced Gervaise feared that the 
harrowing spectacle of a motber, child- 
less in imagination, while a living and 
breathing cherub lay beside her, was 
not destined to be soon removed. 

The delight of Gervaise on being 
told that the actual presence, in the 
adjoining chamber, of the lady’s long 
absent and beloved husband, was likely 
to afford, if judiciously improved, the 
salutary surprise, from which restored 
reason might, under Providence, be 
probably anticipated, may be imagined. 
The calm, healthful slumber which her 
mistress, after the bleeding, had now 
for some hours uninterruptedly enjoy- 
ed, re-assured her as to any danger to 
bodily health from the disclosure, which 
could not be long deferred, and by the 
very suddenness of which a thorough 
revulsion of thought and feeling would 
perhaps belikeliest brought about. How 
to introduce poor Charles to the pre- 
sence of one, the injury to whose rea- 
son pressed almost as heavily on his 
conscience as her emenes loss of 
life, was the difficulty ; or rather how 
to induce him to subdue and restrain 
an excess of feeling, the manifestation 
of which would be more likely to con- 
firm than remove the disorder of her 
already shaken nerves. 

This Gervaise, herself a parent, 
though a bereaved one, suggested 
might best be achieved by allowing it 
to find free vent over his hitherto un- 
seen child ; which in his brief gaze of 
petrified astonishment on its resusci- 
tated mother, he had evidently over- 
looked ; nay, to whose possible exist- 
ence and involyement in her fate he 
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had never once alluded, when unbosom- 
ing his griefs to the sympathising pas- 
tor. Little did either he or his faithful 
ally suspect, that in announcing this 
existence, they were about to convey 
to one unaware of his parental charac- 
ter, a surprise as powerful to an un- 
conscious father, as that which awaited 
her who had long hopelessly ceased to 
consider herself a wife! 

Unacquainted with the motives for 
concealment, which had influenced 
poor Emily in withholding the com- 
munication, it never occurred to either 
that the mention or sight of his child 
would come unexpectedly on Charles ; 
and it was with all a parent’s sympathy 
in parental feelings towards an only 
babe, that Lindemann, followed by 
Gervaise, bearing the little infant, to 
whose pale cheek slumber had lent its 
beautifying flush, abruptly entered his 
newly awakened friend’s apartment. 

“ Charles! dear Charles!” cried the 
good man, exultingly, “‘awake! and 
feast your eyes with the gladdest object 
that can greet a father’s sight; and 
atone both to you and its mother for 
years instead of months of trial!” So 
saying, he took the little fragile crea- 
ture, and placed it triumphantly on the 
pillow beside its half-doubting and 
wholly bewildered parent. 

“A father! said you?” exclaimed 
he, in a tone of as deep astonishment, 
as if he also were about to disclaim the 
too delightful title, which nature yet 
prompted him to assert by smothering 
the babe with kisses. “Good God! 
can it be possible! Did my~gentle 
Emily carry so far her just resentment 
as to grudge me ajoy, of which, unde- 
served as it was, I scarcely thought 
she would have the heart to rob me ?” 

“Sir,” replied the mild and sensible 
Gervaise, who from this exclamation 
being addressed in French to the pas- 
tor, had gathered its implied reproach 
on the sweet and forgiving temper of 
her darling mistress. “I can answer 
for my dear lady, that till long 
after leaving her friends at Lausanne, 
she had no idea of the happiness 
that awaited her, and it was 1 who 
first persuaded her that life, not death, 
was to be the termination of her sad 
state of illness and sufiering. B 
that time, perhaps, she had lost heart 
to write and tell you; for indeed the 
only letter she sent to Lausanne (by 
that saint in heaven, whom God sent 
to strengthen her for all she was to 
suffer, pastor Le Vasseur) brought an 
answer that almost laid her in the 
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grave, with her unborn babe, which 
she used half to wish ever afterwards 
might never see the light in a wicked 
world. From that day forth she ceased 
to think or care about getting away 
from St. Remi; and when I said it 
was time so delicate a lady were safe 
at home, and with her friends, she used 
to weep and say, *Gervaise I have 
now neither home nor friends upon 
earth, except vourself, and one called 
Eleanor ;’ about whom she has raved 
a great deal since her baby was born, 
and her head not just as it should be.” 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” ejacu- 
lated the deeply shocked husband. 
“That fiend, Maria, must have hoped 
to kill her, by betraying (what it had 
cost me such pangs unutterable to con- 
ceal) the peril which hung over our 
happy, too happy, ties! Oh! Linde- 
mann, it is not one error alone we shall 
have to dislodge from my poor Emily's 
mind! She has to learn that she is 
not only a blessed mother, but a secure, 
and, 1 trust, henceforth happy wife!” 

“She can learn either from no lips 
save your own, Charles ; and lest words 
(alas! hitherto unheeded) should prove 
unavailing, even from you, it has oc- 
curred to me, that an act, the most 
solemn and imposing by which a hus- 
band and father can possibly assert his 
claim to the joint title, may, by the 
blessing of God on his own appointed 
ordinance, be made instrumental in dis- 
pelling the cloud that hangs over the 
mind of your interesting wife. She last 
night besought me, with all a mother’s 
affecting, though misplaced earnestuess, 
to see the last offices of religion per- 
formed over the little one. In the 
name and power of Him, whose alone 
it is to ransom from delusion the eman- 
cipated spirit, we will substitute its first 
and most touching of initiatory rites ; 
and if at the holy font she can see un- 
convinced her living babe presented 
for baptism, by the arms of her restored 
husband, human means will have been 
exhausted, and we must resign the re- 
sult to the inscrutable workings of Pro- 
vidence.”’ 

The expedient, though too romantic 
to have occurred to an unimaginative 
Englishman, was so strongly urged 
by the enthusiastic Lindemann, that 
Charles was at length induced to sub- 
mit to the delay it involved in throw- 
ing himself at once on the forgiveness 
of his suffering Emily ; with a sight of 
whom, however, the general abstrac- 
tion from external objects, when not 
specially aroused, enabled Gervaise to 


indulge him, for the few brief moments 
he could bear to gaze, without betray. 
ing himsel*, on her calm, but still fixed 
und desponding countenance. To sa 
tisfy him as to the hopelessness of g 
mere personal interview being sufficient 
to dispel her mental delusions, the 
good woman, while he yet lingered 
unseen behind a pillar of the baleony, 
in which, for the benefit of the air, 
and to prepare her for removal, Emil 

was now occasionally placed, said to 
him, with all the cheerfulness she could 
throw into her voice and manner— 
“ How fortunate it is that you are 
getting strong so rapidly—you will be 
quite well by the time your kind hus. 
band comes from England to see you” 

A slight start at the sound, and an 
almost imperceptible flush, gave mo- 
mentary hopes to poor Charles, and 
half sent him, forgetful of all cautions, 
to her feet. But she only shook her 
head mournfully, and said, as if to her. 
self,in Eulish, “ His wife, I suppose, 
has let him come, just to bury the 
baby out of the way, for fear she 
should ever be plagued with it.” Then 
turning quickly round to Gervaise, she 
added, in French, “It must be done 
soon now. They have surely not been 
cruel enough to take it away without 
telling me !” 

“ Tenez vous tranquille !” was the an- 
swer of Gervaise—(a caution addressed 
fully as much to the overcome and dis- 
appointed Charles, as to the poor pa- 
tient herself )—“ There is no paroisse 
nearer this, you know, than two leagues ; 
but as soon as you are well enough, the 
doctor will have you carried to the 
village where he lives, and there we 
shall find kind friends, and a pretty 
church, and one whom you love, and 
who loves you and baby dearly.” 

“ You do, Gervaise! nobody else 
now!” was the poor lady's reply, as 
she threw round the affectionate nurse 
those arms into which Charies would 
have given worlds to fly. “But I 
should like to go where there is a 
church, and a church-yard ; to pray in 
the one, and weep in the other. I 
shall never be able to have the com- 
fort of tears till I shed them on my 
poor baby’s green grave. How sweetly 
it will hie there, instead of beneath 
those great black frightful rocks! Take 
me into the house again Gervaise, for 
the sight of that mountain opposite, 
puts me too much in mind of St. 
Remi.” 

* You will soon be back,” said Ger- 
vaise soothingly, “ where there ure no 
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mountains, I have heard say, but only 
green meadows and corn fields—in 
your own happy, rich, fertile England. 
The sight of it, dear lady, will make 
you forget all your sorrows |” 

It was in vain. No string had yet 
been touched which could convey re- 
stored harmony to those “ sweet bells 
out of tune,” poor Emily’s disordered 
feelings ; and fearful of weakening the 
final experiment by more of previous 
allusion, Gervaise led her mistress in, 
and Charles flew to distract his grief 
by sharing Lindemann’s exertions for 
his wife’s approaching removal. 

This was only to be effected by 
means of the chaise d porteurs or litter, 
the usual conveyance of invalids to 
and from the baths of St. Remi ; whose 
bearers, deprived by the catastrophe of 
their wonted vocation, were only too 
happy to be summoned on the occa- 
sion. The weather, in these Alpine 
regions was now at times so cold, that 
exposure to it might have been fatal 
both to mother and child. But the in- 
genious herdsmen of B (finally 
driven home from the chdlets) soon 
converted the litter into a sort of rude 
palanquin, all snugly lined with snow- 
white sheepskins, and impervious to 
every blast; and these precautions 
having been adopted, and the kind 
household of Hans Wurt remunerated 
far beyond their modest expectations 
—the procession, attended through the 
valley not only by those more nearly 
interested, but all the population of the 
secluded hamlet—set forward on one 
of those mild balmy days, which have 
ae for the beginning of Novem- 
er, in many parts of Europe, the title 
of “latter summer, or Eié de la St. 
Martin.” 

Four hours of ascent and descent, 
toilsome to the hardy bearers, but un- 
felt by Emily, at whose feet, enveloped 
in a lambskin, white and spotless as it- 
self, reposed the slumbering infant, 
brought the party in sight of the 
smiling valley of M , the transition 
to which, from the scene of savage 
sterility presented by the col (or pas- 
sage) bursts upon the few whom chance 
leads that way, with somewhat of the 
magical effect familiar to the Swiss 
traveller, when first beholding, from 
the frowning Grimsel, the garden-like 
valley of Hasli. 

“ Voyez, Madame /” exclaimed Ger- 
vaise—taking advantage of a halt of 
the bearers on the summit, to with- 
draw for a moment the fleecy curtains 
from the opening of the litter—and 


pointing to verdant meadows, still dotted 
with cattle, and the cheerful village, 
with its spire embosomed in the rich 
tawny foliage of the late oaks and 
chesnuts—“ there is a prospect which 
may almost make you fancy yourself 
already in England !” 

Poor Emily half raised herself at the 
familiar sound, and then muttering 
something in which the sharp ear of 
Charles could detect the name of 
“ Hattield,” sunk sighing back in the 
litter, All eagerly watched, as they 
approached the parsonage, the effect 
which might be produced on her by 
the purposely unchecked burst of shrill 
and joyous transport, with which little 
Nina welcomed her absent father’s re- 
turn. Her shouts of “ papa! papa!” 
caused a convulsive shudder; but when 
to these was soon added, in the conta- 
gious tones of childish glee, the En- 
glish lesson, so carefully taught her by 
Charles—of “ dear, dear Mr. Maltra- 
vers”—an expression so nearly resem- 
bling revived consciousness flitted over 
Emily’s face, that the strong grasp of 
Lindemann alone restrained him from 
a disclosure, which his wife’s present 
state of fatigue could alone have ren- 
dered premature. 

But how different, how exquisite] 
different were the feelings with whic 
Charles himself now returned the in- 
fantine endearments of his little fa- 
vorite, since the feelings of a father had 
been taught to mingle with the simple 
effusions of good-natured sympathy for 
childhood! and so long and hearty was 
the embrace in which he folded the 
little Swiss maiden, that she half re- 
proachfully exclaimed, “I declare you 
are gladder to see me than my own 
papa!” But it needed only a peep of 
the lovely flushed cheek of the baby, 
from beneath its fleecy canopy, to trans- 
fer all the versatile feelings of Nina to 
a newer and more delightful object— 
nor did she cease jumping and clapping 
her hands in extacy at the living doll 
her papa had brought home for her 
amusement—till the sight of a 
and now thoroughly exhausted Emily, 
carried half senseless into her own 
mother's well known chamber, by re- 
calling that lost parent, once more 
turned the current of the little girl's 
sobered emotions, into a different chan- 
nel. 
Three days—long ones to Charles— 
were ullotted to undisturbed repose ; 
and their effects on the bodily frame of 
Emily were so favourable, and some 


slight mental symptoms so decidedly 
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encouraging, that Lindemann saw no 
reason for longer delaying the de- 
cisive experiment ; though the idea of 
its more than possible failure, threw 
him, as the time approached, into a 
state of agitation little inferior to his 
poor friend’s ! 

Orders had been sent, immediately 
on the occurrence of the project, to 
Berne, for various little accessories, on 
which much of its success might be ex- 
pected to depend. And never did the 
most skilful Parisian sempstress send 
forth a christening robe and cap of 
more exquisitely delicate embroidery, 
than that which (unaccountably ex- 
ecuted by the toil-worn hands of pea- 
sant women of Appenzell) set off on 
the eventful morning the infant beauty 
of her, whom all had agreed always to 
call little “ Emily.” 

A spotless white dress of the same 
costly materials—dearer a thousand 
times in poor Charles’s eyes tlian even 
the bridal robe in which he first called 
her his—awaited the rising of the elder 
Emily ; and there lurked enough of 
woman, even in her crushed and sub- 
dued spirit, to make her gaze on it 
with somewhat of curiosity. It was 
but the feeling ofa moment. Pushing 
it hastily aside, she said to her atten- 
dant, 


“I did not think you would mock me, - 


Gervaise, with bridal attire on the day 
of my poor baby’s funeral. I know 
they are going to lay it to its rest to- 
day, for I woke early on purpose ; and 
saw village girls carrying white flowers 
(like itself poor thing) to deck its little 
grave.” 

“Not to its grave, dear lady, trust 
one who never deceived you.” said 
Gervaise, in that tone almost of authori- 
ty, which she was obliged sometimes, 
though rarely, to assume, and which 
generally commanded the invalid’s 
more than ordinary attention. “ Your 
own kind husband has himself sent you 
this beautiful dress ; and you must wear 
it for his sake, to please him, and do 
honour to your dear little Emily's 
christening. The good, mild gentle- 
man who prescribed for you so kindly, 
is the pastor of this place; and though 
his own poor wife sunk under the trial 
through which it has pleased God in his 
mercy to bring you, he will forget his own 
gtiefs to-day, to bless him, and pray that 
your babe may be a comfort to your 
sick heart, like his own dear little 
Nina.” 

Just then Nina, who was watching 
in childish impatience at the strange 
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lady’s door, on hearing the sound of 
her name, bounded gaily into the room 
and, displaying her own new snow. 
white frock, said, 

“ Voyez, belle dame Anglaise! what ] 
have got for his baby’s christening 
from good papa Maltravers,” 

Staggered and shaken by this child. 
like exclamation, more than by all 
Gervaise’s rational explauations, poor 
Emily put her hand to her forehead 
as if to recall her scattered senses ; and 
ejaculating to herself, “ Children sure] 
do not deceive so early!” snatched the 
little girl involuntarily in her arms, 
kissed her, and shed a few, the very 
first salutary tears on her neck. 

“ Don’t cry, pretty lady,” sobbed out 
the child, crying herself all the time; 
“all the village girls and boys have a 
holiday, and papa says every body 
must be merry. And I am to have 
the baby to hold in my arms, if I am 
very good ; am I not, Frau Gervaise ?” 

All the force of adult eloquence 
would never have achieved half so 
much as the prattle of an unconscious 
child. A step, and an important one, 
had been gained. 

Emily ceased directly to resist or 
to question, and with an air of passive, 
but bewildered resignation, suffered 
Gervaise to put on the white dress, 
from which she no longer recoiled as a 
eruel mockery. Over her beautiful 
hair was thrown, in consideration of 
her delicate state, and the advanced 
season, a long white muslin veil; 
which gave a still more bridal air to 
her whole costume ; and the flush pro- 
duced by the exertion, and the excite- 
ment to which it had insensibly given 
rise, completed the illusion, and impart- 
ed to her sweet features a far more 
touching loveliness than had adorned 
them when similarly attired for her 
splendid nuptials, some five short years 
before. 

The sound of the village bells 
aroused her from a long, and seemingly 
not unpleasant reverie, to somewhat of 
her former anxiety and despondence of 
expression ; and when the impatient 
little Nina pulled her by the gown, 
saying it was time to go to church, her 
late tlush gave way to sudden paleness, 
aud a visible tremor came over her. 
Had not Lindemann, who in his 
sacerdotal habit came to conduct her 
in silence to the altar, been at hand to 
support her tottering limbs, she must 
have fallen while crossing the little 
parsonage garden, and garden-like 
churchyard, to which rich red and 
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yellow boughs from the decaying 
forests, and a few late flaunting cot- 
tare flowers, gave the air of cheerful- 
ness which the primitive Swiss are fond 
of associating with the resting-place of 
those they love. 

The young people of the village, by 
whom the sylvan tribute had been 
spontaneously collected, it would have 
been cruel to exclude from the church- 
yard itself, where they stood with sym- 
pathising looks, as the beautiful vision 
of the poor English lady, shrouded from 
view in a fur-lined mantle, flitted ra- 
pidly past. But within the little edifice 
none were allowed to penetrate, but 
the few chiefly interested in the hal- 
lowed rite itself, and in the recognition 
of which (under Providence) it might 
become the medium; and _ never, 
perhaps, did sacred walls inclose a 
handful of human beings of more in- 
tense and varied anxieties and hopes. 

Of these, not the least agitated was 
the benevolent and enthusiastic sug- 
gester of the scheme ; who, consigning 
his trembling charge to the support of 
the faithful Gervaise, placed himself, 
with all the conscious dignity of a 
Christian minister, beside the baptismal 
font. 

Beyond it, pale and rigid as a figure 
of monumental marble, stood poor 
Charles, scarce daring to encounter 
the possibly unrecognizing glance of 
her, whom he could better have borne 
to number withthedead. Beside him, in 
all the pride and pomp of infant sponsor- 
ship, stood little Nina ; by whose hands 
the precious babe was to be transferred 
to its father; while the cherub itself, 
in the arms of its proud and happy 
nurse, looked all that the hearts of the 
fondest parents could imagine in their 
prayers. 

Emily, oppressed with a crowd of 
conflicting and overpowering emo- 
tions, which bowed her fragile frame 
almost to the earth, fortunately for 
the composure of her poor husband, 
never looked up, till the sonorous 
voice of Lindemann demanding, 
according to the simple formula of his 
primitive church, 

“Are you, the Christian parent of 
this child, desirous of having it admit- 
ted into the community of the faith- 
ful?” seemed to call on her part for 
something like an effort at reply. 

But when its tardy utterance was anti- 
cipated, and that by a voice familiar 
enough “to pierce the dull cold ear of 
death” itsel/—when, bending over the 
little trembling godmother, she saw her 
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absent, alienated, long-lost Maltravers, 
present, with all a father’s exultation— 
her living offspring at the baptismal 
font—above all, when at the touch of 
its healing waters the brief faint cry, 
which so often before had fallen un- 
heeded on her ear, gave a token to 
which no mother’s heart could be long 
insensible, of the actual existence of 
the being she had mourned over as 
dead—the film seemed to fall, as at the 
gracious touch of miracle, from the 
eyes and heart of poor Emily; and 
happy it was, perhaps, for all the over- 
wrought actors in a scene already 
sufficiently protracted, that nature gave 
way under the return of consciousness, 
and a slight shriek, succeeded by a 
long fainting fit, was the first evidence 
all received that the blessing of heaven 
on so powerful an auxiliary as one of 
its holiest rites, had not been invoked 
in vain. 

When Emily awoke from the long, 
but perhaps salutary insensibility, it 
was with an eye where the mild light 
of reason sat once more enthroned ; 
and the first object on which that eye 
rested was the sleeping babe, whose 
little glowing face was half buried in 
her bosom. She gazed on it with all 
a mother’s first look of unutterable 
fondness ; and then, in a tone of gentle 
entreaty which repaid poor Charles for 
months of distress and agony, begged 
to know if it was in a dream that she 
had seen her beloved husband ? 

To this blessed question there could 
be but one answer! Worlds would 
not now have kept Maltravers from 
his wife’s feet, could any one have been 
cruel enough to wish longer to prevent 
it; and the soft, quiet tears which 
rained from Emily’s mild eyes, on the 
blended features of her husband and 
child, fell like healing dew on the heart 
of poor Charles, while they relieved 
the long pent up feelings of his ex- 
hausted wife. 


It was, of course, no time for expla- 


nations. All she knew, or sought to 
know, was that Charles knelt a free 
and unfettered man before her. He only 
felt, that dear as she had been to him 
in the earlier periods of misfortune and 
exile, the hallowed bond of mutual 
suffering had endeared her tenfold 
since. And though, to felicity like 
theirs, restored affluence could add 
little ; yet, as he whispered, “ Hatfield 
is your's once more, my Emily,” a 
gentle pressure of his hand gave token 
to the soothing magic of the name of 
“ Home.” 
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And home they went, before winter 
spread her mantle of snow over the 
pastoral vales of Switzerland, not 
without promises to return, which they 
lived more thun once to fulfil, Nina, 
when her father at length rejoined his 
buried partner, became the ward and 
elder daughter of Charles, and shared 
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with the little Emily the natural cares 
of Mrs. Maltravers’ early friend (the 
“ Eleanor” addressed in the foregoing 
correspondence) by whom, from the lips 
of Mrs, Maltravers, and the faithful 
Gervaise, its strange but simple sequel 
has been carefully noted down, : 


eS 


THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 


AN HISTORICAL BALLAD——-WITH NOTES. 


Ir was upon a summer's morn, 
Unclouded rose the sun, 

And lightly o’er the waving corn 
Their way the breezes won. 


Sparkling beneath that orient beam, 
*Mid banks with verdure gay, 

Its eastward course a silver stream 
Held smilingly away. 


A kingly host upon its side,' 
A monarch camp'd around 

Its southern upland, far and wide 
Their white pavilions crown'd. 


Not long that sky unclouded show’d, 
Nor long beneath the ray 

That gentle stream in silver flow'd 
To meet the new-born day, 


Through yonder fairy-haunted glen, 
From out yon dark ravine,* 

Is heard the tread of marching men, 
The gleam of arms is seen ; 


And plashing forth, in bright array, 
Along yon verdant banks, 

All eager for the coming fray, 
Are rang'd the martial ranks. 


Peals the loud gun—its thunders boom 
The echoing vales along ; 

While curtain’d in its sulph’rous gloom 
Moves on the gallant throng: 


And foot and horse, in mingled mass, 
Regardless all of life, 

With furious ardour onward pass 
To join the deadly strife. 


Nor strange, that with such ardent flame 
Each glowing heart beat high 

Their battle-word was William's name, 
And “ Death or Liberty !” 


Then, Oldbridge, then thy peaceful bow'rs 
With sounds unwonted rang ; 


And, Tredagh, ‘id thy distant tow'rs 
Was heard the mighty clang. 


The silver stream is crimson'd wide, 
And clogg'd with many a corse, 

As floating down its gentle tide 
Come mingled man and horse. 


Now fiercer grows the battle’s rage, 
The guarded stream is cross’d— 

And furious, hand to hand engage 
Each bold contending host, 


He falls—the veteran hero falls,? 
Renown’'d along the Rhine; 

And he, whose name while Derry’s walls 
Endure, shall brightly shine,* 


Oh! would to heav'n that churchman 
bold, 
His arms with triumph blest, 
The soldier spirit had controll'd 
That fir'd his pious breast, 


And he, the chief of yonder brave 
And persecuted band,’ 

Who foremost rush'd amid the wave 
And gain'd the hostile strand— 


He bleeds, brave Caillemotte—he bleeds! 
'Tis clos‘d, his bright career; 

Yet still that band, to glorious deeds 
His dying accents cheer. 


And now that well contested strand 
Successive columns gain ; 

While backward James's yielding band 
Are borne across the plain, 


In vain the sword green Erin draws, 
And life away does fling ; 

Oh! worthy of a better cause, 
And of a bolder king! 


In vain thy bearing bold is shown 
Upon that blood-stain’d ground ; 
Thy tow’ring hopes are overthrown, 

Thy choicest fall around. 


Nor, sham'd, abandon thou the fray, 
Nor blush, though conquer'd there ; 

A pow’r against thee fights to-day, 
No mortal arm may dare, 
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Nay, look not to that distant height Enongh! enough! the victor cries— 
In hope of coming aid ; Your fierce pursuit forbear ;* 
The dastard thence has ta’en his flight, Let grateful pray’r to heav’n arise, 


And left thee all betray'd.* And vanquish’d fuemen spare. 


, 7 e . 7 . 
Hurrah! hurrah! the victor shout 


Is heard on high Donore ; Hurrah! hurrah! for liberty ! 
Down Platten’s vale, in hurried rout, For her the sword we drew, ; 
Thy shatter’d masses pour, And dar'd the battle, while on bigh 
Our Orange banners flew. 
t many a gallant spirit there 
7 oe plain, Woe worth the hour—woe worth the 
Who, change but kings, would gladly state, ni 
dare When men shall cease to join, 
hat battle-field again,’ With gratetul hearts, to celebrate 
~ ” The glories of the Boyne!*® 


er % Fitzstewart. 


NOTES. 

!The minutie of an engagement, however interesting to a very numerous class of 
readers, appear to be, for the most part, considered foreign to the grand or general 
purposes of history, upon any thing like a great scale; the causes and the results 
being looked upon as of greater importance than the actions themselves, however 
glorious to these engaged, whether corps or individuals. It cannot be denied that 
there is high and classical authority for historical brevity in detailing military opera- 
tions. The “Veni, vidi, vici”® of Cesar, is a bulletin with which every schoolboy is 
familiar, The hero of Pharsalia was outdone, by a word, in latter times, by old 
Suwarrow and his imperial mistress, Catherine of Russia. The grim old Scythian 
announced the storm and capture of a highly important fortress in these two words, 
“ Hourra, Ismail ;” to which the empress replied, with equal attention to brevity, 
while announcing the victor’s promotion—* Huurra, Field Marshal.” Another 
pattern of laconism, though, perhaps, not quite so relevant to our present subject, 
(albeit, it comes under the head of a contest,) is Charles the Second’s account of a 
horse-race, Which is thus described by the merry monarch, “ who never said a foolish 
thing”—* There they go, here they come, and all is over.” 

The first author of name who appears to have stepped out of this line of brevity, 
and entered upon minuteness, was Voltaire, in his fanciful detail of the battle of 
Fontenoy, where he introduces the British and French guards saluting each other 
in the heat of action, and coolly discussing the etiquette of slaughter in the important 
point of which should tire first. The majors levelling the men’s firelocks with their 
canes, and sundry other matters equally dramatic, whether consistent with fact or 
probability, is tout autre chose. Southey has flung an intensity of additional interest 
around many of the Pen nsular actions, from his happy introduction of minor incidents, 
But of all the historians who have ever attempted the account of a battle, Sir Walter 
Scott's stands far and away superior, Take him on the bridge of Bothwell, the 
plain of Marengo, or the ridge of Mount St. Jean, and the painter may transfer to 
his canvas the glowing and animated picture of this mighty master of description, and 
present it to the world as a representation any thing but fanciful. 

The Battle of the Boyne has, of course, shared the fate of other great actions in the 
hands of our historians; and yet there are many particulars connected with it, well 
calculated to interest the military reader, even of this our day. There is abundant 
reason to know that sundry accounts of this memorable conflict were published soon 
alter the event tock place. One of them is in my possession, and I confess a part of 
my motive in thus writing is the hope of eliciting others from their depositaries. The 
one alluded to isa plan and narrative of the action by Captain John Richardson, 
who was present in 1t—and he alludes to several accounts given to the world before 
his. 1 examined the field with his plan in my eye, and have every reason to consider 
it correct. ‘The unchanged localities speak strongly to that effect, 

From Slane, the Boyne runs eastward for three miles, when, winding somewhat 
suddenly, it flows in a northerly direction for nearly two miles between Dowth and 
Oldbridge; near the latter it makes another sharp turn, and resumes its eastward 
course. Its banks along the last mentioned two miles rise abruptly to a considerable 
height, and are totally impracticable to any but the lightest infantry. By means of 
this angle, King James's army, encamped between Donore and Oldbridge, had their 
left flank as well as their front protected by the river, while their right communicated 
with the fortified town of Drogheda, which was occupied in force. From the com- 
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manding ridge of Donore, the ground slopes down to the river in a kind of terraced 
glacis—some of these terraces abrupt enough ; while immediately adjoining the 
ford, across the river, were the walls of a number of cabins, in fact the ruins of a small 


hamlet, forming a kind of irregular redoubt, and filled with men, as was also a Jar, 8 
slated mansion which stood near them. Little more than two miles to the south, or in 


view of Donore, is the important pass of Duleek, where the Nanny river and the marshy 


grounds adjoining were crossed by a long and narrow bridge, commanded by a range 
of eminences rising boldly from the southern bank of the stream—the entire admirably 
calculated to secure the retreat of a beaten army, and so it proved. 

Had this position been as resolutely maintained as it was judiciously chosen, things 
might have gone differently with King William. But it is a nervous business for a 


man to defend himself against an assailant in front, while he feels it necessary, at the 


same time, to look occasionally over his left shoulder for another, whose assault from 
that quarter he has every reason to apprehend, and this was precisely the case with 
James's army. William had detached Douglas and young Schomberg from his right, 
up the river towards Slane, with orders to cross at the bridge there, and countermarch 
upon the enemy’s left by its southern bank ; but they discovered a ford about two 
miles short of Slane, near New Grange, which enabled them to co-operate with Kin 

William at least a couple of hours earlier than if they had marched round by Slane 


bridge, This movement of Douglas must have been not merely observed by and 
known to an officer of Sarsfield’s acuteness and talent, but in a manner seen by a 
great portion of his troops from the high grounds, while the movement of O’Neil’s 
dragoons from the right of James’s army to meet this menaced attack on its left, 
further contributed to its being generally known throughout the troops, and the 
apprehension of being taken in flank and rear, and cut off from the pass of Duleek, 
seems to have had its full effect upon their spirits. 


* King William moved from Ardee on the 30th of June, and encamped in the 
valley between Townley Hall and Tullyeskar hill—from the summit of this latter 
eminence he first saw and reconnoitered the enemy. Between this valley and the 
river Boyne lies a ridge of ground, pierced, near Townley Hall, by a deep glen, (still 
called King William's glen,) which opens upon the bank of the river nearly Opposite 
Oldbridge. Through this glen or ravine the centre or main body of William's army 
moved down to the attack, on the morning of the Ist of July, deploying, as far as was 
necessary, as they emerged from its embouchure. This, however, amounted to no 
more than increasing the front of their column, which must have been much diminished 
while traversing the narrow glen. They crossed the Boyne in columns, and did not 
attempt to form line until the southern bank was completely gained. 


* Old Duke Schomberg, unhappily getting intermingled with the enemy, was 
killed by a shot from his own men. This gallant veteran led the centre of King 
William’s army to the attack through the ravine already mentioned. William him- 
self crossed the river about three quarters of a mile lower down, at the head of the 
Enniskilleners and another regiment of horse, together with a body of infantry from 
his own left, to attack the enemy’s right. It appears somewhat strange that no 
attempt was made by the garrison of Drogheda to embarrass this movement, which 
they must have been aware of. It is a curious fact, that the conduct of the Ennis- 
killen dragoons in this their first great action, and in their (hitherto) last, Waterloo, 
should be marked by an interesting similarity of incident. On both occasions they 
appear to have been carried too far by an excess of gallantry, and to have suffered 
for it. On this occasion, after crossing the Boyne, they charged and cut to pieces a 
body of James’s cavalry, who had been moved down to dispute the passage, but con- 
tinuing their pursuit too far, they came suddenly upon a fresh and superior body of troops, 
who obliged them to retire with the loss of severalmen. They were speedily rallied 
by William, in rear of his infantry, which had by this time crossed the river and were 
steadily advancing in their track. I quote the incident from the narrative of Captain 
Richardson, who was an eye-witness of it. I have also seen it alluded to in one of 
the oldest ballads on the subject of the battle—a proof, among others, of how far 
the songs of the olden time may be taken as corroborative of history and depended 
on for authenticity. They often speak when history is silent. 


* Walker, the gallant defender of Derry, accompanied Schomberg in crossing the 
Boyne, and was killed about the same time with that hero, “ Pius miles, fortis 
sacerdos” is the character given of him, with such happy terseness, in the inscription 
on his monument. Many people think there was more truth than good feeling in 
the observation of William on hearing of the reverend hero’s fall—“ What had he to 
do there?” said the monarch, Much depends on the tone and manner in which the 
observation was made. All rational men must agree that Walker, having done his 
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duty nobly as a defender of his church and country’s rights, had no occasion to involve 
himself further in scenes of blood, but might have rested satisfied with his laurelled 
mitre. 

5 Caillemotte commanded a regiment composed of French Protestants, numbers of 
them of good family, driven from their homes by the persecution of Louis XIV. 
On coming in sight of the French troops in James's service, Caillemotte exclaimed 


to his men, “ Allons, messieurs, voila votres persecuteurs.” Having fallen at the head 
of his regiment, he was carried to the rear, encouraging his soldiers as they passed 
ov with the words—*« A la Gloire, mes enfans, a Ja Gloire ;” and so expired. The 
ancestor and founder of the very distinguished family of Latouche was an officer in 
this gallant band of persecuted Protestants, 


¢ Few things contributed more materially to the deciding the contest at the Boyne, 


than the widely contrasted conduct of the rival monarchs. The one conspicuously lead- 
ing on his troops, and engaging personally in the hottest of the action ; the other watch- 
ing its progress from a post of comparative safety, and abandoning the field with precipi- 
tation the first moment that safety seemed doubtful, and matters appeared going against 
him. Yet James had, in early life, given sufficient proof of his being no dastard : 
he had fought bravely and successfully on the seas. To what, then, are we to 
attribute his sad falling off in this respect at the Boyne? The withering influence 
of bigotry may have gone far to weaken a mind once great; but I would attribute it 
rather to the overruling power and providence of Him who “ breaketh the bow and 
snappeth the spear in sunder,” even the Lord of Hosts himself, evidently fighting on 
the side of true religion and freedom, and paralyzing the hearts of its enemies, how- 
ever stout heretofore. 

This alludes to the expression attributed to Sarsfield, ‘ only change kings and 
we will fight the battle over again.” 

® The battle ended with the capture of Hamilton in a field near Platten, King 
William ordering further pursuit to cease, and the army to resume its order and move 
slowly upon Duleek. They encamped upon the extensive moor or common to the 
north of the village, the enemy continuing their retreat as they took their ground. 
Some of the dragoons attached to Douglas's division hung on the rear of James's 
army for a few miles, and made some prisoners. 

Of the truth of this, for the experiment has been made, let the results of that 
experiment bear witness. It has been made an offence only short of treason and 
murder to celebrate the victory of the Boyne. Could thoughts have been made 
criminal, I verily believe the very thinking with satisfaction on the event would, by 
the powers that be, have been legislated against. What has followed? The down- 
fall, as far as could be effected, of every institution connected with or tending to 
Protestantism—the spoliation of the Established Church—the truculent audacity of 
the Romish priesthood—the actual revival of the inquisition in the land—the inunda- 
tion of Jesuits, whose colleges and seminaries are springing up like mushrooms among 
us—the severing of the bond of union between landlord and tenant by sacerdotal 
influence and despotic sway—the assassination of Protestants of every rank, from 
the peer to the cottager, including many of the clergy, whose ‘“ blood has been shed 
like water on every side of Jerusalem”—the encouraging, the emboldenment of 
popery, not by the mere prohibition of a cockade, a toast, or a tune, but by the 
attempted crushing and strangling that free spirit, feeling, and principle with which 
those apparent trifles were connected, and which they had their share in causing to 
be hereditary—let these results, I say, bear witness. 


LORD CIIATHAM’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


It has happened to every sect in 
religion, and party in politics, that 
there have been at some one time 
or other certain characters enrolled 
in their ranks, so eminent for one or 
more of the good qualities universally 
admitted by mankind, that whenever 
their tenéts or principles have been 
attacked, they have run back and 
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sheltered themselves behind these great 
names, relying on their authority not 
only as a justification of their creed, 
but as an excuse for their worst extra- 
vagancies. Falsehood is very dexterous 
in counterfeiting truth ; and it is almost 
impossible for any system of opinions 
to be so grossly erroneous as that there 
may not be found men, not only of 


* Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited by the Executors 
of his Son, Jobn, Earl of Chatham, and published from the original manuscripts in 
their possession. Vols. 1 & 2. 8vo. London: John Murray, 1838. 
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talent, but of virtue, to adopt them. 
This is the case even in religion, which 
differs from politics in this, that in the 
former there is one line of right, all 
the others being more or iess astray ; 
while in the latter it is scarcely possible 
for the wit of man to do more than 
make an approximation to a perfect 
system of things, to which other men 
may, after all, approach equally near 
by another road. It is, therefore, by 
no means an answer in the mouth of 
the idolater, the fanatic, or the blind 
and profligate politician, that such and 
such individuals have belonged to their 
order, and countenanced their doc- 
trines ; that Fenelon and Father Paul 
admitted the pope as the head of the 
church on earth—that Doddridge be- 
lieved in direct revelations—or that 
the “great” Lord Chatham happened to 
be a Whig. But this is precisely the 
course pursued by those who are 
unable to use their own reason, or 
listen to another’s ;—they instantly fly 
from things to persons, and put you to 
shame, like cunning logicians, by ad- 
ducing some irreproachable ally, who 
may all the time be, in fact, about as 
fuir a specimen of the sect or party 
that claims him, as the accomplished 
lions in M. Van Amburgh’s menagerie 
are of their unsophisticated and blood- 
thirsty brethren of the forest. 

There are—to the honour of human 
nature be it spoken—characters above 
all party. There are—should we rather 
say, there have been ?—men of various 
creeds and of various principles—of 
differing, many times of opposing sen- 
timents—who, however unconnected 
with one another by political ties, have, 
nevertheless, been related on the side 
of honour and virtue, and formed a 
sort of high fraternity, to which the 
less distinguished great and good are 
ever allied in sentiment, but to each 
of whom a set of poor relations stick, 
with all the pertinacity of needy effron- 
tery, claiming kindred through that 
common mother, party. Such is the 
lot of the illustrious individual whose 
correspondence we have undertaken 
to examine—one who would, no doubt, 
were he to re-appear among us, be as 
heartily ashamed of his political descen- 
dants of the present day, as he would 
have been proud, at an intermediate 
period, to have acknowledged the 
heir of his opinions, in the offspring 
of his body, that statesman through 
whom, as the editors of the work be- 
fore us well remark, the name of 
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William Pitt has gained a double jm. 
mortality. 

Far be from us the narrow and illi- 
beral prejudices, F which would hold us 
back in sullen silence when there is 
presented to our eyes a character of 
dignity and virtue, because we do not 
range its possessor in our ranks, Such 
a spirit we leave to that party, whose 
self-chosen name of “ liberal” is now 
its chief disgrace ; adopting for our 
part the manly course of stepping, 
perhaps, a little out of our way to 
direct public attention to the exhibition 
in these volumes, of the sentiments, the 
feelings, the inner springs of action 
which moved this “ statesman, yet 
friend to truth”"—this Whig, yet true. 
born patriot. It is with a view to the 
benefit of our readers we do so. We 
propose Pitt as an example and a 
model. We do not ask them to be 
better subjects or better men than he 
was. Let them be but as honest and 
as energetic as Lord Chatham, and we 
give up our Magazine as a political 
organ—our “ occupation’s gone.” 

But we will not resign him to the 
other side. We claim him for our- 
selves. His own party have had him 


long enough—he has been their oracle 
—their prophet ; but they have had 


him in vain ; and the mantle, worn for 
a time by his true-hearted son, has 
now, instead of being, as Canning 
wittily sings, torn to patches to cover 
the nakedness of his immediate suc- 
cessors in office, certainly fallen among 
Us, where it at this moment may 
inspire the energies of a Peel, a 
Wellington, and a Stanley. He is 
our’s, with all his faults—and he had 
faults, and errors, too: but they were 
left to the Whigs as a legacy, like 
William the Norman’s vices—ma pail- 
lardise aux moines ; and we accordingly, 
as executors, willingly make over to 
them “all that” over-eagerness for 
office, which was the property of the 
deceased statesman; together with a 
certain arrogance and official impe- 
riousness which has, with undeviating 
uniformity, characterised Whig ad- 
ministration through all its manifes- 
tations, down to the Durham dynasty. 
We claim the rest ourselves ;—but 
we will let the tenor of this article show 
what that residue is. 

The gentlemen who have edited this 
work have wisely given enough, in the 
first volume especially, to lend it some 
interest of a miscellaneous nature, in- 
dependent of mere politics; and by 
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these means have commanded a place 
for it where Archdeacon Coxe’s valuable 
books, and others of that stamp, would 
not, perhaps, be afforded room. It 
were easy, no doubt, by a reference to 
the volumes, to convict the Whigs 
out of theirown mouths of inconsistency 
and a thousand other absurdities which 
in government are crimes ; but there 
js not enough of additional lightthrown 
by them upon the political history of 
a period already illustrated by the re- 
eated labours of Coxe himself, as well 
as by the lighter pens of Walpole, 
Dodington, Mitchell, and others, to 
render it worth while to attempt a 
reiteration of discussions already worn 
threadbare. 

We would, however, for a moment 
revert to the question—had Lord 
Chatham lived now, what would he 
have been? The answer to this need 
not be entirely guess-work. Whig 
and Tory are ill-defined terms,—in- 
deed at the present day they are nearly 
out of date, and must by no means 
be considered as deciding the point 
whether this or that party-leader of a 
ast era is friend orenemy. We must 
ook to the tone and tendency of the 
individual's mind on some master-point, 
as we find them recorded by himself or 
his friends, and hence, according to the 
laws of probability, we may venture to 
draw a conclusion. In the present 
instance we do not mean to rely on 
the development of the same principles 
instilled into the mind of the great 
son by the great father, and resulting 
in a gradual change of party in the 
former. We wave this; and with a 
view to a conclusion, are content, as 
Irishmen, to take as we find it the 
opinion he has himself expressed on 
The Great Question into which all 
others in this country may be resolved, 

In replying to a letter from the 
Bishop of Gloucester (Warburton,) in 
which he had introduced to the states- 
man’s notice a tract of his entitled 
“The Doctrine of Grace,” Mr. Pitt 
Bays — 


“ Now, my good lord, a sincere friend 
as well as open, will, I know, be pardoned 
by you a free observation or two. The 
true sentiments of friendship impel me to 
confess, I wish one passage in the able 
tract totally expunged. ‘If,’ you say, 
‘the idea we have here given of the test 
law be the true, it is apparent that the 
general, though not immediate purpose of 
the legislature, in their law, was to pro- 
vide for the safety of the national church, 
from what quarter soever the danger 


might arise : at one season it might spring 
from Popery, at another from Puritanism; 
but the various mischiefs were to be re- 
pelled, as they sprung up, with equal 
vigilance and vigour.’ 

*“ Now, my lord, however this position 
seems qualified by the distinction which 
follows in favour of the dissenters’ errors, 
the passage nevertheless expressly asserts 
this opinion, viz. that the errors of the 
Puritans, which turn upon the use of the 
surplice, the cross in baptism, and upon 
church government, are to be repelled 
equally with the errors of Rome; that 
is, equally with rank idolatry—a subver- 
sion of all civil as well as religious liberty, 
and the utter disgrace of reason and of 
human nature.” 


And yet the tract was written by a 
man whose opinion of popery was by 
no means high, as the following pas+ 
sage in his reply to the letter from 
which the above extract is taken will 
sufficiently show :— 


“ For the rest, I have always regarded 
Popery rather as an impious and impudent 
combination against the sense and the rights 
of mankind, than a species of religion.” 


These sentiments expressed, and 
concurred in, are sufficient for our pur- 
pose ; and afford us grounds for deter- 
mining who should most wish the 
resurrection of the Whig patriot at 
the present day. Were his self-called 
party to succeed this instant in raising 
the spirit they so often vauntingly in- 
voke, we can well picture to ourselves 
their horror, as the Frankenstein of 
their own creation stood among them, 
and with an eloquence before which 
dishonesty could never hold up its 
head, proclaimed himself the upholder 
and assertor of the laws of the land— 
the opponent of corruption and _poli- 
tical profligacy—the abjurer of the 
“horrors of Popery” in ull their shapes 
—the firm ally of Protestantism all 
over the world—the impartial noticer 
and rewarder of merit—the despiser 
of intimidation—and, finally, the de- 
voted follower of—to use his own words 
—* our immortal deliverer, King Wil- 
liam!” We can fancy the benches 
deserted one by one, until the most 
frontless of the enchanters, nay, Lord 
John Russell himself, whose “ match- 
less intrepidity of face” is well known, 
had slunk from his side,and he stood 
alone, the resuscitated representative 
of a race long since extinct—honest 
Whigs ! 

Mr. Pitt was so thoroughly aware 
of the dangerous nature of the popish 
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religion, that it was this which mainly 
influenced him in his obstinate and 
insurmountable distrust of the secret 
policy of the Catholic cabinets of the 
continent, and led him, in common 
with many others, to suspect the exis- 
tence of a league between Austria and 
the other hostile powers, having for its 
object the subversion of the Protestant 
religion in Europe. Smollett has been 
at some pains to combat this idea, and 
we think with some success; but in 
Pitt's mind it was so rooted as to be 
probably at the bottom not only of his 
efforts to bring on a war with Spain in 
1761, but also of his still more energetic 
denunciations of the peace of the fol- 
lowing year. 

But, as we have already said, it is 
not in this light we wish principally 
to examine the present work ; and we 
hope to show that it contains some 
curious and interesting matter, uncon- 
nected, or but slightly connected with 
party politics. 

The history of Lord Chatham’s life 
is well known. His first introduction 


into parliament was obtained through 
the influence of the celebrated Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who, exhi- 
biting “the ruling passion strong in 
death,” subsequently left him a legacy 


of £10,000 as a reward for his un- 
ceasing and vigorous opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole.* He accordingly 
continued the sworn opponent of “ that 
arch- Whig,” whose favourite maxim 
was that of Juvenal, Rome omnia ve- 
nalia—every man in power has his 
price. He soon rose into notice ; but 
a personal antipathy which the King, 
George the Second, was encouraged to 
entertain towards him, kept him for 
some time out of office. The voice of 
the nation at length, however, was too 
loud to be disregarded. At this time 
Mr. Pelham, the successor of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole,—in his insinuating arts 
as wellas in his office,—was dead, and 
the reins of government had fallen into 
the hands of his brother, the Duke of 
Newcastle, who, having quarrelled with 
his predecessor to the last while helived, 
now wanted the firmness or honesty to 
reform what he had so violently disap- 
proved of. A causeless and aimless war 
was carried onat a ruinous expense, and 
with the worst success; mismanage- 
ment and corruption prevailed to a 
frightful extent in the public offices at 
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home. The nation seemed to approach 
the verge of ruin. Something was to 
to be done to retrieve its honour. 

Mr. Pitt came into office in 1757, 
and from thenceforward the face of 
things was changed. England rose 
once again ; and the four years during 
which he presided over her affairs were 
the most glorious, perhaps, that she 
had ever known. In that time he 
reformed the principal abuses in public 
offices ; he placed commercial affairs 
on a fair and advantageous footing; 
and owing to his choice of commanders, 
the judicious direction of operations, 
and the efficiency of his armaments, 
the British arms were successful in 
every quarter of the globe. As for 
the French, they were deprived of all 
their colonial possessions, one by one; 
and among the rest Canada—that vast 
and valuable territory—Lord Durhan’s 
Canada—was wrested from their do- 
minion, and annexed to the crown of 
England,—how long to remain subject 
to it, time—a short time—will show. 

In 1760 George the Second died; 
and from 1761 Mr. Pitt’s public life was 
principally in the opposition ; but he 
was respected by his sovereign, (by 
whom he was ennobled in 1766,) 
courted by the great and good of 
every class and party in his own 
country, idolized till the day of his 
death—with a few intervals—by the 
people, and looked upon with admira- 
tion and reverence by the most noted 

ersonages on the political stage of 
Surope. Worn out by repeated at- 
tacks of illness, he yet thought it his 
duty to attend in his place during the 
more important discussions of parlia- 
ment, and it was on one of these 
occasions that, while in the act of 
replying to an opponent in the House 
of Lords, he was seized with a con- 
vulsive fit, of which he died shortly 
after—a victim to his over-exertions 
in the service of his country. 

The correspondence of such a man 
may well be supposed to possess no 
common interest, and in the two vo- 
Jumes that have already appeared, 
commencing as early as 1741, and 
extending over a space of twenty- 
five years, to the period of his eleva- 
tion to the peerage, we accordingly 
find letters to and from the following 
celebrated personages :—The King of 
Prussia, Voltaire, George the Second, 


__ © Pope describes her, under the name of Atossa, as having passed 


* From loveless youth to unrespeeted age, 
No passion gratified except her rage." 
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George the Third, Alderman Beck- 
ford, John Wilkes, Sterne, General 
Wolfe, Bishop Warburton, Archbishop 
Secker, Boswell, and his own nephew, 
Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camcel- 
ford. The letters to Thomas Pitt are 
probably known to our readers, having 
been published with an admirable pre- 
face and notes by Lord Grenville in 
1804; but we think the editors have 
done right in republishing them here, 
as the replies are added, and of course 
they each add an interest and value 
to the other. 

We give one or two of these letters, 
as exhibiting, in a pleasing point of 
view, the private pursuits and habits of 
thinking of both parties ; at the same 
time expressing our surprise that into 
the correspondence of one apparently 
tolerably well calculated to entertain 
subjects of a literary nature with suc- 
cess, so little of purely literary discus- 
sion should have Found its way. Except 
in this series of letters between him and 
his nephew, we look in vain for a line 
of his alluding to the subject; and 
only a few communications from War- 
burton and one from Horace Walpole, 
have any such topic introduced. Great 
men in general, however moderately 
accomplished, are beset with authors 
and their books, as troublesome to them 
at the time as they are interesting to 
the public afterwards; but here all 
seems to have been swallowed up in 
the action and excitement of the 
present juncture, and literature, we 
may suppose, turned from the door 
of the too wholly absorbed statesman. 
Mr. Pitt was unrivalled in oratory, but 
he was no writer. Indeed we do not 
remember to have heard of any publica- 
tion being uttributed to his pen, except 
one, of which we have only to hope 
he was not the author—we mean the 
anonymous attack on his brother-in-law, 
Lord Temple, which appeared during 
his last administration. 

Mr. Pitt writes to his nephew at 
Cambridge, on the 9th of April, 1755, 
as follows :— 


“ My dear Nephew—I rejoice extremely 
to hear that your father and the girls are 


not unentertained in their travels. In the 
meantime, your travels through the paths 
of literature, arts, and sciences—a road, 
sometimes set with flowers, and some- 
times difficult, laborious, and arduous— 
are not only infinitely more profitable in 
future, but at present, upon the whole, 
infinitely more delightful. My own tra- 
vels at present are none of the pleasantest. 
Tam going through a fit of the gout, with 
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much proper pain, and what proper pa- 
tience I may. Avis au lecteur, my sweet 
boy: remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth: let no excesses lay the 
foundations of gout and the rest of Pan- 
dora’s box; nor any immoralities or 
vicious courses sow the seeds of a too 
late and painful repentance. 

« Here ends my sermon; which, I trust, 
you are not fine gentleman enough, or, 
in plain English, silly fellow enough, to 
laugh at. Lady Hester is much yours, 
Let me hear some account of your inter- 
course with the Muses, and believe me, 
ever your truly affectionate, 

« W. Prrr.” 


To which Thomas Pitt replies on 
the 12th— 


* Dearest Uncle,—I had the pleasure 
of receiving your’s last night, and am 
glad the pain you feel at present will 
conduce to your future ease and health ; 
though, methinks, the gout is the most 
disagreeable remedy for the gout that can 
possibly be applied. 


“‘My literary journey has proved 
hitherto pretty successful. I mean plea- 
sant; for though some of the roads are 
rough and rocky, and others stiff and 
heavy, yet I find frequently the welcome 
variety of smooth verdure and easy turf. 
I have gone through Wilson with a good 
deal of attention, and have got a good 
way in the Bishop of Meaux the second 
time; but find chronology, even in him, 
is a soil rather of a clayey nature, and I 
have been forced to apply to pen and ink 
for my assistance. Lord Clarendon has 
carried me down again to the regions of 
Bradock Down—a place, it seems, of 
consequence enough to be recorded among 
the memorabilia of history; and I own 
I cannot but feel some extraordinary 
emotions, when I consider of what im- 
portance a Buller, Carew, Trevanion, or 
even Lord Mohun himself, was accounted 
in those times. Why may not others 
hope to bear at least as considerable a 
share of interest in their country ? 

«I have an additional work upon my 
hands at present, which will, I suppose, 
take up no small part of my time fora 
while—namely, a declamation, which is 
at lastcome to myturn. My subject is— 
an omne solum forti patria est—which I 
have, after some deliberation, determined 
to deny; as I imagine I shall speak more 
from my heart in defending the true 
patriot and sincere lover of his country, 
than in examining the nice distinctions 
that may dissolve the duty towards that 
common parent. But here, methinks, I 
want the assistance of one who, by his 
practice as well as precepts, can sufficiently 
inspire anycause. 1 will name no names, 
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but only wish that I may, in this juvenile 
exercise, prove myself worthy of being 
thought your affectionate nephew, 

« THomas Pitt.” 


These letters are essential to each 
other. Mr. Pitt replies on the 15th— 


« A thousand thanks to my dear boy 
for a very pretty letter. I like extremely 
the account you give of your literary life. 
The reflections you make upon some West 
Saxon actors in the times you are reading, 
are natural, manly, and sensible, and flow 
from a heart that will make you far 
superior to any of them. 

«“T am content you should be inter- 
rupted (provided the interruption be not 
long) in the course of your reading, by 
declaiming in defence of the thesis you 
have so wisely chosen to maintain. It 
is true, indeed, that the affirmative maxim, 
Omne solum forti patria est, has sup- 
ported some great and good men under 
the persecutions of faction and party 
injustice, and taught them to prefer an 
hospitable retreat in a foreign land to an 
unnatural mother-country. Some few 
such may be found in ancient times; in 
our own country also some; such was 
Algernon Sidney, Ludlow, and others. 
But how dangerous is it to trust frail, 
corrupt man with such an aphorism! 
What fatal casuistry is it big with! 
How many a villain might, and has, 
masked himself in the sayings of ancient 
illustrious exiles, while he was, in fact, 
dissolving all the nearest and dearest ties 
that hold societies together, and spurning 
at all laws, divine and human! How 
easy the transition from this political to 
some impious ecclesiastical aphorisms! If 
all svils are alike to the brave and virtuous, 
so may all churches and modes of worship 
—that is, all will be equally neglected and 
violated. Instead of every soil being his 
country, he will have no one for his 
country; he will be the forlorn outcast 
of mankind. Such was the late Boling- 
broke of impious memory. Let me know 
when your declamation is over. Pardon 
an observation on style, ‘I received 
— is vulgar and mercantile; ‘your 
etter’ is the way of writing. Inclose 
your letters ina cover; it is more polite, 

« Your most affectionate, 
«W, Pitt.” 


And the nephew answers on the 
20th. 


«“ Dear Uncle,—The encouragement 
you give me cannot fai) of raising in my 
mind the most ardent resolution of per- 
severing stedfastly and diligently in every 
step that may tend to the glorious and 
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emulating prospect you place before me, 
May your words be prophetic; and ma 
I, in due time, be enabled to play on the 
theatre of life a character superior to any 
of those whom I look back upon at pre. 
sent with a feeling of admiration! For 
though fame is the sweet reward of noble 
actions, yet it is a reward that every one 
has it not in his power to arrive at, and 
most men must be satisfied with but a 
moderate share of glory; and yet, I 
imagine, he that sets out with full vigour 
and resolution to reach the goal, though 
infinitely inferior in strength and abilities, 
will be much more likely to attain the 
envied prize, than the most happily 
equipped, whose sluggish ambition scarce 
carries on his view beyond the distance. 
post. 

“For my own part, I must confess, 
my ambition instigates me to wish and 
hope to be a great man; and by that 
I mean, to be a conspicuously good man; 
to have my abilities increased in propor. 
tion to my good will to mankind; and 
if I desire renown and praise, it is only 
such as the happiness of others, by my 
means, may effectually reflect upon me. 
Glory, attended with self-applause, is a 
real happiness ; but if not seconded within 
by a consciousness of desert, it would 
give me no more joy, than if by a mistake 
in a crowd I should be honoured with the 
title of * your Grace.’ 

“TI have made use of the liberty you 
were so kind as to give me, of drawing 
upon your banker, Mr. Campbell, for 
twenty pounds, which I would thank you 
for with the utmost gratitude, if I thought 
you would allow me to enlarge upon the 
subject. I will trouble you with my 
best respects to Lady Hester, and be so 
good as to give my love to your sister, 
and tell her the parcel is arrived safe at 
Clare Hall. Iam your most affectionate 
nephew, 

« Tuomas Pitt.” 


Among the personages with whom 
Mr. Pitt corresponded unrestrainedly 
—some of them the most distin- 
guished wits and philosophers of 
the day—there is, perhaps, not one 
whose letters are more big with sound 
sense and masculine humour than a 
countryman of our own, O'Hara, Lord 
Tyrawly, who, at the period his first 
letter was written, was governor of 
Gibraltar. We are induced to advert 
to him, not only on account of the rich 
originality of his style, but (by way of 
exhibiting that capriciousness of for- 
tune, which sometimes turns even the 
failures of its favourites to their advan- 
tage) from the evident influence which 
the opinions of this nobleman, expressed 
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to Mr. Henry Fox, had on one of the 
most important measures the minister 
ever proposed to take—a measure 
which, had it succeeded, might, per- 
haps, have as lastingly marked his 
name with opprobrium as the aecquisi- 
tions he actually gained for his country 
have with honour. We mean the 
surrender of Gibraltar, which Lord 
Tyrawly strenuously advised in 1756, 
and which it now appears Mr. Pitt 
actually proposed to the Court of 
Spain the next year, through another 
Irishman, General Wall, the first minis- 
ter at Madrid, conditional on the resti- 
tution of Minorca, that possession which 
his own son, William Pitt, afterwards 
characterised as being as ruinous in 
peace, from its expense, as it was 
utterly untenable in war. 

We give the principal passages 
bearing on the subject :— 


“ Lord Tyrawly to the Right Honourable 
Henry Fox. 

“ ( Private.) 

“ Gibraltar, August 20, 1756. 

“Dear Sir,—In a letter I had the 
honour of writing to you about a month 
ago, I took the liberty of giving you my 
opinion of the present situation of our 
aflairs in this part of the world; and I 
see no reason as yet, nor do I foresee any, 
to make me alter that opinion ; which, in 
substance, is, that as Minorca is of no 
sort of use to the French, and they do 
not intend it shall be of any to us, they 
will most certainly demolish Fort St. 
Philips, choke up the harbour of Mahon, 
and abandon the island. Many reasons 
convince me these things will happen, 
and not one occurs to me why they 
should not. 

« As to Gibraltar, I take for granted 
it will be extremely quiet; for I do not 
see that we do ourselves much good, or 
any body else any hurt by our being in 
possession of it. If any thing can tempt 
any body to besiege it, it will be the 
fatherless and motherless defenceless state 
it has been suffered to run into; all 
which I have fully represented at home, 
where I thought it was most proper.” 


“ If you see the letters I write home 
to the Duke, which I assure myself you 
do, that is to say, if his Royal Highness 
thinks them worth the reading, you will 
find I am not so thoroughly satisfied that 
Gibraltar is so formidable a place as the 
common cry thinks it; but that it would 
Want money, time, and ability in the dis- 
tribution of both, to make it so. That 
Gibraltar is the strongest town in the 
world—that one Englishman can beat 
three Frenchmen—and that London 


bridge is one of the seven wonders in 
the world, are the natural prejudices of 
an English coffee-house politician.” 

‘“«T still continue in the opinion that 
the French will demolish St. Philips, and 
choke up the harbour of Mahon, and be 
very well satisfied with their campaign, 
and think of nothing more this way; so 
that I really grow tolerably weary of 
Gibraltar, which is, in all respects, upon 
the most scandalous foot that ever town 
was, that pretends to call itself une place 
de guerre; though so exactly consistent 
with our notions of this sort of things, 
that I assure myself it will never take any 
other form.” 


His lordship’s great object was to 
obtain leave to return home from Gib- 
raltar; and in a letter to Mr. Pitt, 
after recounting his exertions in repair- 
ing the works, he says : 


“If lam kept here till doomsday I 
can do no more; nor do I see how the 
king’s affairs will be advanced by the ruin 
of mine. I take it to be matter of great 
indifference to our neighbours, by sea or 
land, whether we are at Gibraltar or set- 
tled upon the Eddystone, in respect of 
the use this place is of to us, or hurt to 
them, since we have made public procla- 
mation to all Europe of the first, by send- 
ing for Sir Edward Hawke’s squadron 
home to clean, because we could not do 
it here. The French, who have Toulon, 
do not want Minorca, otherwise than to 
deprive us of it; therefore, I persuade 
myself, that they will, at their own time, 
demolish St. Philip’s, choke up the har- 
bour of Mahon, and abandon the island, 
leaving it as useless to us as it is to 
them.” 


This letter is dated in February, 
1757; and in August of the same = 
Mr. Pitt writes a despatch to Sir Ben- 
jamin Keene, our ambassador at Ma- 
drid, headed “ most secret and cofiden- 
tial ;” enclosing a minute of proposals 
for peace, drawn up by the king’s mi- 
nisters, at his suggestion of course, and 
from which the following is an extract : 


« And inasmuch as it shali be found 
necessary for the attaining these great 
and essential ends, to treat with thecrown 
of Spain, as an effectual condition there- 
unto, concerning an exchange of Gibraltar 
for the island of Minorca, with the ports 
and fortresses thereof, their lordships are 
most humbly of an unanimous opinion, 
that the court of Spain should without 
loss of time be sounded with respect to 
their dispositions thereupon,” &c, 
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Fortunately for the fame of the 
“Great Commoner,” as he was called, 
as well as for the glory of the country, 
the Spanish court was not inclined to 
listen even to the persuasive eloquence 
of such an accomplished diplomatist as 
Sir Benjamin Keene; and Gibraltar 
escaped for this time, to exhibit at no 
very distant period what a price in 
blood and treasure England was willing 
to pay for preserving her ; although it 
is said, on the authority of M. Gerard 
de Rayneval, who negociated the peace 
of 1793, that she was once again in jeo- 
pardy under another minister, who had 
actually promised her to Spain, until 
being seized with the idea that the 
transaction might bring his head 
somewhat too intimately acquainted 
with the block, he ceded it the two 
Floridas as a substitute. 

Among the proofs of Mr. Pitt’s dis- 
crimination in his choice of agents, is 
his selection of the ill-fated General 
Wolfe for the service in America in 
1759. This officer had gained much 
credit the year before at the seige of 
Louisbourg, where he had been the 
first to land on the island, at the head 
of his division ; and in spite of a heavy 
surf, and a well-directed fire from the 
enemy, had driven them from their 
post with precipitation. His intrepi- 
dity recommended him to Mr. Pitt as 
the proper person to command the 
expedition against Quebec, in which 
hardihood was required as well as abi- 
lity, the place being strong, and gar- 
risoned by 20,000 Europeans, besides 
a considerable number of Indians ; 
whereas our forces barely amounted 
to 7000 men, who were to operate in 
an unknown country, and at an incle- 
ment season of the year. 

General Wolfe’s health, it appears, 
had suffered in his previous services : 


Brigadier- General Wolfe to Mr. Pitt. 
“ St. James’s.street, November 22, 1758, 

** Sir,—Since my arrival in town, I 
have been told that your intentions were 
to have continued me upon the service in 
America. The condition of my health 
and other circumstances made me desire 
to return at the end of the campaign, 
and by what my Lord Ligonier did me 
the honour to say, I understood it was 
to be so. General Amherst saw it in 
the same light. 

“TI take the freedom to acquaint you, 
that I have no objection to serving in 
Awerica, and particularly on the river St. 
Lawrence, if any operations are to be 
carried on there. The favour I ask is 
only to be allowed a sufficient time to 
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repair the injury done to my constitution 
by the long confinement at sea, that I 
may be the better able to go through the 
business of the next summer. 

“I have the honour to be, with the 
utmost respect, sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, : 

“ Jam. Woxrg,” 


He was immediately promoted to 
the rank of major-general, and placed 
at the head of the forces destined to 
act against Quebec. An officer who 
was present on this expedition is stated 
to have said, that his little army was 
— sanguine of success; for Ge. 
neral Wolfe, “ i a very uncommon 
magnanimity and nobleness of beha- 
viour, had attached the troops so much 
to his person, and inspired them with 
such resolution and steadiness in the 
execution of their duty, that nothing 
seemed too difficult for them to accom. 
plish.” 

The following letter to Lord Hol- 
dernesse we give entire ; it was written 


only four days before the death of the 
writer : 


** On board the Sunderland, at anchor off 
Cape Rouge, September 9, 1759. 


« My lord—If the Marquis de Montcalm 
had shut himself up in the town of Quebec, 
it would have been long since in our pos- 
session, because the defences are inconsi- 


derable, and our artillery very formidable; 
but he has a numerous body of armed 
men (I cannot call it an army) and the 
strongest country, perhaps, in the world, 
to rest the defence of the town and co- 


lony upon. The ten battalions, and the 
grenadiers of Louisbourg, are a chosen 
body of troops, and able to fight the unit- 
ed force of Canada upon even terms. 
Our field artillery, brought into use, 
would terrify the militia and the savages ; 
and our battalions are in every respect 
superior to those commanded by the Mar- 
quis, who acts a circumspect, prudent 
part, and entirely defensive; except, in 
one extraordinary instance, he sent six- 
teen hundred men over the river to attack 
our batteries upon the Point of Levy, 
defended by four battalions. Bad intel- 
ligence, no doubt, of our strength induced 
him to this measure ; however, the de- 
tachment judged better than their gene- 
ral, and retired. They dispute the water 
with the boats of the fleet, by the means 
of floating batteries, suited to the nature 
of the river, and innumerable battoes. 
They have a great artillery upon the 
ramparts toward the sea, and so placed 
that shipping cannot affect it. 

“ I meant to attack the left of their 
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entrenchments, favoured by our artillery, 
the 3ist July. A multitude of traverses 
prevented, in some measure, its effect, 
which was nevertheless very considerable: 
accidents hindered the attack, and the 
enemy’s care to strengthen that post has 
made it since too hazardcus, The town 
js totally demolished, and the country in 
a great measure ruined, particularly the 
lower Canada. Our fleet blocks up the 
river, both above and below the town, 
but can give no manner of assistance in 
an attack upon the Canadian army. We 
have continual skirmishes: old people, 
seventy years of age, and boys of fifteen, 
fire at our detachments, and kill or wound 
our men from the edges of the woods, 
Every man able to bear arms, both above 
and below Quebec, is in the camp of 
Beauport. The old men, women, and 
children are retired into the woods, The 
Canadians are extremely dissatisfied; but 
curbed by the force of this government, 
and terrified by the savages that are 
posted round about them, they are obliged 
to keep together to work and to man the 
entrenchments, Upwards of twenty sail 


of ships got in before our squadron, and 
brought succours of all sorts, which were 
exceedingly wanted in the colony. The 
sailors of these ships help to work the 
guns, and others conduct the floating bat- 
teries; their ships are lightened and car- 


ried up the river out of our reach, at 
least out of the reach of the men of war. 
These ships serve a double purpose; they 
are magazines for their provisions, and at 
the same time cut off all communication 
between General Amherst’s army and 
the corps under my command; so that 
we are not able to make any detachment 
to attack Montreal, or favour the junc- 
tion, or, by attacking the fort of Cham- 
bly, or Bourlemaqui’s corps behind, opeu 
the general’s way into Canada; all which 
might have been easily done with ten 
floating batteries carrying each a gun, 
and twenty flat-bottomed boats, if there 
had been no ships in the river. Our poor 
soldiery have worked without ceasing and 
without murmuring ; and as often as the 
enemy have attempted upon us, they have 
been repulsed by the valour of the men. 
A woody country so well known to the 
enemy, and an enemy so vigilant and 
hardy as the Indians and Canadians are, 
make entrenchments every where neces- 
sary; and by this precaution we have 
saved a number of lives, for scarce a night 
passes that they are not close in upon 
our posts, watching an opportunity to 
surprise and murder. There is very little 
quarter given on either side. 

« We have seven hours, and sometimes 
(above the town, after rain) near eight 
hours of the most violent ebb tide that 
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can be imagined, which loses us an infi- 
nite deal of time, in every operation on 
the water; and the stream is so strong, 
particularly here, that the ships often drag 
their anchors by the mere force of the 
current. The bottom isa bed of rock; 
so that a ship, unless it hooks a rag- 
ged rock, holds by the weight only 
of the anchor. Doubtless, if the equi- 
noctial gale has any force, a number of 
ge must necessarily run ashore and be 
ost. 

“ The day after the troops landed upon 
the Isle of Orleans, a violent storm had 
nigh ruined the expedition altogether. 
Numbers of boats were lost; all the 
whale boats and most of the cutters were 
stove ; some flat-bottomed boats destroy- 
ed, and others damaged. We never had 
half as many of the latter as are neces- 
sary for this extraordinary and very im- 
portant service. The enemy is able to 
fight us upon the water, whenever we 
are out of the reach of the cannon of the 
fleet. 

“ The extreme heat of the weather in 
August, and a good deal of fatigue, threw 
me into a fever; but that the business 
might goon, I begged the generals to 
consider amongst themselves what was 
fittest to be done. Their sentiments were 
unanimous, that (as the easterly winds 
begin to blow, and ships can pass the 
town in the night with provisions, artil- 
lery, &c.) we should endeavour, by con- 
veying a considerable corps into the upper 
river, to draw them from their inaccessi- 
ble situation, and bring them to an action. 
I agreed to the proposal; and we are 
now here, with about three thousand six 
hundred men, waiting an opportunity to 
attack them, when and wherever they 
can best be got at. The weather has 
been extremely unfavourable for a day or 
two, so that we have been inactive. I 
am so far recovered asto do business; 
but my constitution is entirely ruined, 
without the consolation of having done 
any considerable service to the state; or 
without any prospect of it. I have the 
honour to be, with great respect, my lord, 
your lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, 

« Jam, Wotre.” 


We wish our limits admitted of our 
giving the animated sketch of the tak- 
ing of Quebec, from the pen of Horace 
Walpole. But our readers, no doubt, 
are acquainted with the particulars. 
The power of painting has in this 
instance, as in that of the death of 
Lord Chatham, served to concentrate 
curiosity, and perpetuate interest ; and 
West and Copley have impressed on 
our imaginations, what history might 
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have traced with comparative faintness 
on our memory. 

According to the author of the me- 
moir in the Encyclopeedia Britannica, 
whose account (derived, it is said, from 
an eye-witness, and with which Smol- 
let’s and others’ agree) differs in some 
rea from Walpole’s and James’s, 

olfe was wounded first in the wrist, 
and afterwards mortally in the breast. 
He was carried to the rear, and lay 
down. A shout was heard, and one 
of the officers near exclaimed, “ They 
run!” “Whorun?” “The enemy !” 
He gave a direction to the aid-de-camp, 
with a view to securing the victory, 
and exclaiming, “ Now, God be praised 
I shall die happy!”—he turned on 
his side, closed his eyes, and expired. 

We cannot quit the subject without 
subjoining the letter from his mother 
to Mr. Pitt, written a few weeks alter 
his death, 


“ Blackheath, November 6, 1759. 

« Sir,—I make no doubt but you will 
be surprised to receivea letter from the 
most distressed and afflicted of mortals ; 
but as you did my dear son the honour 
to entrust him with so great and impor- 
tant an affair as the taking of Quebec, 
which you, sir, planned and he executed, 
I hope to his majesty’s, your, and his 
country’s satisfaction—though God knows, 
to my irreparable loss—yet it occurs to 
me, that there may be some papers or 
orders of yours, relating to the govern- 
ment service, which will come to me. If 
you will honour me with your commands, 
I shall send them by a faithful and trusty 
gentleman, who carries this, Lieutenant 
Scott; and no eye shall see them but 
your own, 

« The present situetion of my tortured 
mind will, I hope, plead my excuse for 
all mistakes. I have the honour to be, 
with great respect, sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, 

« H. Wotre.” 


To which the Secretary replied as 
follows : 


’ Hayes, November 8, 1759. 

« Madam,—I esteem myself as truly 
honoured as I am deeply affected, with 
the favour of your very obliging letter. 
The attention which you are so good as 
to give, in the circumstances in which 
you write, to such papers as may come 
to your hands relative to the king's ser- 
vant, is worthy of the mother of such a 
son. Your affliction is too just to re- 
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ceive any degree of consolation from one 
who feels, madam, the cause of your sor. 
row too sincerely and sensibly, to be able 
to offer any topics of relief to you, May 
heaven, who assists the virtuous, grant 
you every possible comfort, under a loss 
which nothing can repair to you or to 
England ! 

« Be assured, madam, that J shall think 
myself honoured and happy in being able 
to serve whoever had the patronage of 
him who could only protect merit, Lieu. 
tenant Bell will, I trust, soon receive 
marks of the king’s regard to the memory 
of General Wolfe. 

“Tam, with the most perfect respect, 
madam, your most obedient, aud most 
humble servant, 

“© W. Pirt,”’ 


We find amongst the correspondence 
a letter from Dr. Markham, then head 
master of Westminster school, and af. 
terwards Archbishop of York, which 
appears to have been sent by the 
Duchess of Queensbury to Mr. Pitt, 
and which, we are sure, our readers 
will be gratified to peruse, as doing 
equal honour to the writer and the 
subject of the application. 


Dr. Markham to the Duchess of 
Queensbury. 


Westminster, September 25, 1759, 

“ Madam—I must entreat your Grace's 
pardon for the trouble Lam giving you. 
It is in behalf of a very deserving person, 
with whom I have long had a close 
friendship. My acquaintance with your 
Grace’s sentiments and feelings persuades 
me, that I shall not want advocates when 
I have told you my story. 

“ The consulship at Madrid has been 
vacant these eight months, Lord Bristol 
is writing pressing letters to have a con- 
sul appointed. I am informed that the 
office lies so much out of the road of 
common applications, that it has not yet 
been asked for; that it has been offered 
to some, who have declined it; and that 
Mr. Pitt is actually at a loss for a proper 
person to appoint to it. This has en- 
couraged my friend to think of it. It so 
happens, that those who might serve him 
are mostly oul of town. He expects, in- 
deed, recommendations from some whom 
he has writ to. The warm part that I 
take in all his interests obliges me to 
avail myself of the honour I have of being 
known to your grace, and to beg as much 
of your assistance with Mr, Pitt, as you 
think you can give me with propriety. 

“It is time I should say who my friend 


is His name is Edmond Burke. Asa 
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literary man he may possibly be not quite 
unknown to you. He is the author of 
a piece which imposed on the world as 
Lord Bolingbroke’s, called, * The Ad- 
vantages of Natural Society,’ and of a 
very ingenious book published last year, 
called, ‘A Treatise on the Sublime and 
Beautiful.’ 

« I must farther say of him, that his 
chief application has been to the know- 
ledge of public business, and our commer- 
cial interests; that he seems to have a 
most extensive knowledge, with extraor- 
dinary talents for business, and to want 
nothing but ground to stand upon to do 
his country very important services. Mr. 
Wood, the under-secretary, has some 
knowledge of him, and will, I am per- 
suaded, do ample justice to his abilities 
and character. As for myself, as far as 
my testimony may serve him, I shall 
freely venture it on all occasions; as I 
value him not only for his learning and 
talents, but as being, in all points of cha- 
racter, a most amiable and most respect- 
able man, 

“I hope your grace will forgive my 
taking up so much of your time. Iam 
really so earnest in this gentleman’s be~ 
half, that if I can be instrumental in help- 
ing him, I shall think it one of the most 
fortunate events of my life. I beg leave 
to trouble you with my compliments to 
the duke; and am, with a fresh remem- 
brance of your many kindnesses, your 
grace’s most obliged, and most faithful 


servant, 
« W. MarxuasM.” 


It does not appear that this applica- 
tion was successful ; and it was lelt to his 
own countryman, Lord Charlemont, to 
afford Burke the first step in political 
advancement, by introducing him to 
Mr. William Gerard Hamilton (single- 
speech Hamilton,) who on being ap- 
poiuted secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland two years afterwards, 
took him with him in the capacity of 
assistant. 

The dedication of Tristram Shandy 
to Mr. Pitt, however refined the com- 
pliment paid in it to the statesman, 
then in the zenith of his power and 
popularity, was not given to the public 
without permission having been sought 
and obtained. The two first volumes 
of the book were published on the 10th 
of January, 1760; and a few days be- 
fore Sterne writes to him thus : 


« Sir,—Though I have no suspicion 
that the inclosed dedication can offend 
you, yet I thought it my duty to take 
some method of letting you see it, before 
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I presume to beg the honour of present- 

ing it to you next week, with the Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. 

“ I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

“ LAURENCE STERNE.” 


The dedication itself is free from the 
common fault of such compositions, in 
which, however conspicuously candour 
may characterise the author, or mo- 
desty the patron, on other occasions, 
there seems to be generally an under- 
standing that flattery may be offered and 
accepted in all its undisguised extrava- 
gance, like the presents made in former 
times by the suitors in the courts of 
justice openly to the judge who was 
to preside in their respective cases. 
The difficulty with authors is not to 
fiud virtues in their Mecanas, but 
words in their dictionary ; and a new 
term of exquisite eulogium would have 
secured Lord Halifax for the most 
contemptible of the Divers in the 
Dunciad. Sterne, who knew human 
nature well, was aware whom he had 
to deal with, and felt that flattery, 
though not wholly distasteful to the 
greatest minds, must be dressed with 
delicacy to be swallowed. It is con- 
veyed in but fwo words of the dedica- 
tion, 


To the Right Hon. Mr. Pitt. 


« Sir,—Never poor wight of a dedica- 
tor had less hopes from his dedication, 
than I have from this of mine; for it is 
written in a by-corner of the kingdom, 
and in a retired thatched house, where I 
live in a constant endeavour to fence 
against the infirmities of ill-health and 
other evils of life, by mirth; being firmly 
persuaded, that every time a man smiles 
—but much more so, when he laughs— 
that it adds something to this fragment 
of life. 

“I humbly beg, sir, that you will ho- 
nour this book by taking it (not under 
your protection, it must protect itself, 
but) into the country with you; where, 
if I am ever told it has made you smile, 
or can conceive it has beguiled you of 
one moment’s pain, I shall think myself 
as happy as a minister of state—perhaps 
much happier than any one (ONE only 
excepted) that I have ever heard or read 
of. Iam, great sir, and what is more to 
your honour, I am, good sir, your well- 
wisher, and most humble fellow-subject, 

“ The AUTHOR.” 






From the letters before us it is, we 
confess, much easier to gather proofs 
of the propriety of the /atter designa- 
tion than of the former ; and we are in- 
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clined to ask ourselves a second ques- 
tion concerning Lord Chatham, not by 
any means so easily answered as that 
we proposed at the outset. Would he 
have been as great a man, had he lived 
now, as he was then? Different cha- 
racters are found for different times ; 
or rather, amongst the number of cha- 
racters alway existing, that comes up 
and floats on the surface which the 
times have evolved. A man rises to 
eminence, and the generality of the 
world, admiring the talents he does 
possess, are willing toclothe him with all 
those qualities which would have made 
him “great” under any different cir- 
cumstances, and at any other period. 
It is a point of still more general be- 
lief that men work the great revolutions 
in the social and moral system of the 
world, and people are always ready to 
father circumstances on individuals. 
But the progress of a deeper and more 
comprehensive philosophy is showing 
the true springs of events, in things 
over which men have ouly a secondary 
influence, or scarcely any at all. As 


the mind's eye travels over the troubled 
sea of the world’s history, and applies 
effects to their causes as time has de- 
veloped them, by the alternate light of 
philosophy and religion, events change 


their character, and the field of battle, 
the splendid court, and lofty cathedral, 
dwindle into insignificance as the pul- 
pit, the closet, and the school assume 
their proper dimensions. Humiliating 
as it may be, men in this light are best 
compared to bubbles thrown up ina 
deep sea, exhibiting the presence of 
some convulsion below, which they 
have neither produced nor can con- 
trol. It is beneath the surface the 
catastrophe has taken place, nor is it 
till sapthes state of things lays bare its 
bed that it can be discovered to a la- 
ter generation, in what direction, with 
what materials, to what extent, and 
with what effect the latent power has 
acted. 

Towards the close of the reign of 
George the Second, England presented 
an anomaly. She had been gradually 
sinking among the nations of Europe 
in a political point of view, while at the 
same time her commercial credit was 
as high as ever. She was disgracefully 
unsuccessful in her expeditions and her 
campaigns, while new armaments, in- 
judiciously but continually fitted out, 
were evidence of the resources within 
her. Open corruptions prevailed in 
the government, while the representa- 
tives of the people, by the unprece- 
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dented liberality of their supplies, 
showed the public impatience to re. 
trieve the national character at any 
cost. 

In such a state of things all that was 
wanting was honesty and energy—suffi- 
cient disinterestedness to sacrifice the 
private gains of office to public eco- 
nomy—sufficient steadiness to contem- 
plate the amendment of inveterate and 
powerfully supported abuses—and suf- 
ficient enthusiasm to indulge the hope 
of turning the torrent of affairs from 
their downward course into the channel 
of prosperity and glory. It was not 
resplendent talent that was required ; 
it was not the exhibition of philosophy, 
nor consummate diplomatic ability, nor 
the most {expansive mental develo 
ment. England had had Lord Boling. 
broke for these, and found him want- 
ing. No. Something moral was to be 
looked for ; a man virtuous enough to 
step forward, like the peasant ancestor 
of the Errols at the battle of Lun. 
carty, and check the retreat of a dis- 
graced country, though his best arms 
should be but the implements of his 
husbandry. Pitt was more than this; 
but his success and his glory are based 
on his vigour of purpose and inte- 
grity of heart ; and it is the possession 
of these qualities, although they do not 
justify us in concluding that he must 
of necessity have become the Great 
Lord Chatham now, that constitutes 
him a model and an example to suc- 
ceeding generations, but more particu- 
larly to this, in which a similar profli- 
gacy exists amongst those in power, 
with this lamentable aggravation, that 
whereas the Pelham party were only 
culpable in leaving things as they found 
them, now the foot of the crow-bar is 
zecklessly thrust by government into 
the joints and hinges of the consti- 
tution, while the other end is placed 
in the hands of its bitterest enemies. 

But we have wandered from our 
purpose a which isscarcely 
capable of solution, and certainly not 
worth the pains requisite to solve it. 
That there is a lack of political honesty 
and energy at the present day, few will 
deny ; that Lord Chatham’s adminis- 
tration was characterised by an unusual 
proportion of these qualities is equally 
undisputed ; and it is needless to in- 
quire how much more would be want- 
ing to produce a restoration of things, 
such as four years of honest govern- 
ment accomplished in the reign of 
George the second. 

With regard to this unhappy coun- 
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try, it is plain that Mr. Pitt did little. 
It was left to its own devices; and 
there is enough contained in these vo- 
lumes to show how inadequate its 
«domestic parliament” was to answer 
the purpose of managing its affairs. In- 
deed in two of Mr. Secretary Rigby's 
letters from Dublin, there are descrip- 
tions of a state of things so precisely 
analogous to what exists at this present 
moment, that we find it difficult to per- 
suade ourselves he is not writing in 
1839 instead of 1759. Painful it is to 
think how little eighty years have done 
in humanizing Ireland. But in reading 
these letters other thoughts arise. The 
readiness to fall in with foreign schemes, 
observable then as at the close of the 
century ; the outrageous insolence of 
the mob, graduated by their expecta- 
tion of external aid; these seem to 
afford a test whereby to judge how far 
treasonable schemes may be at work 
among us at any given time, and might 
be of use even now to justify or calm 
our suspicions. 


Dublin Castle, December 5, 1759, 

“ Sir,—As you will receive from my 
lord-lieutenant, by this packet, a very 
particular account of a most outrageous 
attack made upon both houses of parlia- 
ment by an unruly, barbarous, and 
drunken mob, on Monday last, I shall 
trouble you with a very short detail, by 
way of supplement, 


«T have spared no pains to discover 
the authors and abettors of it, but hi- 
therto my endeavours have been to no 
purpose. The pretence put into their 
mouths is, a union with Great Britain, 
and an abolition of parliaments here. 
They are of the very lowest and scum of 
the people; desperate by nature, made 
more so by drams; and they have shown 
no regard to persons, or to parties which 
heretofore subsisted in this country. The 
being a member of either house of parlia- 
ment was the crime, afid they tendered 
oaths indiscriminately to all, to swear 
they were true to their country; and 
the taking such oaths did not satisfy the 
more. 

“The Earl of Inchiquin was one ob- 
ject of their fury in his way to the House 
of Lords, or rather at his entrance into 
it. They stripped him of his wig and 
ribbon, and he escaped in imminent dan- 
ger of his life. Mr. Rowley, who isa 
privy councillor and a man of great for- 
tune, was dragged the length of a street 
by them, and narrowly escaped being 
thrown into the river and drowned. Mr. 
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Morres, a member of parliament and one 
of the king’s council, was stripped of his 
very shirt, and beat and bruised. The 
attorney-general was wounded in his cha- 
riot, which he was obliged to quit, and 
to take refuge in the college. These 
are but a few of very many instances of 
the like nature. I have heard that, by 
their discourses, I have been a principal 
object of their aversion; but I have never 
failed going to parliament and from it in 
my own chariot, and have never met with 
insult or blow from them, though I[ have 
observed unpleasant countenances. In 
the various reports which you may ima- 
gine have been brought to me of this 
tumult from time to time, the Duke of 
Bedford’s name has never once been men- 
tioned. 


« After this account, I wish I could 
pretend to ascribe the true motive of it 
to you. It certainly may be occasioned 
by emissaries from France, though I 
think I should have discovered it, if that 
had been the cause. The better kind of 
people, the tradesman and the like, are 
ashamed and terrified at such proceedings, 
and are one and all with the parliament, 
willing and desirous to concur in every 
means to subdue them.” 


But parts of a letter from the same 
individual, dated December 23rd, are 
so curiously appropriate to our own 
times, that we would beg to direct our 
readers’ particular attention to them, 
as proving that what is looked upon 
now as an exacerbated state of feeling 
amongst the Irish, isa fixed and chro- 
nic sentiment, which has descended to 
them from their ancestors, and will be 
transmitted to their posterity—we mean 
the abhorrence of British connection— 
and Mr. Rigby showed his conviction 
of this, when he sagaciously distrusted 
the apparent tranquillity consequent 
on the failure of the French expedi- 
tion. 


« Be assured, sir, that however serious 
you and the rest of the king’s servants 
have seen this enormous outrage, you 
cannot form a conception of it more full 
of indignity than Ihave. It is difficult 
to assign the cause of it. I am convinced 
there are more than one. The circum- 
stance of the time when it happened, and 
its having entirely subsided since Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke's victory, together with the 
repeated intelligence we had from you 
for many months prior to it, of emissaries 
coming over from France, should make 
one imagine it to be part of the plan of 
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invasion; and I am conviuced that it 
was 80." 

« On the other hand, I must inform 
you that, for many years past, the mob 
in this kingdom has been wickedly and 
infamously made use of by different par- 
ties, as an engine to carry questions in 
parliament by terrifying the members; 
and I know of a certainty that expres- 
sions have dropped this very session, even 
from members of parliament, that since 
they had no chance for numbers in the 
house, they must have recourse to the 
old method of numbers without doors, 
You may imagine I wish I could bring 
positive proof to the bar of this; which, 
though I am not able to do, I am fully 
satisfied of the truth of. There is no 
tale so absurd which the common people 
here will not swallow with a few shil- 
lings’ worth of whiskey; and I suspect, 
not without reason, an infamous disap- 
pointed old lawyer, who offered me a 
bribe of a thousand pounds to make him 
a judge, for which I treated him as he 
deserved, to have been at great pains and 
expense to poison the minds of the peo- 
ple, particularly upon the dreaded subject 
of an union, and there being no more 
parliaments to be held in Ireland, 

« Whenever I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you in England, and you can 
spare me a little time, I shall be able to 
explain to you more at large other mo- 
tives and causes for this riotous, almost 
rebellious, disposition in the people here. 
They look upon it as a token of liberty 
and independency; and the daring to fly 
in the face of the English government is 
an inestimable jewel in the eyes of many 
not of the lowest of the people. It would 
amaze you, sir, to see the reluctance I 
have met with to probe this flagrant evil 
to the bottom, and the impossibility to 
get at a ringleader by ever so large lucra- 
tive offers, which I have made to those 
who I am certain are capable, if they were 
willing to inform. 

« That it is over; that it is past and 
gone; that you will hear no more of it, 
is the language of many considerable per- 
sons, and is the answer I have received 


to assist me in the House of Commons 
in the passing a riot act; which I will 
attempt when the house meets again, if 
I find the least chance of being supported, 

“ Give me leave now to assure you 
that, besides the several schemes for aug. 
menting the military force which have 
been transmitted from hence, and met 
with the king’s approbation, the two 
Protestant counties of Armagh and Down 
have received a very large supply of good 
arms, which are already distributed by 
the governors or deputy-governors of 
those counties. The town of London. 
derry is put into the best posture of de. 
fence which the place admits of, by re. 
pairing their cannon, and arms are sent 
to the inhabitants of both townand county 
of that name. The Protestant inhabi- 
tants of Bandon, in the county of Cork, 
have also received a supply of arms, as 
many as they applied for; and others 
will be distributed by the Duke of Bed. 
ford where it is safe and proper to trust 
them.” 


From the leniency of the minister's 
counsels, as transmitted in a letter to 
the lord lieutenant, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, on this occasion, and from the 
general tone of his administration, we 
may infer a studied system suggesting 
conciliation and mild measures, wher- 
ever they could be admitted ; and the 
whole tenor of his correspondence 
strengthens the inference; but in one 
instance we observe. the natural impe- 
riousness of his temper towards his 
equals, breaking out with a harshness 
which excites our regret the more, as 
it was manifested in a character other- 
wise so fair and noble. We allude to his 
treatment of Lord George Sackville, 
during the time this unlucky general 
was labouring under an overwhelming 
weight of popular odium. We have 
been at considerable pains to examine 
the evidence in this case, and have 
some doubts as to whether this dis- 
graced commander was not made a 
victim to personal dislike in the first 


from numbers, when I have pressed them instance, and purty considerations af- 


*+« There was much reason for believing, that the insurrection hal deeper founda- 
tion than in a mere jealousy of an union with England. Seditious papers had 
been printed ; two drummers in the livery of the college had commenced the uproar 
in the Earl of Meath’s liberties, telling the people, that if they did not rise by one 
o'clock, an act would be passed to abolish parliaments in Ireland, But the strongest 
presumption of the tumult being excited by the em's-aries of France came out alter- 
wards; it appearing that the commotion began the very day after intelligence was 
received that the French fleet was sailed from Brest. Indeed, it is now past doubt, 
that the court of France had laid a very extensive plan, meditating an attack on 
the three kingdoms at one and the same time. Englard was to be invaded from 
Dunkirk, Ireland by the Brest fleet, while Thurot was to full on the north of Scot- 
land.” — Walpole’s Geo. II., vol, ii. p. 405. 
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terwards. With regard to Admiral 
Byng’s guilt, which had met with so 
exemplary a punishment just before, 
the case is quite different ; we do not 
jn it perceive one palliating circum- 
stance beyond those contained in his 
own written declaration ; but here so 
many things had before concurred to 
excite our suspicion, that the severity 
of Mr. Pitt’s tone towards his lordship 
as discovered in these letters, is a strong 
additional circumstance confirmatory 
of our previous doubts. 

This general had served on the ex- 
pedition against St. Maloes, under the 
Duke of Marlborough, and some un- 
pleasant feeling is said by Horace 
Walpole (we know not on what au- 
thority) to have existed ever after in 
the mind of the latter towards him. 
This same Duke of Marlborough after- 
wards commanded the British forces in 
the allied army in Germany, with Lord 
George Sackville for his second in 
command ; the latter having previously 
applied (as appears from these 
letters) for the principal command 
himself, and having his eve still fixed 
upon it. It is by no means improbable, 
then, that Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, the commander-in-chief, may 
have been in some degree prejudiced 
against him by the duke, on whose 
death, on the 28th of October, 1758, 
Lord George Sackville succeeded to 
the command of the British forces in 
Germany. This hostility of feeling, if 
it existed, was, however, not openly 
displayed at first; for on the lIth of 
November in the same year, we have 
the English general, in a letter to Ais 
friend Mr. Pitt, speaking of the prince’s 
“attention and goodness” to him, and 
contrasting it with the bearing of the 
king his master, who, besides that Lord 
George was warmly patronised by. his 
grandson, between whom and the court 
there was an open breach, had proba- 
bly been prejudiced against him through 
the same channel as Prince Ferdinand 
himself. But Smollett expressly asserts 
that ‘for some time’ previous to July, 
1759, Prince Ferdinand had exhibited 
symptoms of animosity towards him, 
excited by his talents, the vigilance of 
his observation upon the movements of 
the army, and the freedom with which 
he expressed his disapprobation of the 
manceuvres he thought injudicious, and 
was only waiting for an opportunity of 
having him removed from the com- 
mand, 

On the 3lst of July the battle of 
Minden afforded the long-wished-for 
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occasion, and the prince did not lose 
a day in charging his officer indirectly 
with disobedience of orders grounded 
on personal cowardice. The passions 
of the populace at home, inflamed with 
these charges, were still more excited 
by pamphlets and other means ; and 
Lord George applied through Lord 
Bute, the young prince’s favourite, for 
leave to return home to justify himself 
by a court-martial. It is the tone of 
Mr. Pitt’s reply to this application, and 
that of a subsequent letter to Lord 
George himself, that so powerfully con- 
firms our suspicions respecting the 
martyrdom of this general; for to a 
military man unmerited disgrace may 
well deserve that title. Let it be re- 
membered that Mr. Pitt’s fame mainly 
rested on the progress of the allied 
arms ; that Prince Ferdinand was the 
hero of his perpetual panegyric in the 
counsels of the nation, and that he was 
both publicly and privately pledged to 
support him to the utmost of his power ; 
that the young prince’s party at home 
were at that time by no means favour- 
able to the minister’s government, and 
besides that the popular voice, on the 
breath of which he had first risen to 
power, and which he had too much pru- 
dence to disregard, was clamorous for 
its victim. If we take all these things 
into consideration, though we may regret 
the tone of the following letter to Lord 
Bute, we can scarcely be surprised at 
it. 


* Angust 15, 1759, 
“ My dear lord,—I have the satisfac- 
tion to acquaint your lordship, that the 
king has given leave to Lord George 
Sackville to return to England, his lord- 
ship having, in a letter to Lord Holder- 
nesse, requested to be recalled from his 
command. This mode of returning, your 
lordship will perceive, is a very consider- 
ate softening of his misfortune. The 
torrent in all parts bears hard upon him. 
As I have already, so I shall continue to 
give him, as a most unhappy man, all the 
offices of humanity, which our Sirst, sacred 
object, my dear lord, the public good will 

allow. 

“ The king sends the garter, and a 

handsome present to Prince Ferdinand. 

“ Tam ever, my dear lord, yours, &c. 
“ W. Pirr.” 


But the imperious and contemptuous 
tone of the following letter to Lord 
George Sackville himself, published 
from a draught in Mr. Pitt's hand- 
writing, is less excusable, when we 
consider it was written in reply toa 
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friend, who had been charged with a 
crime, and only asked the means of 
justifving himself. 


“ September 9, 1759, 

« My lord,—I have the honour of a 
letter from your lordship, with a copy of 
one from you to Lord Holdernesse, re- 
questing a public opportunity of justifying 
your conduct by a court-martial; wherein 
I wish your lordship all success, You 
are pleased to make very undeserved ac- 
knowledgments for such offices only of 
common candour and humanity, as I 
judged it consistent with my duty to the 
king and zeal for the service to employ ; 
but those offices went no further than 
using endeavonrs that your lordship might 
return from your command by his ma- 
jesty’s permission, not by order. 

«“T hope you will think it is the same 
temper of mind which at present compels 
me to deal frankly on this very unhappy 
and delicate occasion, where delusion 
might prove dangerous. Give me leave, 
then, to say, that I find myself (from the 
turn of your lordship’s letter) under the 
painful necessity of declaring my infinite 
concern at not having been able to find, 
either from Captain Smith’s conversa- 
tion, or from your own state of facts, 
room, as I wished, for me to offer my 
support, with regard to a conduct which, 
perhaps, my incompetence to judge of 
military questions, leaves me at a loss to 
account for. 

« I cannot enough lament the subject 
of a correspondence so unlike every thing 
I had wished for a person to whose ad- 
vantageous situation my poor endeavours 
had not been wanting. 

“TI am, with respect, your lordship’s 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

«WW. Pit.” 


The next day he was deprived of 
all his places under government. His 
subsequent conduct seems to confirin 
our view. Instead of being abashed 
during the proceedings of the court- 
martial, and overwhelmed by its sen- 
tence, which, in depriving him of his 
rank and all his honours, stigmatised 
him with the judicial brand of cowar- 
dice, he behaved with intrepidity and 
firmness all through the trial, and after 
it was over, far from hiding his head 
in obscurity, he continued before the 
public eye for a long series of years, 
strenuously asserting his own innocence 
to the last, and thereby evincing a 
degree of hardiness we can scarcely 
conceive possible to co-exist with 
the consciousness of innate pusillani- 
mity. 


We need not go into the evidence 
eae on that court-martial. Smol- 
ett, with a zeal, the disinterestedness 
of which we should have been inclined 
to doubt, if he had not so express] 
claimed credit for it, sifts it with oan 
and exhibits, in a very convincing 
light, its contradictory and inconclyu. 
sive nature. But it is not too late to 
have noticed any additional particulars 
in vindication of the courage and 
honour of an Englishman, a member 
of one of its most illustrious families 
and who was subsequently thought by 
his sovereign, worthy himself of a place 
among the nobles of the land. 

We hope, if such were a blot in the 
career of the illustrious statesman, that 
it was a single instance, and one of 
those guos humana parum cavit natura, 
The faults, trifling in the private indi. 
vidual, become magnified with the 
sphere of the powerful and influential, 
and attract notice and animadversion 
far beyond their moral culpability ; and 
the petty prejudices and tempers which 
oceusionally influence the actions of 
the best of us, may involve the great 
in errors which will be productive of 
the most painful individual injustice, 
Such is the penalty man pays for the 
extension of his influence over his 
fellow-creatures,—his most trifling fail- 
ings assume a proportionate impor- 
tance, and, as the circle extends, dis- 
turb the interests and the happiness of 
thousands, 

Of a very different complexion is 
Mr. Pitt's behaviour to the notorious 
John Wilkes. This individual had, 
it is true, been warmly patronised by 
him in the first instance, as he had 
rendered him essential service through 
the medium of his paper, the North 
Briton, and was, besides, the creature 
of his brother-in-law, Earl Temple. 
As long as he kept within bounds, and 
was only an innocent agitator, Mr. 
Pitt allowed him to call himself a 
follower, although an application he 
made, on his election to parliament, 
for a subordinate government situation, 
does not seem to have been attended 
to. We all know what an extraordinary 
compound this Wilkes was; what ta- 
lents, what a power of pleasing, what 
intrepidity, what profligacy, were united 
in him. Gibbon describes him as pos- 
sessing “inexhaustible spirits, infinite 
wit and humour, and a great deal of 
knowledge.” One night he dined with 
him at a mess, and he says, “ we drank 
a great deal, both after dinner and 
supper, and when at last Wilkes had 
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retired, Sir Thomas Worsley and some 
others (of whom I was not one) broke 
into his room, and made him drink a 
bottle of ciaret in bed.” May we not 
suppose that even Pitt was caught by 
some one or more of these qualities, 
and allowed himself to laugh and ex- 
cuse where he could not applaud ? 
However this be, that Mr. Pitt coun- 
tenanced him and his publication up 
to a certain period is clear; and it 
is equally certain that from that period 
he did not attempt to disguise either 
from him or any one else his disappro- 
bation and abhorrence of his libellous 
publications and scandalous conduct. 
The moment the 45th number of the 
North Briton appeared, he resigned 
him asa friend, he disowned him as an 
ally, and stiginatised him publicly as a 
“blasphemer of his God and a libeller 
of his King ;” and this, although Lord 
Temple was by no means inclined to 
give him up so easily, and in spite, 
moreover, of his own as open disappro- 
bation of the means by which his de- 
tection was sought to be effected, viz. : 
by the application of general warrants. 
He appeared in the house on crutches, 
at a time when he might well have 
pleaded illness as an excuse for ab- 
sence, to give his sentiments openly 
and early to the country, dreading more 
the praise of sticking by a guilty friend 
to the prejudice of its interests, than 
the charge of inconsistency and fickle- 
ness, He was sworn to it by a fealty 
paramount to all private vows, and he 
did not hesitate a moment when it 
came to be a question between his 
friendship and his loyalty, Chateau 
briand exclaims, “How many per- 
juries are requisite to make orie fide- 
lity !"—words, the truth of which has 
been lamentably exemplified since they 
were spoken, as wellas before. Pittstood 
by his country and deserted his friend, 
splendide mendax. Would that the “great 
men” of the present day had a little of 
his patriotic fickleness, and were ready 
to cast off and condemn the friend of 
their bosoms, when that friend becomes 
too imperious in his counsels and too 
insolent in his demands ! 


The dignity which gave power to 
the patriotism of this admirable states- 
man, was no where more conspicuously 
manifest than on this occasion. It 
shone in his speeches, and elevated his 
whole comportment. The following 
letter was sent to him from a certain 
liberal clergyman :— 


Vou. XIII. 
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“ The Rev, Paul Shenton to Mr. Pitt. 
“ a. near Chatham, 
ec. 4, 1764. 

‘“* Honoured Sir,—I am a clergyman, 
and a sincere well-wisher to the glorious 
society in Albemarle-street, and to all 
Mr. Pitt’s friends and party. I have 
often had thoughts of making my wishes 
known to Mr. Pitt, but have hitherto 
been deterred by the fear and awe of 
approaching so great a name. I have at 
length broke through my natural timidity, 
and have ventured in this manner to let 
the glorious minority know, they have 
inany friends in secret. 

«« My intention of intruding upon your 
time, is this. In my two parishes I can 
procure eight or nine votes; and in the 
neighbourhood I may venture to say I 
could procure twenty. I belong to a 
club of gentlemen, some of whom have 
votes, and all sincere partizans of Mr. 
Pitt. Our intention is to bring in at 
the election for the county some gentleman 
of your party ; that is, the party of honour 
and virtue. If Mr. Wilkes returns to 
England by the time of the election, and 
if you would honour us so far as to send 
down that able statesman, I sincerely 
believe the county in general would elect 
him for his own and your sake. If it is 
incompatible with Mr. Wilkes's affairs to 
represent the county, I dare be bold to 
say, that the county will make choice of 
any one you will recommend. 

‘I have some thoughts of writing a 
pamphlet, to exhort the people of Eng- 
land to repeal the union act. This book 
I should be extremely glad of dedicating 
to lord chief justice Pratt; or, if I could 
have your permission of dedicating it to 
yourself, I should think myself superla- 
tively happy. In this little pamphlet I 
have traced the union from the time that 
Edward the First conquered Scotland, 
and shail point out, honesto calamo, all 
the miseries and disgraces England has 
suffered, since she has been united to that 
barren province. I have nothing more 
to add, but to ask your pardon for this 
great freedom. 

“I am, honourable Sir, your most 
obedient, most humble servant, 

« Pau SHENTON.” 


The reply he was unable to write 
himself, from the shattered state of his 
bodily health. Itisin the hand-writing 
of Lady Chatham, written at his dicta- 
tion. Itis a model of dignified reproof, 
and as speaking the genuine seutiments 
of a British subject, is as useful at the 
present day as it was, no doubt, at the 
time it was written to the radicals of 

3 
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Hartlipp. We can fancy the blush on 
the reverend pamphleteer’s brow, as 
the words went home to hin— 


“ Hayes, Dec. 8, 1764. 

«“ Sir,—Having received a letter signed 
with the name to which I direct this, I 
cannot defer a moment expressing my 
astonishment and concern, that one of 
your rank, a clergyman, could so miscon- 
ceive of me, as to imagine that I counte- 
nanced libels, because I disapproved part 
of the methods of proceeding relating to 
them. Let me undeceive you, sir, by 
telling you, that no well-wisher of mine, 
which you are so good as to say you are, 
can have led you into this error. I have 
ever abhorred such odious and dangerous 
writings; and in the late unhappy in- 
stance of the North Briton, no man con- 
curred more heartily than I did, in con- 
demning and branding so licentious and 
criminal a paper. 

« Next, as toa pamphlet, which you 
say you have thoughts of writing, to 
exhort the people of England to repeal 
the act of union, and which you wish to 
dedicate to me, or to the great magistrate 
you mention ;—know, Sir, that | revere 
the union, as the main foundation of the 
strength and security of this island; that 
it was the great object of our immortal 
deliverer, King William; that France 
may wish to dissolve it, but that all 
good Englishmen will ever maintain it 
inviolate. 

‘You will, I doubt not, accept, in 
good part, this free, but not unuseful 
admonition to misguided zeal; and if 
you really favour me with your good 
wishes, you will be glad to understand 
me aright. Be assured, then, sir, that 
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I disdain and detest faction, as sincerely 
as I reverence and love the laws, rights, 
privileges, and honour of my country. 

“I am, sir, your obedient, humble 
servant, « Wituram Pit. 

« P.S.—This letter to you may serve 
for all who, like you, are so widely mis- 
taken concerning me.” 


We have done. As a letter-writer 
the great statesman whose correspon- 
dence we have been reviewing was 
certainly not eminent. He wants live. 
liness—he wants ease. He is, there. 
fore, not amusing. But he has what 
is better. He has honesty of purpose 
—he has dignity ; and we confess we 
turn tohisletters with pleasure from the 
elegant superlatives of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and even from the sprightly 
hollownesses of Horace Walpole. His 
sentiments, whether political or moral, 
are always just, and even his deficiency 
of humour seems to proceed from an 
amiable and even innocent earnestness 
of purpose, which forbids a place in the 
mind devoted to such great objects, 
Lady Chatham was a wife worthy of 
such a husband. She glowed with his 
success—she animated his virtues— 
we find her inciting him to trust in 
Providence in depression—to exhibit 
gratitude in success ; and public in- 
tegrity found its root, as it generally 
does, in that private principle, which in 
this case influenced every action of the 
lives of both these admirable perso- 
nages, and survived the grave, exhibiting 
itself with undiminished lustre in the 
career of their son, the exemplary and 
illustrious William Pitt. 


BY-WAYS OF IRISH HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—-HOUSF OF STUART, AT ROME, APPOINTS CONFESSORS FOR CONDEMNED 
CRIMINALS IN IRELAND, 


“IT have confessed to you too often already,” replied Conrade, with a pale check 
and a faltering voice. 


« Come what will, he must have no other confessor than myself." Talisman. 


Tar Roman Catholic Clergy in Ire- 
land, during the former and greater 
part of the last century, professed no 
allegiance to the family on the British 
throne, and received, as we have 
already observed, their ecclesiastical 
appointments, directly or indirectly, 
from the house of Stuart. To that 
house, therefore, they were attached 
by ties of personal interest, as well as 
by asense of what they accounted duty 
to their country and religion, The 


influence of such a body of men on 
minds dependent on them for instruc- 
tion, secular and religious, must neces- 
sarily have been prejudicial to the 
reiguing family and to the best in- 
terests of the country. 

« The Irish papists,” according to Sir 
Henry Petty, “ were governed by 1000 
secular priests and 2500 regulars—Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, few 
Capuchins, Jesuits, or Carthusians— 


These are governed by their bishops and 
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superiors, whom the ministers of foreign 
states do govern and direct." —Pol. Anat. 


of Treland. 


Such was the government of Ire- 
Jand in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. It is not to be 
imagined that the “hierocracy” be- 
came better affected to the British 
throne when it was occupied by mem- 
bers of the house of Hanover, and 
challenged by the exiled family whom 
the ecclesiastics of the Church of 
Rome in Ireland looked up to as 
their patrons. The bishops of that 
chureh were bound by their oath of 
fealty to the pope to defend the regalia 
of St. Peter,* and these “regalia” 
comprehended the British islands.— 
The pope had “elevated”+ a member 
of thee house of Stuart to be his 
sovereign depule, as it were, in these 
papal provinces, and had yielded to 
the titular prince, while eudeavouring, 
by force and stratagem, to convert 
title into authority and power, the 
privilege to appoint to Romish bishop- 
rics in Ireland. It is difficult to 
believe that the ecclesiastics selected 
for promotion did not profess a desire 
to serve the interests of the prince to 
whom they owed their dignities, or to 
believe that their oath to the pope did 
not bind them in allegiance to the 
individual recognised and proclaimed 
by his holiness as their king. With 
them, accordingly, the Stuarts were 
kings “in double trust.” They were the 
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kings whom the pope acknowledged. 
They were the kings.at whose presen- 
tation their bishoprics had been con- 
ferred. The loyalty of the inferior 
clergy was, it may natufally be sup- 
posed, of the same description ; their 
obligations, their: studies, ‘their expec- 
tations were similar, and the entire 
submissiont with which they devoted 
themselves to their episcopal rulers, 
must have qualified them to be pliant 
and faithful agents and instruments in 
the performance of any task they were 
required to execute. 

The enterprise in which it would be 
for the Pretender’s interest to employ 
the Roman Church militant in Ire- 
land, was one of no ordinary delicacy 
and danger, and to the execution of 
which, above all things, secresy was 
essential. The Roman Catholics of 
Ireland were without arms, intelli- 
gence,§ or money, and were exposed 
to the operation of a system of penal 
enactments by which, if raised to a 
high pressure power, (which at any 
time it might have been,) they would 
have been crushed and utterly ruined. 
In the face of such a danger it would 
have been madness to excite a feeble 
and unprovided insurrection in Ire- 
land. Reliance must he placed on 
efforts from abroad. Endeavours must 
be very cautiously made to increase 
the power of Roman Catholics at 
home. Care must be bestowed on 
contrivances to keep them always 
disaffected. But, above ull things, it 


* «I will help them to defend and keep the Roman papacy, and the regalia of St. 
Peter, saving my order, against all men.”— Bishop's Oath to the Pope. 
+ “ The ceremonial for the coronation of a king, as detailed in the Pontificale 


Romanum, furnishes some matter which illustrates still further the powers claimed by 


the pope, as father of Christendom, and vicegerent of the King of kings. The office 
opens with the presentation of the candidate, as he must be called, to the pope or the 
dignitary who officiates as his deputy, by the assistant bishops. They present him in 
the following terms :—Most Rev. Father, our Holy Mother the Catholic Church 
postulates that YoU WILL ELEvaTE this illustrious knight, here present, to the royal 
dignity,” &c.— Digest of Evidence on State of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 97. 

t “ The bishops who are subject to no control of church discipline or canon law, 
govern by caprice; and exercise, occasionally, the most wanton despotism. The 
priests are, in consequence, their fawning sycophants or slaves, They are prepared 
for all this by the slavish and inquisitorial training they undergo at Maynooth college. 
Further, at the time of ordination, on bended knees, with hands inclosed betwixt the 
hands of episcopacy, as vassals or serfs, they promise the bishops obedience as their liege 
lords ; and ever after, in approaching them, worship by genuflection.”—An Inquiry, 
&c. &c., by the Rev. David O' Croly, p. 242. 

Mr. O’Croly, who was himself a Roman Catholic priest, is, we apprehend, a 
sufficient witness to the “genuflection.” It will be remembered that Mr. O'Connell, 
who was educated at St. Omers, worshipped by a similar prostration. 

§ There were many exceptions, however. Education was more general than, 
from the state of the laws, might have been imagined ; and cultivated, as a possession 
acquired with difficulty, knowledge exerted its most ameliorating influence on the 
character of many Irish Roman Catholics. 
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must be secured that the object of 
their movements and disturbances shall 
be kept secret. 

It is clear that one of the contri- 
vances to which we have already 
alluded must be very conducive to 
the successful accomplishment of this 
notable project—the pastoral addresses, 
we mean, of Roman Catholic bishops, 
and such other acts on their part as 
seemed intended for the suppression 
of a disorderly spirit. These missives 
served as warnings to the disaffected 
populace, while they bespoke favour 
from the government. To the in- 
surgents they said, “It is not yet 
time ;” and to the “ powers that were” 
they seemed to say, “ The Church of 
Rome is studious to allay the disorders 
into which poverty exasperates many 
of her members.” Both parties ap- 
pear to have interpreted the pastorals 
agreeably to the intention of their 
authors, and to have interpreted them 
so as to derive from the language in 
which they were expressed directly 
opposite conclusions. The govern- 
ment and legislature read them as 
“ English,” and rewarded their framers 
with the favours they most desired— 
indulgence to their party. The people 
translated them according to some 
cypher learnt in instructions not made 
public, and, abstaining at times from 
insurrectionary manifestations, never 
permitted the spirit of insurrection to 
depart from among them, or even its 
machinery to fall into disrepair. The 
exertions of Roman Catholic bishops, 
whether pastoral addresses to their 
people, or communications of secret 
intelligence to the government, which 
procured for their cause these appa- 
rently incompatible advantages, were 
not undeserving of the connivance with 
which the pope and cardinals were 
induced to overlook the ecclesiastical 
“irregularity” by which they were 
attended. 

Of all the indulgences won from the 
government, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, none, as we have 
already observed, was of greater mo- 
ment, or followed by more important 
consequences, than the privilege con- 
ceded to them of attending convicts, 
and administering to them the ap- 

liances of their religion, in the last 
Lea of life. The great importance 
of this concession does not, perhaps, 
so readily manifest itself to us, as it 
would if now, for the first time, it were 
to be granted. Habituated as we are 
to the religious freedom enjoyed, not 
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merely at the present day, but we 
might say for nearly a century past, 
it is difficult for us to think of the 
attendance of the clergy of any per- 
suasion on convicts of their creed, 
otherwise than as a duty which no 
just government should preveut them 
from discharging. 

And yet such a ministration would 
have been prohibited, or rather the 
prohibition against it would have been 
continued, had the Irish government 
of the last century been consistent. 
Sound policy, religious profession, and 
the feelings of humanity, would con- 
spire to recommend a rigour in this 
respect, which spurious liberalism, and 
that indifference or easiness of dis- 
position which names itself charity, 
might strongly reprobate. The lessrepu- 
table influences prevailed. The evils 
likely to arise from intercourse between 
the culprit and the priest would be 
visited only on the convict and the 
country, the odium of obstructing 
such intercourse would fall on the ad- 
vocates of prohibition; and wretched 
criminals were, therefore, at their will, 
permitted to go out of the world under 
the auspices of the same instruction, 
by which, it was not at all improbable, 
they had been led into the crimes for 
which they were condemned. 

Had this permission not been grant- 
ed, the insurrectionary system could 
not have withstood the power of law 
for more than a single season. Dis- 
closures would have been made by 
which the government would be enabled 
to detect treason, and to put it down; 
and uncertainty and fear would have 
been caused to all associates in crime, 
respecting the mannerin which aconvict 
died, which would have chilled the 
heart of guilty enterprise. The convict 
who was taken from the dock, immedi- 
ately on being sentenced, to a solitary 
place of execution, or to the cell from 
which he was never to emerge until 
he was taken to his death—who was 
not permitted to hold converse with 
any but those in whom implicit trust 
could be wisely placed—who lived alone 
—and died unseen by his associates, 
would, in all probability, be wrought 
a by the instincts mercifully im- 
planted in the human heart ; would be- 
come impressed by the solemn infu- 
ences ofsolitude ; would thus besubdued 
to a sense of his guilt and its conse- 
quences, and constrained by conscience, 
which, left to itself, usually counsels 
well, to atone for the evil deeds he had 


done, and prevent the evil he had con- 
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spired to do, by making “a good con- 
fession.” 

We may be taken to task for the 
apparent inhumanity of our observa- 
tious. There seems to be something 
so malignant in the purpose of debar- 
ring a man about to die from any sup- 
yort that may strengthen him in his 
ast hours, and more especially from 
the spiritual aids and direction which 
his spirit craves, that to refuse his 
prayer, or even to imagine the possi- 
bility of refusal, would be to become 
entitled to the severest judgment pro- 
nounced upon the inexorably cruel. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that 
the judgment will be most harshly ut- 
tered by those who have least regard 
for the consolations with which they 
would insist that the worst criminal 
should be provided. None will more 
loudly inveigh against the cruelty of 
denying spiritual counsel and comfort 
to the dying culprit, than those by 
whom such comforts are heartily de- 
spised. None more earnest to let the 
condemned murderer have his priest, 
than those who use perhaps least dis- 
guise or circumlocution in expressing 
the contempt and abhorrence which 
they feel for the office or the person of 
the ghostly instructor. They would 
admit the confessor tu the condemned, 
solely because the miserable victim 
desires it. They anticipate no spiri- 
tual good—they apprehend, in many 
instances, no evil after death—but be- 
cause they are tender-hearted, and 
above religious prejudice, they would 
indulge the poor blinded wretch in the 
mummeries by which his parting hours 
may have their anguish diverted. If 
we were to reason with declaimers of 
this class, we would bespeak some por- 
tion of their humanity in favour of 
other victims than those of law; we 
would conjure them not to abuse so 
very awful a power as that which can 
inflict capital punishment. If by mak- 
ing the last hours of a murderer more 
heavy, or rather, if by refusing to assist 
in relieving them of their merited bur- 
den, you could prevent many murders, 
what should you do? Should you 
quiet the felon’s last moments at an 
expense of the many foul crimes you 
encourage, and of many good men’s 
lives? Or ought you to think such a 
cost excessive, and hold that an abate- 
ment of crime, and increased security 
for life, are not purchased at too dear 
a rate, when obtained at no greater 
charge than that of consigning an as- 
sassin to his eternal slumber by a 
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“darker departure” than he would, of 
himself, have chosen ? Those whohave 
no fixed belief in two worlds, and who 
would govern in this on principles of 
expediency or benevolence alone, if 
the extreme punishment of death enter 
into their system, should not suffer so 
terrible an infliction to be squandered. 
They should make the most of it; and 
to do so they should invest it with at- 
tributes best calculated to affect the 
imagination. The horror in which the 
Irish peasant has been trained to re- 
gard “death without the priest,” an 
expression used in order to convey, in 
a language rich in curses, the most 
frightiul malediction which vengeance 
can desire to utter, should give a les- 
son to all unchristian philanthropists, 
teaching them the possibility of so in- 
flicting extreme punishment, as to give 
it its most desirable and its mightiest 
influence, causing a single death to 
convey a more appalling and a more 
beneficial sensation through the shud- 
dering multitudes, to whom it shall be 
reported, than all the clumsy severities 
in which the blind justice of this coun- 
try has been exercising herself without 
true aim or useful result in the judicial 
tragedies of the last half century. 

If one who believes in a hereafter and 
a Redeemer insist that it is cruelty to 
shut the priest out from the condemned 
criminal, we would ask him, is the 
priest indeed the fittest comforter on 
such an occasion? Does he believe, 
as they professed to do, who, in the 
last century relaxed the laws to favour 
the Church of Rome—does he believe 
that the religion in which he would 
ensure that the culprit must die, is ido- 
latrous and damnable? In order that 
the guilty man shall, body and soul, be 
at liberty to give himself up to that 
pernicious religion, and continue to 
practise its abominations to the end, 
would he deprive the last punish- 
ment of the law, of all, or of its chief, 
power to deter from crime ? He would 
lift up his hands in pious indignation to 
complain, if it were proposed to intro- 
duce into the condemned cell an intox- 
icating liquor ; would he demand per- 
mission for the priest to introduce a 
philtre which be holds in deeper ab- 
horrence ? and would he even purchase 
the permission, by holding out encou- 
ragement to crime, and becoming thus, 
indirectly but too surely, the author of 
many sudden and unprovided deaths? 

The politician may say you would 
defeat your end, if you were to render 
capital punishment go dreadful. Juries 
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would not convict if their verdicts were 
to be followed by so fearful a conse- 
quence. We would ask, what juries ? 
Does he mean that Protestant juries 
will perjure themselves, rather than re- 
turn into the murderer's bosom the 
doom he has dealt upon his victim ? 
No. He will admit, that Protestant ju- 
ries, if you can procure them, will deliver 
true verdicts, This is the only case 
with which we are at present concern- 
ed, for we are writing of a time when 
juries were Protestant ; of a time, too, 
when if juries were flagrantly perjured, 
the country would not have long en- 
dured the iniquity, but would have 
taken measures to substitute for that 
species of trial which had become in- 
effective, amode by which justice would 
be more fairly administered. It is of 
such times we write. How would a 
wise politician have decided in them, 
if the lights afforded in more recent 
days had been vouchsafed for his gui- 
dance ? 

What were the circumstances? The 
country was in astate of insurrection— 
the people extensively organised and 
armed—bound to each otherby an oath 
of very alarming import—exhibiting un- 
equivocal proofs that they were under 
military discipline and command—be- 
traying, in various symbols and circum- 
stances, connection witha foreign power, 
and manifesting a virulent and deter- 
mined hostility towards the govern- 
ment of the country, by most daring 
outrages, and by cruelties of unparal- 
leled atrocity against all who supported 
the laws—governed and directed by an 
intelligence, the source of which could 
not be reached, but which seemed to 
pervade the whole lawless mass, and 
to arrange their apparently desultory 
movements into concertand purpose ;— 
such were the people from among 
whom the law had overtaken its vic- 
tim. Who and what were the priests? 
They were persons selected, directly 
and mediately, by the Pretender to the 
British throne, for the offices which 
they filled. They were persons who 
had prevented the Roman Catholic 
laity from certifying their allegiance, 
satisfactorily, to the crown; and who 
had, upon one occasion at least, endea- 
voured to make the funds of Roman 
Catholics available for the support of a 
treasonable movement. They were 
persons who could not possibly bear 
true allegiance to the sovercign of these 
realms, whom they must have regarded 
as an usurper, and who must, therefore, 


have looked upon every effort to push 


him from the throne as no more than 
an act of loyalty to the prince whose 
rights he had invaded. If the white. 
boy conspiracy had as its object to 
serve the house of Stuart, or embarrass 
the house of Brunswick, the priests 
ought to have been regarded 4s par- 
takers. init. Were they the men in 
whose favour the laws should have 
been relaxed, in order to give them 
access to the less fortunate rebels, 
whom they were thus enabled to retain 
as their instruments to the last, and to 
make as serviceable in the iniquity en- 
joined on them in death, as they had 
been in the atrocities for which they 
were about to die ? 

The confessions fabricated for these 
wretched men, whom the laws doubly 
and most unpardonably punished, first 
condemning them to death, and then 
consigning them over to instructions 
which those very laws denounced as 
having a tendency to slay the soul, 
were among the means by which the 
treasonable conspiracy was enabled 
most effectually to guard its secret. 
They completed the covering beneath 
which its mystery was safe. On the 
one hand high functionaries of govern- 
ment received assurances of good will 
and loyalty from Roman Catholic bi- 
shops ; occasionally were favoured with 
some well devised confidences upon 
the state of “predial disorder,” and 
had opportunities of hearing that, from 
their altars and in the public prints, 
dissuasives were addressed to the pea- 
santry against their guilty practices, 
All this seemed to prove that whatever 
was the origin or the object of insur- 
rection, the Romish priests were not 
its patrons. On the other hand, con- 
demned criminals, sealing their words 
in death, declared that whatever their 
offences were, they were not the crimes 
of insurrection or treason—the crimes 
of “agrarian tumult,” and “agrarian 
suffering and wrong.” Such testimony, 
delivered under such circumstances, 
was a strong corroboration of that which 
was borne in the pastoral addresses ; 
and many of those who were most fa- 
vourably impressed by it, were, from 
their characters and stations, the indi- 
viduals whom it was most desirable to 
influence. It was difficult to believe 
that culprits would yield up their lives, 
with expressions of trust in divine 
mercy, while they closed a series of 
crimes with a falsehood, which they 
blasphemously called Him, before whose 
tribunal they were about to appear, to 
witness ; and it was almost impossible 
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to conceive such a depth of malignity 
in the human heart, as should enable 
men, under the profession of friends 
and priests, so to abuse their confiding 
victims, as to make the last act of their 
lives asin which had no forgiveness. 
But that which is hard to flesh and 
blood, Romanism makes easy. A per- 
jury for the church was notasin. A 
perjury enjoined as satisfaction in the 
sacrament of penance, was a duty which 
must be discharged with as much unction 
as the telling of the beads, or the reci- 
tation of the penitential psalms. If God 
spoke in the conscience of the penitent 
against the utterance of untruth, the 
more authoritative voice from the con- 
fessional enjoined it. The one duty 
of the priest was to protect his church 
from suspicion—the one duty of the 
—— was “blindly” to submit to 
nis ghostly father’s commands: the 
purpose and the motive consecrated 
the act ; and from the days of Father 
Sheehy, who suvorned pevjurers to de- 
fend his own life, to that of Priest 


Burke, who has suffered for his part in 
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either priests or people exhibit any 
such consciousness of disgrace from 
detection, or uny such detestation of 
the act brought to light, as should jus- 
tify a belief, that the conscience which 
Romanism has cauterised, retains 
any sensitiveness, except what that 
are gives aud governs; or aeknow- 
edges any criterion by which actions 
can be judged, except the command- 
ments of the Church of Rome, and 
their tendency to promote its interests. 
When dying professions could be ren- 
dered so eminently available to the 
object of most moment, it was neither 
wise* nor merciful to expose the peni- 
tent or the priest to the temptation of 
making or shaping them to the purpose 
of the moment. 

The imprudence and the vice of such 
indulgence have been severely punish- 
ed. Even at the present day our dan- 
gers, and embarrassments, and dis- 
orders result, to use the words of Chief 
Justice Bushe, from the agency of the 
same “mysterious system,” by which 
in the last century the country was 











afflicted. A system of crime continu- 


employing perjury to take away the 
ing to exist, and act, and remaining a 


life of another, it does not appear that 








* Such indiscretion would scarcely have been permitted any where except in Ire- 
land. The following passage will serve to show that British statesmen and politi- 
cians could understand clearly enough the evil and the scandal we complain of, when 
the circumstances were such as to attract attention to them: 

« The next who ‘were found guilty and executed were Sir John Friend and Sir 
William Perkins. Friend considered the cause for which he suffered to be that of 
God and true religion. Perkins denied that King James had any knowledge or 
participation in the attempt against the life of the Prince of Orange; but equally 
with his fellow-sufferer, considered the cause for which he was about to die, a just 
one, As both called themselves Protestants, three non-juring clergymen, Mr. 
Collier, Mr. Snell, and Mr. Cooke, attended them to the place of execution, and 
joined in giving them absolution, according to the form prescribed in the visitation 
of the sick, accompanying that ceremony with a solemn imposition of hands. The 
court was extremely offended at this conduct, and fourteen of the bishops, then in 
London, published a declaration, ‘ Wherein they censured the performance of his 
office of the church without a previous confession made, and abhorrence expressed 
by the prisoners, of the heinous crime for which they died, as extremely insolent and 
without precedent in the manner, and altogether irregular in the thing, being a mani- 
fest transgression of the church’s order, and profane abuse of the authority of Christ; 
since Mr. Collier, Mr. Snell, and Mr. Cooke must either look on the persons ab- 
solved as impenitents or martyrs.’ Chief Justice Holt, on the 7th of April, repre- 
sented to the grand jury, in the court of King’s Bench, the pernicious practices of 
those three ‘absolving priests ;) and the jury delivered a presentment against them, 
setting forth that they were enemies to his majesty and his government, promoters 
and encouragers of the assassination and invasion, and a scandal to the church. 
Although a bill for high misdemeanour was found against them, and Cooke with 
Snell committed to Newgate, no further punishment was inflicted. Collier remained 
in concealment, and had sufficient assurance to publish several papers in justification 
of the proceeding.” —Life and Times of William III. by the Hon. A. Trevor, vol. 2, 
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It should be remembered that the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland were all 
non-jurors, and had influenced the laity of their persuasion to remain such, at the 
time when they were, without observation, indulged in a freedom likely to have, and 


which has had so important consequences, 
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mystery after the duration of nearly a 
century! Certainly never was a secret 
so well kept (history contains no record 
of a fidelity comparable with it,) as the 
secret of Irish insurrection. In the 
subject of this eulogium, we include, of 
course, the success with which Roman 
Catholic bishops in Ireland concealed 
the source of patronage to which their 
preferments were owing. They may 
or may not have done their duties to 
the prince whom they acknowledged 
king, and may or may not have con- 
spired against the “usurper” of his 
throne ; but, however that may be, it 
is scarcely to be credited that, if they 
had been regarded as the nominees of 
the Pretender, they would have es- 
caped the vigilance, or been freed from 
restraints with which a sense of danger 
would cause the British goverument to 
surround them. From the revolution 
in 1688, to the demise, probably, of 
Cardinal York in 1807, the house of 
Stuart had appointed Roman Catholic 
bishops in Ireland. During the lives 
of three of the race, the hope of re- 
covering the British crown was not 
abandoned, and plots prematurely 
brought to light, or without stamina to 
sustain themselves, were incessantly in 

rocess of formation and destruction. 
Soe when the representative of the 
family was Cardinal York, the medal 
he caused to be struck on his brother's 
demise, gave proof that in entering in- 
to the ecclesiastical state, he had not 
renounced his title to the regal; and 
although he condescended to accept a 
pension from the reigning sovereign of 
Great Britain, and had, it may be sup- 
posed, renounced by the acceptance 
every hostile purpose against his bene- 
factor, yet it does not follow that he 
relinquished his Irish patronage; nor 
jis it likely that the court of Rome, 
which permitted his title to the throne 
of England to be graven upon his tomb, 
could allow the bishops he nominated 
to yield the allegiance of the heart and 
conscience to any but him whom the 
pope recognised as their king, and 
whom they must have acknowledged 
as their royal patron. For one hun- 
dred and twenty years, then, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ireland was 
in the patronage of a family which 
challenged the British crown, and 
waged war by open force, aud by con- 
spiracies and crimes against the Bri- 
tish sovereigns. During that period 
of time, the number’ of bishops with 


whom the secret of their nomination 
was faithfully kept, were 


Inthe province of Armagh 50 

Leinster or Dublin - 29 

Cashel - 89 

Tuam - - 80 

148 
One hundred and forty-eight elections 
extending overa space of nearly as many 
years, with all the excitement, the in- 
trigue, the triumph, the disappointment 
and the chagrin by which such elections 
are constantly attended, and yet through 
all the secret was preserved, the Bri- 
tish government never acquiring a 
knowledge of it, until the time had 
gone by in which the knowledge was 
likely to be useful. ‘There was indeed 
a suspicion of some such dangerous in- 
terference with the appointment of bi- 
shops. The suspicion was expressed, and 
it was allayed or diverted by a knavish 
but very artful equivocation, devised 
and executed by Archbishop Butler, 
whose character and position in society 
gave his falsehood weight. For this we 
beg to refer the reader to our number 
for September, 1837, p. 345 ; at pre- 
sent we notice the circumstance merely 
for the purpose of showing that the 
secret was kept, not alone by the si- 
lence of its numerous depositories, but 
by individuals who manifested their 
sense of its importance in the un- 
truths to which they could stoop to 

give utterance in order to hide it. 


It is not to be inferred from any ex- 
pression in these pages, that the object 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in offi- 
ciating in the cells of the condemned, 
and accompanying them to the scaffold, 
was solely to promote the interests of 
the house of Stuart. We ascribe to 
them no such singleness of purpose. 
The contest waged on behalf of that 
house was but an incident, or at the 
utmost a campaign, in the war waged 
against Protestantism and England. 
As to the rival houses, they counted 
for little in the mighty struggle. At 
this day, when the zeal of Jacobitism 
has passed away, and, having served its 
purpose and bad its hour, has given 
place to a spirit better suited to the 
bustling world we now live in—the 
spirit of democracy or republicanism— 
at this day the Roman Catholic priests 
in Ireland are as pertinacious in avail- 
ing themselves of opportunities to ex- 
change the last words with dying cul- 
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prits,* as they could have been when 
the pope had proclaimed to them a 
sovereign, as it was well observed 
by Dr. Hussey on the eve of the great 
republican rebellion of 1798. 


« As the Catholic faith is a religion 
preached to all nations and to all people, 
so it is suitable to all climes and all forms 
of government ; monarchies or republics, 
aristocracies or democracies, despotic or 

opular governments, are not the concerns 
of the Catholic faith. It may well suit 
a small sect, to regulate its creed and 
form of worship according to the shape 
and form of government of the limited 
boundaries where that sect arose, exists, 
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the rising to the setting sun,” &c.—Pas- 
toral Address. Digest of Evidence on 
Treland, vol. 1, p. 309. 


Such is the genius of Romanism. It 
can take up any claim or interest by 
which its own purpose may be served, 
can form any alliance, can break any 
friendship or engagement, employ any 
criminal devices, and corrupt, to any 
degree of baseness, the instruments by 
whom its ends are to be effected: “ un- 
faithful, unholy, without natural affec- 
tion, a truce-breaker, a false accuser, 
a despiser of those that are good, a 
traitor, heady, high-minded, having a 
form of godliness, but denying the 


and dies away ; not so the religion which 


power thereof.” 
the prophet foretold should exist from 
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* The appointment of chaplains to gaols, the Roman Catholic bishops have, con- 
trary to law, that is, to the law of the land, taken to themselves. The law has 
vested it in the grand juries; the “‘ Sacred Canons” confer it on the bishops, and 
accordingly civil must give way to canon law. The mode of proceeding is this— 
a grand jury appoints, the bishop forbids their nominee to act, and ruins him if he 
resist the prohibition. This was the mode of proceeding when Morrisy was driven 
to extremes, and persecuted into the making his important disclosure of an inquisi- 
tion in Ireland. Since that time Romanism has become bolder, as wel! as more 
powerful, and has taken upon her to lecture the offending juries. We subjoina 
pastoral, framed with such a purpose in order to preserve in a permanent forma 
Romish bishop’s admonition to the gentry—the liberal gentry of a liberal county. 


“Circular to the gentlemen who composed the late grand jury for the county of 
Waterford : 

( Copy ] 

«“ Sm,—I herewith send you the copy of a letter, addressed to me, as foreman of 
the last grand jury for this county, by the Roman Catholic bishop of Waterford. 

«| have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

« Rozert Power. 

“ Clashmore, August 1, 1835, 

«To —- Esq.” 

“Clonmel, July 28, 1835. 

« Str,—I never was more astonished than on receiving a document purporting to 
be a decree of the county Waterford grand jury, passed at the last assizes—a decree 
as slovenly in its verbiage as it was slovenly in its conception. This conduct might 
well become the mild meridian of Elizabeth’s reign, but certainly ill accords with the 
vaunted liberality of modern jurists. What! a box of laymen to usurp the privileges of a 
Catholic bishop! I can scarcely believe it. But to guard against the possibility of 
any infringement on my rights, I now tell you, as foreman of that grand jury, that 
no other priest but the Rev. Mr. Prendergast shall dare officiate as chaplain of the 
county gaol, and this you may publish from the highest to the lowest places. What 
right had the grand jury to dispose of my subjects in the fulness of their wisdom ? 
And this without a single appeal to the proper authority. The world shall see, by 
the result of this very affair, not only the usurping propensity of that said jury, but 
also its impotence in ecclesiastical affairs. I mean nothing personal in this address ; 
but really I can with difficulty restrain my feelings on such a subject, and in such 
times as these. Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

« Wittr1aM ABRAHAM.” 

Surely this is an instructive epistle. It should be compared with the incipient 
efforts of Roman Catholics to obtain the power which they afterwards used so tyran- 
nically. At first they supplicate that one of their body, perhaps the most generally 
esteemed and trusted, shall be permitted to administer religious comfort to a con- 
demned criminal. The indulgence was granted. In process of time a law was 
passed, not only confirming the indulgence, but actually establishing, as it were, 
popery, by enabling grand juries to appoint Roman Catholic chaplains, and to pay 
them. Then comes the turn of the bishops. It is for the government to sue, and 
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CHAPTER XXV.—AN OATH TikEn, wuHy ? 


« If an oath can be of any service.”"— Heroine. 


Tue pope or his ministers in Great 
Britain or Ireland had, ever since the 
first rise of popery, laboured, and with 
much success, to prevent Roman Ca- 
tholics in these countries from giving 
satisfactory assurances of their dutiful 
allegiance to the sovereign. The doc- 
trine of equivocation, promulgated in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was 
of itself sufficient to shake“all depen- 
dence upon Romanist engagements ; 
but to do the papal ministers justice, it 
was not sufficient for them. Accord- 
ingly, they interfered to prevent an 
oath of allegiance from being taken in 
the reign of James I.: in the reign of 
Charles I, they intrigued to prevent 
his predecessor's oath from being pro- 
posed : in the reign of Charles II. as 
the history of the Remonstrance in- 
structs us, the resolute partizans of 
Rome prevailed against those pious 
and loyal Roman Catholics who would 
certify their allegiance to the crown: 
their activities in the reign of James 
II. it is unnecessary to describe or 
mention: in the reign of Queen Anne 
they prevented an oath of allegiance 
from being taken, and in consequence 
brought down upon the professors of 
their creed the rigour of the penal 
laws: in the reign of George I. they 
were not indulged in an opportunity 
to manifest their determination: in the 
reign of his successor, George II., an 
oath was proposed to them which they 
rejected : and in the reign of George 
III. and George IV. they freely ten- 
dered whatever satisfaction there was 
in an oath, as the purchase of privi- 
lees, to which the legislature for such 
a price admitted them.* The oaths 
they consented to take in these latter 
reigns were liable to the objections, we 
believe to all the objections for which 
the oaths proposed at an earlier period 
had been rejected. 

The reasons or pretexts assigned for 
this indisposition to certify allegiance 
to the crown, were various. Sometimes 
theoath condemned doctrines which the 
Church of Rome tolerated, such, for ex- 


ample, as favoured perfidy towards heres 
tics, and treason towards excommunicat- 
ed princes, Sometimes it was thought 
rash to recognise the title of the de 
faclo sovereign, lest it might prejudice 
the prospects of the rightful king, that 
is, the king recognised at Rome. Some- 
times objections were raised in conse. 
quence ofa too great readiness to swear, 
without waiting permission from the 
pope. Whatever the reason, (or the 
pretence which served the purpose of 
a reason,) the court of Rome was stead. 
fast in refusing to sanction oaths of al- 
legiance, to be taken to the sovereign 
of England; and thus more than half 
the last century passed away before 
the prohibition, silent or expressed, of 
the papal power, had ceased to restrain 
the liberty of the subjects of his holi- 
ness in Ireland. 

At length the oath was taken. The 
prohibition was never relaxed. To 
this hour the pope’s permission has 
not been given for taking the present, 
or any former oath. If official direc- 
tions have meaning or authority, the 
mandate of Ghillini, to which we have 
already referred, (declaring that to take 
such an oath as was in his day propos- 
ed, and as has recently been sworn, 
was asin, and that if the iniquity of 
taking the oath had been committed, 
to keep the oath would be an aggrava- 
tion of the crime,) is, to this hour, in 
force. Without the permission, in de- 
fiance indeed of the prohibition clearly 
notified, of the pope, the oath of alle- 
giance has been taken ; whether the 
second part of the prohibition, namely, 
that against keeping the oath has been 
observed, the world: can judge—all 
just men in these countries have judged. 
The causes which influenced Roman 
Catholics to take the oath, we have 
learned, partly owing to disputes among 
Roman Catholics themselves, partly in 
consequence of the strictures and warn- 
ings of a writer, to whom truth and the 
country owed much, Dr. Woodward, 
Bishop of Cloyne. 

The oath of allegiance was taken by 


for the bishops to refuse. ‘* I must tell you as foreman, that no other priest but the 
Rev. Mr. Prendergast shall dare to officiate in the county gaol, and this you may pub- 
lish from the highest to the lowest places.” ** What! a box of laymen usurp the patron- 
age of a Catholic bishop!” Well has the right rev. prelate added (when speaking 
of the difficulty of restraining his feelings) “in such times as these.” Insolence in 
prosperity is not very amiable, but it is extremely characteristic and instructive. 


* See Digest of Evidence on Ireland, vol, 2. c, Oaths of Allegiance. 
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Roman Catholics, that is to say, cer- 
tain leading ecclesiastics of their church 
encouraged them to tuke it; because, 
otherwise, as Archbishop Butler con- 
fessed, their system would be sorely 
and perilously shaken. We shall find 
it necessary, perhaps, to detail more 
minutely the circumstances of this 
great movement on the part of the 
Roman Catholic body, For the pre- 
sent, it is enough to repeat, on the 
authority of one of their leading bi- 
shops, Butler, that the suspicions en- 
gendered in the minds of Protestants 
by the insurrectionary disorders in the 
south of Ireland, would have proved 
exceedingly injurious had they not 
been allayed by some such sedative as 
the oath of allegiance applied. And 
therefore, and for reasons of such a 
character only, the oath was taken. 

The scheme of policy on the part 
of disaffected Romanists was completed 
by this solemn attestation. Bishops 
and priests excommunicated insurgents 
—convicts declared with their dying 
breath that their crimes were of an 
“agrarian,” not a political, character. 
The great body of Romanists came 
forward to swear that they rejected 
every tenet which could cause alarm 
or jealousy to their Protestant fellow- 
subjects; how could it be believed 
that all this was done in subtlety ? 
The result was that the crimes com- 
mitted in Ireland, the disorders by 
which the country was continually ha- 
rassed, were ascribed to causes wholly 
estranged from religious and political 
excitement. The best affections of the 
heart were allured into the advocacy 
of a cause which was thought to be 
that of suffering and aggrieved men. 
A brief notice of the policy adopted 
towards Ireland, will serve to show 
how much the cause of evil has gained, 
and how much the real interests of the 
country have been injured by the per- 
suasion thus induced, We must begin 
by atruth which is now, unhappily, of 
common-place notoriety. 

In Ireland, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, in the Roman Catholic portion 
of the people of Ireland, two pecu- 
liarities have been observed, of very 
great moment, and of so general 
notoriety, that to offer proof of their 
existence would be to abuse the 
reader’s patience. There is no ab- 
horrence of the hireling assassin ; 
there is no mercy for the most con- 
scientious informer. Many instances 
could be named in which a man has 
lived on the reputation of a murder— 
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instances could be named, in which 
men, guiltless of the actual crime, have 
affected it, and have found, in the fame 
of the guilt which they had not in- 
curred, a recommendation to homes, 
if not hearts, wherever their inclina- 
tions or necessities urged them to seek 
a shelter. The informer but we 
need not speak of him. Every body 
knows that his is: the unpardonable 
crime, and his the indelible dishonour. 
And yet, although every body knows 
this—although the alarming peculiari- 
ties of Irish character have been be- 
coming, visibly, year after year, more 
marked and more inveterate, yet, not- 
withstanding all, legislation has con- 
tinued to walk steadily and stupidly 
its contracted round, as if the dis- 
tinctions it would not condescend to 
notice must therefore cease to exist, 
or as if, should they still remain, the 
executioner—the “ noble finisher of the 
law,” was the proper agent to deal 
with them. This we call an age of 
light. We are free, we boast, from 
the prejudices by which our ancestors 
were let and hindered, and we prove 
our freedom and superiority by cen- 
suring severely the timid and tardy 
who hesitate to profit by the improve- 
ments of the day. In agriculture, in 
manufactures, in machinery, they who 
halt behind the time are spurned or 
neglected—in every thing that con- 
cerns the conveniencies of life or the 
advancement of national power, we 
look for progressive improvement ; 
we expect that our command over 
nature shall be continually augmenting 
—that we shall have contrivances to 
make the most advantage of the re- 
sources she offers for our use, and to 
overcome orcounteract most effectively 
the difficulties by which she would 
obstruct us. But after the proved 
failure of a century, England remains 
infatuated to a principle of legislation 
which has no respect to character, 
and which, while rousing a people 
into war against it, purposes to succeed 
by peaceful processes in establishing 
its authority over them. This has 
caused waste of life, crime, confusion, 
in Ireland. Perseverance in such a 
system is wicked and absurd—* Stul- 
titia prava.” For our parts we look 
upon those expedients of Irish barba- 
rism which afford so much merriment 
in this, the day of civilization, the 
ploughing by the horse’s tail and sub- 
stituting tire for the flail in the process 
of separating grain from the straw, as 
far more innocent and not more absurd 
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than the system of legislation, which, 
knowing that the strongest principles 
of nature, conscience and honour, are 
in open hostility to it, will court no 
assistance by which the dangerous op- 
position may be overcome, except that 
which it could borrow from brute force 
and from fear. 

“ Treland,” a member of the existing 
government is reported to have said, 
“must remain under the operation of 
the laws as they are, and agrarian out- 
rage must continue, until people become 
tired of hanging and transportation.” 
It was a felon sentiment, and although 
ascribed, on good authority, to the 
craftiest official of her majesty’s govern- 
ment, it was not less foolish than it was 
wicked. 

More than twelve years have elapsed 
since that cruel sentence was spoken $ 
for nearly the whole of that time its 
author, by a liberal accommodation to 
the opposing principles of successive 
governments, has remained in power ; 
for the greater part of that time his 
prescriptions of hanging and transpor- 
tation have been administered; and the 
“people” have not been tired into 
obedience or repose ; but, on the con- 
trary, they have been strengthened 
and stimulated into more energetic 
manifestations of hostility, and by acting 
on the inhuman principle which pre- 
ferred punishment to prevention, with 
a sanguinary determination worthy of 
the spirit in which it had been con- 
ceived—by retaliating, many fold, the 
severities from which they suffered— 
taking a hundred lives where the law 
demanded one, and making a thousand 
sad emigrants for every culprit whom 
the law transported—they have in- 
vested their cause with attributes of 
strength and terror, which have very 
sensibly abridged the authority of the 
legal government, and afforded unequi- 
vocal proofs that the “hanging and 
transporting” experiment has been 
brought to an unsuccessful issue. Go- 
vernment went to law with the people, 
while the people were at war with the 
government—the result has been what, 
according to the old proverb, was to 
be expected. 

The people of Great Britain would 
not, at least of late years, have suffered 
so disgraceful a conflict to be perse- 
vered in, had they been truly informed 
as to the state of the country in which 
it was prosecuted. But they were 
studiously misinformed. They were 
taught to think the Protestant land- 
lords of Ireland extortioners and un- 
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just—the Roman Catholic tenantry 
oppressed and pillaged. They were 
taught to believe that law had no 
restraint for the wealthy and no re. 
dress for the poor. Of later years 
the annual spectacle of an immigra- 
tion of Irish labourers has exhibited 
poverty in a squalor of which no de- 
gree of wretchedness within their own 
country had given them an example, 
while the good humour and the thank. 
fulness of the ragged and half-starved 
groups (so long as they remained un- 
settled in the country) has awakened 
kindly sympathies in their favour, and 
aroused an honest indignation against 
the authors of their misery. Such 
feelings, under the guidance of a con- 
trolling judgment, might have been 
conducive to much good, but they 
were, in too many instances, permitted 
to be, not incentives to action merely, 
but, also, substitutes for reasoning, 
Men suffered themselves to be hurried, 
with the precipitancy of passion, into 
conclusions to which truth and reason 
would not have conducted them, They 
judged of the rural population of Ire- 
land by the specimens they witnessed, 
They believed that the Irish peasantry 
were poor and wronged, and they, 
somewhat too hastily, ascribed all their 
sufferings to the misconduct of absentee 
gentry who were deserters from their 
posts, and to the uncharitableness and 
Injustice of gentry who remained at 
home, but who abused, oppressively, 
the opportunities afforded by their 
habits of residence. 

This was a rash and a false inference, 
and it led to opinions and persuasions 
which, even if it were correct, were 
highly censurable. If the landlords, 
the Protestant landlords, of Ireland, 
were, indeed, chargeable with the cala- 
mities of their country, they ought to 
be, directly, and by law, restrained 
from doing farther injury. The re- 
straints ought to be legal and direct, 
not remedies which indicate a fear of 
correcting the real evil, and which are 
to produce their effects by some cir- 
cuitous process, and through agencies 
which law should never have coutem- 
plated. If the rents of land in Ire- 
land were excessive, they ought to be 
reduced—reduced by law, not by crime, 
not by murder, and spoil, and incen- 
diarism, with which law stooped to 
enter into a clandestine and unnatural 
alliance. If rents were excessive, the 
laws of his country should have given 
the oppressed tenant relief. He should 
not be left to take counsel with his 
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own exasperated passions, and taught 
to think that there was no hope for 
him except in the success of lawless 
and sanguinary enterprises. It is a 
fearful thing to contemplate the re-ad- 
justment of unsettled relations in so- 
ciety through the operations of anarchy 
and bloodshed. If it were true, there- 
fore, that the Irish landlords were 
chargeable with the calamities under 
which their poorer dependents were 
afflicted, it beeame England not to look 
on with indifference upou the enor- 
mities which were practised on the 
one side or the other, but to insist 
that all should be brought under the 
control of law—that landlords should 
cease from oppression—that the pea- 
santry should be restrained from crime 
—that all should be made to believe 
in the existence of a governing power 
in the state—to seek protection in its 
guardianship, and to fear its wholesome 
severity. This should be done by 
direct ‘legislative enactments, aimed, 
visibly, at the evils they were in- 
tended to strike. It should not be 
attempted in the manuer of acts, like 
the recent Irish poor law, which, while 
it pretends to discriminate between 
the good landlord and the bad, im- 
poses, in truth, its heavy burdens on 
the conscientious and benevolent, and 
legalises, as it were, anew, the oppres- 
sions of the hard-hearted, by actually, 
it might be said, at very moderate cost, 
granting them licenses for extortion.* 
No. The arrangements for restoring 
the relations which ought to subsist 
between landlord and tenant should 
be such as become a just and mighty 
nation ; and every British subject who 
believed that these relations were 
abused into opportunities of oppression 
and occasions of crime, was bound to 
do his part in procuring a legal and 
just correction of the evil. Instead of 
this, an indisposition appears to have 
been created in many minds towards 
the very measures which should have 
been held indispensable. Because 
crime and disaffection were said to 
have been occasioned by a sense of 








* The law proposes to relieve the tenantry of a certain portion of the assessment ; 


injury and wrong, many who believed 
the reports seemed to content them- 
selves with a persuasion that the disor- 
ders of the peasautry would prove the 
proper corrective of the injustice which 
provoked them, and to forget, that the 
existence of a twofold evil implied the 
obligation of a twofold duty—that of 
first putting down, with decision, all 
open hostility to the laws, and then 
by the aid and authority, and, in the 
true spirit of law, redressing wrongs, 
which, although the letter of any law 
does not condemn them, may yet have 
been heinous offences. 

We have been reasoning, all this 
time, on the supposition that the 
charges against Irish landlords are 
capable of being established—a suppo- 
sition to which facts, as they have been 
gradually brought before the public, 
appear to afford little countenance. 
We are not blind or bigoted advocates 
for the landlords of Ireland. We 
believe that among them as among 
every body of men evil are mixed with 
the good; and, we confess, we have 
long felt it a matter of regret that the 
two classes are not, as they ought to be, 
and could easily be, plainly discrimi- 
nated. But all who reflect upon the 
circumstances of Ireland, and on the 
statements in which its landed pro- 
prictors have been vilified, need not 
be reminded that the charges against 
them are almost uniformly made up of 
falsehood and exaggeration. The ca- 
lumniators know this well, and accord- 
ingly observe a very discreet vagueness 
in their accusations. Names and dates 
are things from which they usually are 
found to abstain ; and the few instances 
in which they have dared to be specific, 
such as those of Colonel Bruen, Lord 
Beresford, Lord Bandon, and a few 
others, have shown, by the refutation 
they provoked, why charges against 
Conservative landlords, at least, are 
so generally couched in inuendos. 
The falsehoods, however, base and 
groundless as they were, have hitherto 
served their purpose; and landlords, 
kind and good landlords, are now, 


the amount of relief to be proportioned to the excess of rent charged by the landlord 
above the true value of the land. The government valuation survey furnishes the 


criterion by which these proportions are ascertained.—A Jets a farm for £10, B for 
£15, both being rated at the same value according to the survey. 
assessment on the farm of A is, let it be supposed, 10s,, and the rent corresponding 
with the government valuation, A pays half or 5s. of the amount. 
is assessed 15s., of which, the tenant being chargeable only according to the govern- 
ment survey, the landlord pays 10s., purchasing thus the privilege of extortion at the 


rate of a shilling in the pound. 
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from time to time, gravely lectured 
upon their duties to a tenantry, who 
are stimulated by every Lackland 
agitator to regard the proprietor, by 
whose indulgence they are enabled to 
live, as enemies. Attention is thus 
diverted from the authors of calamity 


in Ireland. Public indignation against 
an unheard-of system of crime must 
have an object—and ignorance of the 
condition of the country has hitherto 
given foul conspirators the power of 
making landlords their substitutes, 


————————— 


THOUGHTS ON PASSING THINGS.—NO. II. 


ANTI-CORN-LAW AGITATION. 


Hypothesis—that Corn Laws increase the cost of articles of luxury and necessity, 


1. Great Britain and Ireland con- 
stitute (the channel is scarcely more 
than a dyke, and when the British 
navy shall have regained its strength, 
will be secure against an enemy) an 
island fortress, capable, from natural 
resources, aided by certain artificial 
contrivances, to provision its garrison. 

2. The cost of maintaining the con- 
trivances by which the above great and 
peculiar advantage is secured to the 
British fortress, is defrayed by the in- 
creased rate at which articles of use 
and Juxury are purchased. 

3. It is provided at the joint expense 
of inhabitants (the garrison) and 
foreigners. 

4. It is distributed to the inhabitants 
(the garrison) alone, 

This would seem to establish a prima 
facie case in favor of corn laws, 
Foreigners assist us in bearing the 
burdens which they impose. The 
profits we divide umong ourselves. 
The benefit, a permanent and assured 
supply, is all our own. 

5. The parties who divide the pro- 
ceeds of the corn law monopoly, as it 
is termed, are, directly, the landed pro- 
prietors, farmers, labourers ; and, indi- 
rectly, merchants, shopkeepers, trades- 
people, and artizans, to whom the 
former classes are customers. The 
receipts they divide, are the increased 
amount of rent, profits, wages of 
labour. 

6. The agents, through whom 
foreigners make their contributions to 
the permanent provisioning of the 
island fortress, are the manufacturers, 
merchants, und factors, who dispose of 
the commodities, natural and artifical, 
of the country, in the foreign mart, at 
prices increased by the operation of 
corn law monopoly. 

7. The profits of these agents, in 
the foreign market, are diminished by 
such restrictions as increase the cost of 


production at home, and if the cost 
become excessive, so that profit cannot 
be obtained, foreigners cease to con- 
tribute to the support of that artificial 
system of. agriculture by which our 
garrison has a permanent supply of 
food. 

Quere.—In the event of such a con- 
tingency, would it be advisable to 
relinquish our present udvantage, or 
should we submit to bear the increased 
expense of muintuining and securing 
it, rather than become exposed to the 
danger of influences which would ren- 
der our supply precarious or inade- 
quate ? In other words, would it be 
better to suffer such loss of foreign 
trade as the continuance of corn laws 
may occasion, or to retain the present 
advantages of trade, by abandoning the 
system which protects us, humanly 
speaking, against the peril of want of 
food? In order to induce foreign na- 
tions to purchase our hard wares and 
woollens, should we consent to make 
ourselves dependent on them for 
bread ? 

8. In the contest for and against the 
corn laws, as it is influenced by per- 
sonal considerations, (the individual 
interests of agriculturists, on the one 
hand, and manufacturers on the other,) 
there is this im) o:tant distinction to 
be observed—the interests of the agri- 
culturists are in harmony, those of the 
manufacturers at variance, with the 
interests of their numerous dependents, 
‘The increased income of the landed 
proprietor is only a portion of an in- 
crease in which all his fellow subjects 
(or soldiers) share—that of the manu- 
facturer (the capitalist) is not only 
not a portion of the general gain, but 
is actually the exponent of a loss in- 
flicted ou his dependents, correspond- 
ing with his increase of profits. 

9. This distinction is of impor- 
tance. The increased income of 
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the landlord is part of the wealth of 
the nation—that of the employer 
grows with the national distress. The 
former implies that there is more em- 
ployment for the labourer, and there- 
fore more of domestic trade. The 
latter infers want of employment for a 
large class of labourers, a reduced rate 
of wages for another class, and, con- 
sequently, a diminution in the internal 
commerce of the country. 

10. The effects upon the peace of 
the country are to be distinguished. 
Corn-laws, by providing agricultural 
employment on lands which, but for 
their influence, would not be cultivated, 
have a tendency to ensure to the for- 
tress the services of a stout yeomanry, 
and to keep them in a good disposition 
of mind and body. The free trade, 
which capitalists desire, by rendering 
large tracts of land incapable of remune- 
rating labour, would deprive multitudes 
of employment, would thus, indirectly, 
reduce the wages of such labourers 
(operatives) as were still employed, 
and would occasion discontent, perhaps 
disaffection, in all. The operation, or 
at least tendency, of the corn-laws is 
to strengthen the garrison with good 
and loyal soldiers, The tendency of 
the free trade would be to convert 
soldiers into conspirators and mu- 
tineers, 

11. The agriculturist enforces his 
arguments by an appeal to experience 
—the manufacturer relies on expecta- 
tions which are little better than con- 
jectural. To realise the promises which 
the agriculturist holds forth, it is ne- 
cessary only that the fortress be true 
to itself—the promises of the manu- 
facturer assume that foreign nations 
will ever continue to be accommoda- 
ting and indulgent, and will not find 
it good policy to nurse their own 
manufactures, even at the expense of 
discouraging their agriculture, so long 
as they can embarrass England by with- 
holding grain from her. The former 
may appeal with confidence to a fall of 
prices at home, even when foreign 
natioas have prohibited exportation of 
grain, and say “this has happened 

while corn laws were in operation.” 
The latter must feel that the prohibi- 
tion at such a time as this takes away 
all weight and authority from his pro- 
mises und professions, and that the 





state of the home market, when tried 
by such a test, furnishes a strong argu- 
ment against him. 

12. It offends one to read the con- 
tradictions into which manufacturers 
or capitalists are betrayed, in their 
eagerness to provide pretexts for con- 
clusions, to which reasonings of a far 
different description from those which 
they avow, have led them. They say, 
on one occasion, we cannot compete 
with continental countries unless we 
can procure operatives at a reduced 
rate of wages. Aguin, when the ope- 
ratives take alarm—they say—wages 
will not fall—they did not fall in cheap 
years, why should they now? The 
answer is obvious—they must fall, not 
because bread is cheap, but because 
the market, as poor lands go out of 
cultivation, will be over-stocked with 
labour. The agricultural labourers 
thrown out of employment, must dis- 
appear, or must learn to be useful in 
the factories. But if wages do not fall, 
how will the capitalist be enabled to 
compete with his unencumbered rivals 
on the continent ? 

13. One class of corn-law-repealers, 

if their scheme succeed, will not be 
disappointed. It consists of those 
whose desire it is to dismantle the 
fortress. The capitalist will be dis- 
appointed, because they have not cal- 
culated and made allowance for the 
moves in their rival’s game. The poor 
will be disappointed when they find 
that money can rise in value as the loaf 
fulls in price. But those who desire to 
see England disturbed and dependent 
—her rural population going into exile, 
or sinking into penury and crime—her 
landed aristocracy, and her farmers 
and yeomanry, forced into unnatural 
contention—her very existence placed 
at the mercy of rival nations’ jealousy 
and caprice, and left dependent on the 
precarious issues of mercantile adven- 
ture—these men—who would break the 
staff of England’s strength, and bow 
the honourable pride which oft in 
times of trouble and danger sustained 
her—if corn-law agitation prevail, they 
will not be disappointed. 

14. When such a state of things is 
realised, all capital, except that which 
is inseparable from the soil, houses, 
improvements, &c. &c. will be removed 

from the country. 


















Breathes there a man in Erin’s Jand, 
From Achill to Carnsore, 

Who dreads dishonor to the name 
His boasted fathers bore ; 


Yet, bound by an unholy oath 
To speed unlawful orders, 
Dreams that his secret services 
Will right the state's disorders ? 


Come forth at once—be warned in time— 
Your comrades are assassins : 

The rope their necks have yet escaped 
About their conscience fastens, 


Not such your true Milesian race 
Renowned in ancient story ; 

Some manliness marked out the path 
That led of old to glory. 


And Erin since has suckled sons 
Legitimate and true ; 

Burke, Charlemont, and Wellington 
From her their life-blood drew. 


No rantings to outrageous mobs 
Such statesmen’s power compose ;— 
*T was not by murder’s stealthy steps 
That true-born warrior rose. 


Where are the Irishmen that fought 
The long wars btavely through ? 

That toiled in the Peninsula, 

And charged at Waterloo? 





Where are the heroes of all creeds, 
Green Erin's hardy sons, 
Who manned our fleets throughout the 
world, 
And worked the thundering guns ? 


Not ’midst precursors are they found,— 
And if a ribbon claim 

Our homage on their manly chest, 
’Tis not the badge of shame. 


No—men of keen and cunning crafts, 

And wretched, roguish trades, 
These are the hopeful volunteers 
Your demagogue parades, 


Not one old soldier ’mongst them all 
Holds up his honest face ; 

But lawyers, priests, and hireling scribes, 

The o'erpeopled jand’s disgrace. 






Their country calls-—they keep aloof— 
Let others cross the water ; 

An easier warfare does for them— 

They've friends at home to slaughter. 


An hundred staunch dragoons, of these 
Would rout whole hosts battalioned— 
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But post the heroes in a hedge— 


Leave him and his besotted flock, 





In popish pride, from side to side 









Nor e’er return till viceroys come 
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They’re marvellously valiant. 


Then since high heaven keeps down the 
good, 
And such as these from hell come, 
Out from among them, honest foe, 
And here’s the hand of welcome! 


Leave to the man, in daring last, 
In mischief ever first, 

The most approved good friend of him 
Whose qualities are worst ;— 


Chief of a low and lawless gang, 
Where shame and guilt ally 

For all the cruelties of crime, 
Without its dignity ;— 


To him resign the brutal sport 
Of goading Ireland further, 

While Ireland’s arm is red with blood, 
And vengeance cloyed with murder, 


The nobleman—the poor man’s friend— 
The neighbour kind and good— 

To be shot down by a stupid clown, 
Within the peaceful wood! 


’T was taught them—well they knew their 
game— 
They took the assassin home, 
And keep the practised marksman safe 
For other deeds to come, 





And as the indignant neighbour scours, 
The “ people's friend,” to blind him, 

Points to the mourning group at home, 
And whispers—there you'll find him! 


Yes! Charleville and Oxmantown, 
Ye well pronounce it planned, 
The foul and fell conspiracy 
To decimate the land! 


Away, ye great to foreign lands, 
Where safety dwells at least ; 

We ask ye not to risk your lives 
Where skulks the scowling priest ! 


Deceiver and deceived, 
At large to work their wicked will, 
From all restraint relieved. 







Let superstition swagger, 


And Ignorance about the streets 


With Vice at noon-day stagger. 








With strength in Virtue's cause, 
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Who, if they cannot tranquillise, 
At least enforce the laws. 


Lo! what a loose and careless court 
Now holds its vulgar state,* 

While wronged patricians, day by day, 
Besiege the Castle gate ! 


The worthless delegates of power 
Look weakly forth in fear— 

Oh! that our own beloved Queen 
Governed in person here! 


Not long would rabid murder reek 
In blood of peaceful men; 

Assassins would be hung like dogs, 
Not loosed to slay again. 


Tis time to plant the trusty gun— 
’Tis time to light the match, 
And high on Constitution-hill 
To post the loyal watch. 


We see our noblest chieftains fall, 
And, reeking with their gore, 

The ruffians tell us to our face 
The blood lies at our door ! 


No—the most “bloody” Orangeman 
Of those precursors dread so, 

Would blush to slay the helpless man, 
Or screen the man that did so. 


They'll fight you in the open field, 
And quit themselves like men, 

And if by numbers beaten down, 
They'll to it soon again. 


Nor can oppression, rough and rude, 
Their sworn allegiance sever ; 

With rights extinguished one by one, 
They’re loyal now as ever. 
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Then—peace or war? We give you 
choice— 
Come forward, and declare it ! 
We'll fight you, while pur breasts con- 
tain 
A spark of human spirit. 


Or quit, in God’s great name, the path 
Ye’ve chosen in your blindness, 

And, by that name, we'll hold you out 
The hand of human kindness. 


Hold your religion—hold your rights ; 
No man should trample these on ; 
But let your betters make of them 
A stalking-horse for treason. 


When will the generous Irish heart, 
By craft and crime degraded, 

See through the poor deceit, by which 
Its honesty’s invaded ? 


When know that ’tis Ais own designs 
The Agitator pushes ; 

Advancing, like the idol’s car, 
Adored by those he crushes ? 


Each sharper tries the self-same game— 
Sets out on small beginnings ;— 

Plays with the passions of the mob— 
Then rats upon his winnings. 


Woe to the blind, who lead the blind, 
Rebellion’s path pursuing ; 

But double woe when leaders see, 
Yet plunge the blind in ruin ! 


On them we'd draw the arm of law, 
Of which they’ve nigh bereft us, 
And judge them traitors, one and all, 
By all the laws they’ve left us! 


* The court is broken up somewhat hastily, and society is relieved from a very 


demoralizing and pernicious example. 
the removal of the profligates ! 


Oh! that the /and were equally to benefit by 


+ It is related of Quin, that having been asked by what laws the nation had dared 
to condemn Charles the First, he replied, “ By all the laws he had left them.” 


THE CORN LAWS. 


Amonc the various changes that are 
daily proposed by the heedless specu- 
lators of the present day, it would not 
be difficult to find many which, if 
adopted, would shake the tranquillity 
of the kingdom, many that would en- 
danger its independence, not a few 
would be productive of the grossest 
injustice, by robbing industry of its 
well-earned reward—but it would be 
impossible to find one that would pro- 
duce more irremediable disorder, or 
wore surely destroy our national inde- 


Vou. XIII. 


pendence, or work greater injustice, 
than the changes proposed by some 
designing men in our corn laws. Not 
that such consequences are intended by 
all those who join in the cry. Qn the 
contrary, we have no doubt but that 
many are misled by the false state- 
ments and sophistical arguments of 
those who, to promote their own selfish 
ends, take a lead in the discussion or 
the clamour on the subject, while many 
of those who call for an alteration of 
the law, and come, perhaps, of thosg 
v 
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who desire its continuance, would find 
it difficult to detine what the law is 
which they desire to alter, or what are 
the changes which they desire to in- 
troduce, or the principle of the system 
which they wish to have retained. 
Lest any of our readers should be 
found among this latter class, we shall 
commence by defining the controversy— 
that is, by giving a brief sketch of the 
corn laws as they exist-at present, and 
of the principle intended to be carried 
out by them. As the law stands at 
present, foreign corn may at all times 
be imported, subject to a certain scale 
of duties. We shall give this scale for 
wheat only, as it would be tedious and 
useless to mention here the several 
scales adopted for the different kinds 
of grain. It may be sufficient to ob- 
serve that they are all founded on pre- 
cisely the same principles. 

According to the present corn laws, 
the duty on wheat is regulated by the 
average price of corn for the preceding 
six weeks in a number of the principal 
towns of England. The towns in 
which the prices are recorded for this 
purpose, are named specially in the 
act of parliament, 9 Geo. LV. cap. 60, 
by which the trade in corn is regulated, 


They are about fifty in number, some 
of them being inland, and others sea- 
port towns. Several regulations ure 
made to have those averages taken 
every week without fraud or mistake. 
We need not detain the reader by 
stuting those regulations in detail, as 


we hear of no complaints made against 
them, and we readily admit that they 
should be altered if others can be 
devised better adapted for the pur- 
pose. The average prices for each of 
the preceding six weeks are added 
together, and divided by six, and 
the quotient is the average, according 
to which the duty for the ensuing week 
is computed. The average for each 
week is that price, at which, if all the 
wheat for the week had been sold, it 
would have produced the same sum 
as it did according to the various prices 
at which the sales were in fact made, 
The average being thus found, the 
duty is regulated for wheat according 
to the following scale. 

When the average price shall be 
62s. and under 63s, the quarter, the 
duty for every quarter is £1 4s, 8d, 


Whenever such average price shall 
be 63s. and under 64s. per quarter, 
the duty for every quarter shall be 
£1 8s. 8d. 


Whenever such average price shall 
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be 64s. and under 65s. per quarter, 
the duty for every quarter shall be 
£1 Qs. 8d. 

Whenever such average price shall 
be 65s. and under 66s. per quarter, 
the duty for every quarter shall be 
£1 Is. 8d. 

Whenever such average price shall 
be 66s, and under 67s. per quarter, 
the duty for every quarter shall be 
£1 Os. 8d. 

Whenever such average price shall 
be 67s. and under 68s. per quarter, 
the duty for every quarter shall be 
18s. 8d. and so on as follows, viz.— 
Average from 69s. to 70s. duty ' 3s, 8d, 
703.to 71s. — 10s, 8d, 
7\s. to 72s, 6s. 8d, 
72s. tu 738. Qs. 8d, 
73s. up 1s. Od, 

As some of our readers in this coun. 
try may not be familiar with the sale 
or valuation of wheat by quarters, it 
may be useful here to observe, that the 
quarter is a measure containing eight 
bushels, and may be considered ys 
equivalent to a barrel and three quar- 
ters of a barrel of our Irish measure— 
thus wheat at 73s. per quarter, is worth 
about 42s, per barrel, or a little less, 
and this is su‘ficiently accurate for our 
purpose. If we compare the duty on 
wheat with the duty on some article of 
foreign manufacture, as, for instance, 
French silks, we shall have the follow. 
ing result :—The duty on French silks 
is 30 per cent. The duty on a piece 
worth 62s, would therefore be 18s. 5d, 


—that on a piece worth 73s, would be 
£1 Is. 7d. The duty on the two 
pieces would be £2. But the duty 
on a quarter of wheat worth 62s. is 
£1 4s. 8d.—that on one worth 73s. is 
Is. The duty is £1 5s, 8d. Thus 
the average ad valorem duty on wheat is 
much less than that on French silk, and 
other articles of foreign manufacture. 
In this view of the subject our agricul- 
ture receives a less efficient protection 
than our manufactures ; but the reader 
must have observed a more marked 
distinction between the manner in 
which the duty varies in the two in- 
stances. In one case the duty is 
directly proportional to the value of 
the article. The higher velvet or 
French silk is in price, the higher is 
the duty to which it is subject ; Lut in 
corn the reverse is the cuse, it is sub- 
jected to an inverted ad valorem duty. 
Thus if wheat is at 62s. the quarter, 
the duty will be £1 4s. 8d. ‘To give 
the importer, therefore, a profit of 4d. 
a quarter, he must have it in bond, i. ¢. 
first cost, freights, insurances, and all 
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other charges, except duty, paid, for 
the small price of 37s. a quarter, or 
supposing freight, &c. to be 7s. a 
quarter, he must be able to purchase 
it at the continental ports for 30s. in 
order to be able to sell it here without 
a positive loss. ) ( 
wheat is 11s, a quarter more in this 
country, viz.—if it is 738. a quarter, 
the duty will be only Is. a quarter, and 
the importer can afford to pay 72s. for 
it in bond; or allowing as before 7s. a 
quarter for freight and other charges, 
he can afford to pay 65s. a quarter for 
it in the continental ports, or more 
than twice what he could afford to 
give when prices here were at the 
lower rate. The consequences of this 
system are well worthy of the trouble 
of investizating them. The first con- 
sequence undoubtedly is, to render the 
foreign corn trade a more uncertain 
business, and one more subject to sud- 
den and great fluctuations, than per- 
haps any other trade. Under any 


system, indeed, the corn trade must be 
one of great and uncertain speculation, 
as corn and all articles of food and daily 
necessary consumption are more sub- 


ject to fluctuations in price than other 


commodities, Every such fluctuation 
brings, according to its amount, a profit 
or a loss, generally an unexpected one 
to the dealers. When any commodity 
suddenly rises in price, the holders 
profit by the full amount of the rise, 
and in case of a fall, they lose to the 


same amount, us they must compete in 
the market with those who have pur- 
chased their stocks at the reduced rate. 
The success of a merchant in any spe- 
culative trade will depend chiefly on 
the skill and precision with which he 
is able to foresee the changes about to 
take place in the value of the commo- 
dities in which he deals, This is what 
distinguishes speculation from ordinary 
commerce. The latter depends for its 
profits upon the ordinary prices, and 
the ordinary profits. The former de- 
pends for its profits upon a change of 
prices which all men were not able to 
foresee. The merchant and the specu- 
lator rely for their success upon many 
common qualities, but the chief object 
of the speculator is to make his sules 
and his purchases at proper fimes, 
while the merchant is at all times ready 
to buy and to sell in the proper markets, 
The utility of the merchant as a mem- 
ber of society is obvious to all. By 
his means we procure articles of luxury, 
or comfort, or necessity, which without 
his help we should either be altogether 
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unable to procure, or not so well or so 
cheaply. When we purchase wine 
from the wine merchant, we at once 
acknowledge the services by which he 
has deserved his profits. By his skill 
and his correspondents abroad, and his 
capital employed in purchasing and 
importing a large amount at once, he 
has the wine in his stores at a much 
cheaper price than the consumer could 
get it of equal quality. By selling it 
at a price intermediate between what 
it cost the importer, and what it would 
cost the consumer if he imported what 
he required for his own consumption, 
he is able to retain profit to himself, 
and at the sume time muke it advan- 
tageous for the consumer to deal with 
him. The importer is in a manner 
the agent of the consumer, with this 
advantage, that instead of employing 
him before band, and being obliged to 
trust entirely to his character, we have 
the opportunity of seeing how he has 
done his businéss before we adopt or 
recognise his agency for us in any 
particular case. The importer is an 
agent, whose interest depends upon 
his performing every branch of his 
agency in the most economical and 
careful manner. If he buys at too 
high a price or is deceived in the qua- 
lity of the goods, the loss falls upon 
himsel!, as competition will prevent him 
from throwing any part of the loss on 
the consumer. The services performed 
by the importing merchant are there- 
fore obvious aud universally acknowe 
ledged. But most men regard in a 
very different point of view the profits 
of the speculator; more especially of 
the corn merchant, who buys and sells 
his goods in the same market. His 
profits appear to depend upon his skill 
in making bargains, and his gain to be 
the loss of those who have been unfor- 
tunate enough to deal with him. The 
profits of the corn merchant are said 
to be like those of a gambler; his 
gain is another's loss. If he buys 
wheat at 40 shillings the quarter, and 
sells it for 50 shillings in the same mar- 
ket, he appears to have made a profit 
of ten shillings, at the expense, either of 
the consumer or of the producer, or of 
both. Accordingly, in every age and 
country, in proportion to the superficial 
view of things on which the people 
form their judgments, is the envy 
with which the profits of the corn 
dealer are regarded. Some respectable 
writers have descrived him as the 
enemy of his country, by permanently 
increasing the price of food, for they 
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say that the price of every article 
increases with the number of hands 
through which it passes in its way from 
the producer to the consumer, since 
every person through whose hands it 
passes puts an additional price on it 
for his own profit ; as if the huxter or 
other dealer could obtain a profit, un- 
less he offered some advantage to the 
consumers which may induce them to 
buy from him, and allow him the profit, 
instead of making their purchases at 
the time and place where he bought the 
goods on which he receives the profits. 

But it is in times of high prices especi- 
ally, that the corn-dealer becomes too 
often an object of public indignation, as 
violent as it is unmerited. His profits 
are then often enormous, which make 
him naturally an object of envy. He 
is gaining by the high prices under 
which the public are suffering, and this 
in some measure points him out as our 
natural enemy ; one whose welfare is 
inconsistent with ours, and whose 
wishes are certainly directly opposed 
to ours. We are seldom disposed to 
regard with much affection those whose 
wishes, and sympathies, and interests 
are so contrary to our own. The 
transition from knowing that it is his 
desire and his interest that the price 
of corn should continue high, and even 
rise higher, to believing that his conduct 
is tending to accomplish his desires 
and promote, his interest by raising the 
price of corn, is a very natural one: 
and in such cases, envy at his success, 
and dislike to one whose interests are 
opposed to theirs, direct the storm of 
oe ae indignation against one who is 

elieved to have occasioned the distress 
by which he is profiting. The popular 
argument, cui bono, is sufficient to con- 
vict him, and in this instance it appears 
to be fortified by this—that corn ap- 
pears to be dear solely because those 
who have it, will not sell it cheaper. 
The price is merely the result of an 
arrangement between the buyer and 
the seller, and as the buyer wishes to 
get it as cheap as he can, it must be 
the seller’s avarice that makes it dear. 
He has not even the common resource 
of saying that it cost him so much, 
that. he cannot afford to sell it cheaper, 
as the indignant public know the con- 
trary to be true. The consequence 
has frequently been, that in dear 
seasons the trade of the corn dealer 
has been not only unpopular, but 
unsafe, and his life and property have 
not found sufficient protection in the 
Jaws, administered frequently with 


reluctance, by a magistrate, himself 
partaking in the prejudices of the igno- 
rant multitude. And yet, it may be 
shown that the trade of the corn 
dealer is not only not injurious to the 
community, but useful in the very 
highest degree, useful beyond other 
trades, in proportion to the paramount 
importance of the article in which he 
deals, and that it is in dear years 
especially that the public derives most 
benefit from his services, that his profits 
are exactly proportional to the services 
which he renders to the community, 
and that so far from his conduct contri- 
buting to the scarcity and dearness 
by which he gains, his profits are 
entirely derived from the exertions 
which he makes to reduce the high 
prices, and alleviate the effects of the 
scarcity. To perceive this, we must 
cousider what it is that the corn dealer 
does, from what sources his profits are 
derived, and what are the causes which 
produce and sustain high prices. Let 
us first examine what would be the 
effect of a redundant year if there 
were no dealers in corn. The quan- 
tity in the market would exceed the 
regular demand for it, and the increased 
competition among those who brought 
it to the market for sale, would 
necessarily produce a fall in the prices. 
The reduced prices would probably 
occasion an increased consumption, 
for even in that necessary article of 
human subsistence a reduction of prices 
will be followed by an increased con- 
sumption, as there are many who 
would willingly consume more if their 
means could enable them to procure 
it. So far as the consumption is in- 
creased, the redundance and consequent 
low prices are beneficial, and this in- 
creased consumption has a tendency 
to keep up the prices, and to diminish 
the inconvenience and loss which 
a redundant crop often occasions 
to the farmers. This increase of con- 
sumption is in proportion to the number 
of those, who in ordinary seasons are 
obliged to consume rather less than 
they desire, it is therefore greatest in a 
oor country, and least in one where, 
in ordinary seasons, the labourers 
possess the means of procuring a full 
supply of the necessaries of life. Ina 
rich country, therefore, ifthere were no 
dealers in corn intermediate between 
the consumer and the producer, a 
redundant harvest would probably be 
more ruinous to the farmer than ina 
poor one. The low prices caused by 
one great crop may even continue for 
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several years, part of the produce of 
one year Leing kept over to the next 
season, and thus forming part of the 
supply of that year, and creating an 
excess in it. The consequent low 
prices may induce the farmer to with- 
hold part of his crop of the second 
year, until the third year, and thus the 
increased produce of the first year may 
cause an excessive supply and reduced 
prices for several years. The low 
prices will continue until either the 
increased consumption which they 
cause, has absorbed the entire excess, 
or until it is required to supply the 
wants, caused by a deficient harvest. 
The fact, however, is that the inconve- 
nience is less sensibly felt in a rich 
country, in consequence of the corn 
dealers who, when prices are low, pur- 
chase much that is not required for 
immediate consumption, in order that 
they may derive a profit from selling 
it when it is more wanted. If such an 
opportunity does not occur in a certain 
time, the speculation is unsuccessful, 
but the loss falls on the corn dealer, not 
on the public, and the farmer gains 
the advantage of having a ready market 
for his corn, at the time when it is most 
convenient for him to sell it. We may 
observe, that so far as the low prices 
induce the farmer to hold over what 
he otherwise would sell, he is acting as 
a dealer or speculator in corn, not as a 
farmer; it is much the same whether 
he buys for the purpose of selling, or 
retains what he otherwise would have 
sold. [t is, however, much more con- 
venient that this speculation should 
be carried on by the corn dealer, than 
by the farmer. The latter must with- 
draw part of his capital from his farm, 
and he probably will not possess the 
requisite stores, or even the judgment 
and information that are necessary 
to enable him to speculate with advan- 
tage. The consumer also speculates, 
but on still more disadvantageous 
terms, when the anticipation of a futnre 
rise induces him to purchase more 
than he would otherwise have bought 
for his immediate consumption. These 
small speculations of the farmer and the 
consumer will be discontinued us soon 
as wealthy and intelligent capitalists 
engage in the corn trade. The expec- 
tation of a future rise will exercise a pre- 
sent influence on the market. It is not 
possible that corn can be sold in 
January at 40s. the quarter, while 
there is a reasonable expectation that 
it will rise to 60s. before the summer 
is over, and while there is a body of 
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capitalists whose business it isto make 
themselves acquainted with the pro- 
bable fluctuations of the market, and 
to buy corn when it is cheap, and to 
sell it when it is dear. The competi- 
tion among those capitalists will raise 
the price so high as to leave them only 
a fair profit, every thing taken into 
consideration. If the farmer, there- 
fore, keeps back his corn, he must do 
so upon the belief that the expense 
of storing and loss of interest are less 
inconvenient to him, or that he can 
calculate the probable rse of price 
with more precision than the expe- 
rienced speculator. A similar con- 
sideration will induce the consumer 
to be content with his usual purchases. 
But in seasons of ordinary plenty the 
trade of the corn dealer is looked on 
by the populace with indulgence, and 
he is considered merely as an unsuc- 
cessful speculator, whose follies are 
injurious to none but himself. It is in 
times of scarcity that he is an object 
of popular animosity, and yet it can 
be shown that it is then he is per- 
forming the most indispensable services 
to the public. To comprehend this, 
let us consider what are the effects of 
a scarcity, and what is the conduct of 
a corn dealer. Let us suppose that 
the ordinary consumption of all the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom is 
fifty-four millions of quarters in the 
year, and that the produce of a defi- 
cient harvest is only forty-eight mil- 
lions. The public must sustain the 
serious inconvenience of diminishing 
their consumption by one-ninth : but 
how will this be most easily borne? 
If the ordinary consumption goes on 
for about ten months and a half, there 
will be no corn left in the country, and 
the inhabitants must starve. The in- 
convenience will fall lightest if it is 
distributed equally during all the days 
of the year—if the inhabitants begin 
without delay to practise the necessary 
economy in their consumption of corn, 
and act as seamen should do who 
found themselves in a ship with only a 
small allowance to last them for a 
certain period. Their-course would 
clearly be to divide the quantity by 
the number of days, and consume the 
same amount each day. But the in- 
habitants of an extensive country could 
not, by mutual agreement, enter into 
such an arrangement. No man could 
be bound by such an agreement—no 
man could know what his own share 
should be—and no man would regard 
the effect which would be produced on 
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the whole amount of provisions in the 
country by his persevering in his ordi- 
nary consumption. The necessary 
economy and uniformity of consump- 
tion are, however, produced by the 
rise in prices, and the intervention of 
the corn dealers. The inhabitants 
would, indeed, consume their usual 
supply of four millions and a half of 
quarters of corn per week if they 
could get at it conveniently. But 
that is out of their power, if there 
are only four millions in the market ; 
and the competition among the buvers, 
each anxious to obtain his customary 
supply, will lead to an increase of price, 
which induces or compels some to de- 
part with a reduced supply, rather than 
encounter the inconvenient expense of 
purchasing the usual quantity. This 
increase of price will be in proportion 
to the diminution of the supply, and to 
the wealth of the mass of the con- 
sumers. The wealthier any man is, 
the more cornu must rise in price, in 
order to induce him to put up with 
a diminished supply of food. In every 
civilized community there are many so 
rich that a scarcity has no effect what- 
ever on their consumption. Whatever 
the price is, they purchase the same 
quantity. The diminution of con- 
sumption is borne entirely by the 
labouring classes, and the increase of 
price will depend principally upon 
their wealth, or means of competing 
with each other. But it is in the 
highest degree improbable that the 
quantity sent to market every week 
would be the same. No previous con- 
cert exists among the buyers or the 
sellers. Each man in his sales or pur- 
chases consults his own convenience ; 
and it may happen that the necessity 
for early sales among the farmers may 
cause hon to supply the markets for 
some time with the usual quantity. 
While this state of things lasted, there 
would be no scarcity to cause increased 
competition among consumers : prices 
would, therefore, remain as usual, and 
consumption proceed with undiminished 
vigour, until thestock of the farmers had 
been nearly all poured into the mar- 
kets and consumed, and a sudden and 
unexpected famine would ensue. In 
former times it was not unusual to 
enjoy the ordinary plenty for some 
time after the harvest, and to suffer 
under a destructive famine before the 
next harvest camein. The proceedings 
of the corn dealer effectually prevent 
the possibility of the recurrence of 
such a calamity at the present day, 


It is his business to make himself 
acquainted with the state of the har. 
vests through the country, and to form 
a judgment whether the supply for the 
year is above or below the average, 
If the latter, his knowledge enables 
him to estimate the extent of the de. 
ficiency, and the probable rise of prices 
to be apprehended in consequence, 
If the markets are at first so well 
supplied that prices do not at once 
reach this amount, he becomes a pur. 
chaser in confident expectation of a 
future gain. What he purchases is 
withdrawn from immediate consump. 
tion, and reserved for future use. To 
say that he buys corn when it is cheap 
and sells when it is dear, is synonimous 
with saying that he buys when it is 
plenty and sells when it is scarce, 
While he is buying, his operations 
have a tendency to raise the price, 
and do, in fact, raise it; vet at this 
period there is generally no complaint 
made aguinst him, as the scarcity is 
not yet felt. It is when prices have 
reached their highest, and he begins 
to sell, that he becomes an object of 
public indignation, and yet at this 
latter period his operations are res 
lieving the public distress, and keeping 
down the price of food. The high 
price appears to be the extortionate 
bargain that he makes with the con- 
sumer, but the seller has in fact nothing 
to do with it; it depends upon the 
supply, and the number and wealth of 
the buyers, and may be considered as 
the arrangement made by the buyers 
in order that the quantity in the market 
may satisfy the demands of all. The 
corn dealer can only keep up the 
price by withholding the proper sup- 
ply from the market, and it is easy to 
show that it is never his interest to do 
this. Suppose three months of the 
scarcity remain, and that there are 
twelve millions of quarters in the 
country to supply it, of which one- 
third is in the stores of the dealers, 
and that the price, if the supply were 
uniformly distributed over the period, 
would be 80s.a quarter. If the dealers 
withhold their corn, and create an 
unnatural rise of prices, a diminished 
consumption is the consequence.— 
Hence the remainder of the year 
will be better supplied, and prices 
will fall below 80s, the quarter. The 
profits of the high prices are shared 
among those who did not keep back 
their corn, and those whose specula- 
tions caused the rise do not gain by 
it, for they inevitably suffer by the 
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fall that succeeds, A permanent rise 
during the whole season can never 
be caused by the speculations of corn 
dealers, Their operations ure to trans- 
port corn from places where it is cheap 
to places where it is dear, and thus 
diminish the inequality between the 
prices of the same article at different 
places, and also to buy and store corn 
when it is cheap, and to sell it when it 
is dear, and thus to produce « uni- 
formity of prices at different periods of 
the year. ‘Thus the country cannot at 
one time or in one place enjoy plenty, 
and at another dime or another place 
suffer under a famine. They make it 
nearly a matter of indifference to the 
consumer where or when he buys, and 
to the producer when or where he 
sells his commodity. ‘The corn dealer 
bears all the risks, and undertakes the 
speculations which would otherwise 
embarrass the public at large. His 
trade is one of great uncertainty, as 
no commodity is naturally subject to 
such fluctuations in its price as corn, 
Its supply varies from year to year, 
and every variation in the supply pro- 
duces a still greater variation in the 
demand. We have observed, that a 
diminution of consumption caused by 
a deficient harvest, falls only upon a 
portion of the community ; it there- 
fure leans with increased force upon 
them. But even the poorest make 
some exertions to obtain their usual 
portions, and probably pay more for 
the diminished quantity they are able 
to purchase than in ordinary seasons 
they pay for a more ample supply. 
The rise of price from a searcity would 
be the least possible, in a country 
so poor that the utmost exertions of 
all the inhabitants were only sufficient, 
in ordinary seasous, to procure them 
food; and yet, even in this extreme 
case, the rise in price would be exactly 
in proportion to the scarcity, as all the 
inhabitants would continue, as before, 
to spend their entire income in food. 
This tendency of corn to fluctuate 
considerably in price in a rich country 
makes the trade of the corn dealer 
one of great hazard and uncertainty ; 
and itis objected to our present system 
of corn laws that they increase not a 
little the uncertainty of his speculations. 
He is not only obliged to take into his 
calculations the varying prices, but the 
varying duties also. If he purchases 
corn for importation, and in the mean 
time the prices advance Is. a quarter, 
he gains 2s. a quarter by the change, 
Viz 18. by the rise in price, and Is, 
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by the reduction of duty, which lessens 
the expense of bringing it into the 
market. In the same nianner, if prices 
fall, lis loss is doubled by the con- 
sequent rise in duty. This undoubtedly 
is an evil, but it is a very slight one, 
It has the effect of rendering a parti- 
cular trade less inviting to persons of 
an unenterprising disposition. But it 
certainly has not the effect of pre- 
venting a sufficient number of persons 
from entering into the trade, or of 
depriving the public of the services of 
that useful class of merchants. On the 
contrary, it is probable that many are 
induced to engage in it by the con 
sideration, that in it they can run as 
much risk with £1,000 as they could 
with £2,000 in any other. ‘Their con- 
fidence in their own judgment or good 
fortune leads them toanticipate a double 
profit rather than a double loss. It is 
to be observed that any man may 
reduce the risk one-half if he pleases, 
by taking the corn out of bond at the 
current duty of the day: but this is 
very seldom done until the corn is 
actually sold, (except when the duty 
is at the lowest possible rate); a sure 
proof that the speculator prefers en- 
countering the risk, and that it is, 
therefore, rather an inducement to him 
to engage in the trade than othere 
wise. But every man is a dealer in 
corn to this extent, that he is obliged 
to buy or sell it. The small farmers, 
who compose the most numerous class 
of traders in the country, have little 
else to sell, and nearly half the popus 
lation of the kingdom expend halt their 
income in the purchase of it. To all 
these it is of the greatest moment, from 
their small capital and want of infor- 
mation, that their little trade should be 
as free from risk as possible ; and it is 
not difficult to prove, that the same pro- 
visions for a fluctuating duty which in- 
crease the risk of the speculator who 
delights in it, remove it to an equal 
degree from the farmers and artificers 
to whom its results might be disastrous. 
The risk which is thrown on the regular 
corn merchant is removed from the 
public. 

It is the policy of our present system 
of corn laws to attain these three 
objects :—Firstly, Z'o keep the price of 
corn steady ; secondly, J'o afford due 
encouragement and protection to agricul 
ture ; thirdly, To keep England inde- 
pendent of foreign countries for its ordi- 
nary supply of food. These objects 
are attained, in a great measure, by 
the following provisions, and by our 
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present system, which is this :—It is 
assumed that 66s. the quarter, as an 
average price, would sufficiently re- 
munerate the agriculturists of the 
United Kingdom for producing a 
sufficient quantity of corn to supply 
its average necessities. The oppo- 
nents and supporters of a free trade 
in corn concurin this, that the necessity 
of resorting to inferior soils, or of 
forcing increased produce from the 
soils already in cultivation, is the 
cause that every increase of produce 
is attended with an increase of expense, 
which necessitates an advance in price 
whenever the permanent wants of the 
country require an increased supply. 
In this respect the products of agricul- 
ture differ from ajl other commodities, 
that a diminution of price will never 
put a stop altogether to production. 
If shoes or boots were, by importation 
from abroad, to fall one-half in price, 
it would be worth no man’s while to 
make them at home, and the trade of 
the shoemaker would be presently 
extinguished. But if wheat were re- 
duced to half its present average price 
by importation, it would still be culti- 
vated at home, although not to the 
same extent as heretofore. The in- 
ferior soils would be thrown out of 
cultivation altogether—the more fertile 
soils would receive a less elaborate 
culture, would yield less produce, and 
be capable of affording a smaller rent 
to the landlord, and wheat would still 
be produced with the usual profit, 
although not in the same quantity as 
before. This has led many to cavil 
at the expression, “ remunerating price,” 
which they allege depends upon the 
rent paid by the farmer, or the length 
to which he pushes cultivation. We 
have no doubt but that the expression 
is frequently used by many who do 
not attach any precise idea to it ; but 
we shall use it to signify that price 
which is sufficient to remunerate the 
farmers forgrowing what, onan average, 
is sufficient to supply the wants of the 
community, or, what in the present 
instance, comes to nearly the same 
thing, such an average price as will 
permit farmers in general to pay the 
rent at which land is usually set. Sup- 
pose this remunerating price to be 66s. 
a quarter, and that the average price 
of corn imported from the continent 
duty free is 45s., it would require a 
duty of more than £1 Is. to protect 
he farmer and to prevent impor- 
ation from reducing prices below 
he remunerating price. If corn 


ises to 463. on the continent, a less 


duty would suffice ; and if the duty 
could be regularly diminished as the 
price of corn on the continent in. 
creased, and by the same amount, the 
price of imported corn would never 
exceed the remunerating price of 66s, 
per quarter. But it is impossible to 
fix any legal means of ascertaining 
satisfactorily, without fraud or decep. 
tion, the price of corn at the various 
ports on the continent, and the same 
end is therefore accomplished, although 
not with the same perfect accuracy, by 
aslightly different course. We take the 
average prices at home instead of 
abroad to guide us in the regulation, 
presuming, what experience proves to 
e true, and what is manifestly rea- 
sonable, that when there is a scarcity 
of corn in England, the price will rise 
in the various countries whose exports 
of corn supply our occasional defi- 
ciencies. The rate at which corn 
will rise on the continent in such a 
case has been assumed according to 
the experience of the ablest men, and 
according to this rate, so assumed, the 
a scale of duties has been calcu- 
ated. The rate of corn will rise on 
the continent faster than in England— 
first, because the same inclement season 
that causes the scarcity in England 
will probably have the same effect 
abroad ; and secondly, the importation 
of itself tends to raise the price of corn 
abroad and lower it in England. A 
considerable inaccuracy in those calcu- 
lations will not much interfere with 
their utility in practice, since the 
principle on which the scale is re- 
gulated is certain, viz., that in dear 
seasons the scarcity is relieved by 
permitting importation on terms more 
than ordinarily favourable to the im- 
‘se merchant, that is, at a much 
ower duty than is demanded in times 
of ordinary abundance. This bene- 
ficial effect of the corn laws is in- 
creased by the warehouse system, by 
which the merchant is permitted to 
import corn, anil to keep it in suitable 
warehouses, without paying any duty, 
until the wants of the country, in- 
dicated by an advance of prices, in- 
duce him to pay the duty according 
to the average fixed for the week, and 
to expose his corn for sale. This 
slight sketch may suffice to show the 
manner in which the framers of our 
present system of corn laws have en- 
deavoured to accomplish the objects 
which we have mentioned above ; but 
it will be necessary to consider them 
more in detail, for the purpose of 
answering the objections which some 
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economists of the present day advance 
against the system. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell 
upon the advantage of having the 
price of corn as steady and uniform 
as possible. It is admitted equally by 
the supporters and the enemies of 
corn laws. It is most desirable that 
the condition of the poor man should 
not fluctuate every day, according to 
circumstances over which he can exer- 
cise no control, and that the farmer 
should know how much he ought to 
offer for his land for a fixed period, 
instead of having its value continually 
varying—high prices at one time in- 
ducing him to offer a high rent for the 
land, and low prices at another time 
compelling him to exhaust his capital 
in vain efforts to fulfil the ruinous en- 
gagement into which he entered. But 
we need not dwell on this part of 
the subject, as our adversaries admit 
the expediency of having steady prices, 
while they object to the present system 
of corn laws as having a tendency to 
produce the contrary effect. This 
opinion is so extraordinary, that in 
proof of its existence we think it pru- 
dent to refer to the following letter, 
written by Lord John Russell. It is 
dated Whitehall, Jan. 21, 1839. It 
appeared in every newspaper in the 
kingdom, we believe, but we copy it 
from the Kvening Mail of the 28th of 
January :— 


« My dear Sir,—It is out of my power 
to absent myself from London at a period 
when the session of parliament is so nearly 
approaching. I should otherwise have 
felt it incumbent on me to attend the 
meeting of my constituents upon the 
subject of the corn laws, I gave my 
support to the bill of 1829, considering 
it an improvement on the former pro- 
hibitory system; but it is my opinion 
that a moderate fixed duty would be 
more advantageous, not only to trade 
and manufactures, but likewise to agri- 
culture, than our present fluctuating 
scale. It is desirable not to alter too 
frequently the laws by which the direc- 
tion of capital and the channels of in- 
dustry are regulated; but it is also 
desirable not to maintain a system of 
duties which, as experience has shown, 
increases the high prices of dear years 
to the consumer, and depresses the low 
prices of cheap years to the producer. 
I give you this as my individual opinion; 
but it is one which I shall be ready to 
support by my vote in the House of 
Commons,” &c. 
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We confess ourselves unable to 
divine by what arguments Lord John 
Russell has persuaded himself that 
the little experience we have had 
of the new law since 1829 has shown 
that the tendency of the fluctuating 
scale, as compared with the fixed duty, 
is to depress the low prices of cheap 
years when the duty is so high as to 
exclude foreign corn, and to increase 
the high prices of dear years when 
importation is permitted at a merely 
nominal duty—how he persuades him- 
self that experience has shown that in 
the present year corn, if admitted at a 
duty of 10s. a quarter, could be sold 
cheaper than under the present circum- 
stances, when it has been admitted at 
a duty of ls. We assert that the con- 
trary is true, and that the scale of 
duties, varying, as it does, with the 
price of corn, must manifestly have 
the effect of rendering corn cheaper 
in dear years, by permitting free im- 
portation, and dearer in cheap years, 
by excluding foreign corn from our 
markets, already too well supplied. 
We cannot account for the extraor- 
dinary assertion contained in Lord 
John Russell’s letter, otherwise than 
by supposing that he was misled by 
the report made by the committee on 
the state of agriculture in 1821, in 
which the following paragraph occurs 
in reference to the corn laws as they 
then existed :— 


‘«‘ This system is liable certainly to sud- 
den alterations, the effect of which may 
be at one time to reduce prices already 
low, lower than they would probably 
have been under a state of free trade; 
and at another unnecessarily to enhance 
prices already high; to aggravate the 
evils of scarcity, and to render more se- 
vere the depression of prices from abun- 
dance,” 


As corn laws are corn laws, and 
Lord John Russell finds it expedient 
to his party interest to join in the cry 
against them, he adopts the complaints 
made against the old system, and trans- 
fers them to the present one, which 
was devised expressly to remove those 
complaints. When we examine that 
report, we find that the evils of the 
old system, the enhancing of prices in 
dear years, and depressing of prices in 
cheap years, were caused by these two 
provisions which do not exist in the 
old uw. Firstly, the sudden change 
which took place in the state of the 
law whenever corn reached 80s. the 
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quarter. At 79s. 11d. the quarter no 
corn could be imported; at 80s. 1d. 
it could be imported without duty. 
Secondly, the averages being tuken 
every three months, The consequences 
of those provisions are thus stated in 
that report : 


“ For example, let it be supposed that 
on the 15th of August next, the average 
price of wheat, ascertained in the usual 
mode, should be 79s. 11d. per quarter, 
whatever may be the possible scantiness 
of the forthcoming harvest, (a fact not 
then capable of being ascertained,) the 
ports will remain shut until the 15th of 
November; but if that average should be 
80s. 1d. whatever may be the abundance 
of the forthcoming harvest, the ports and 
the warehouses of foreign corn will be 
opened at least for six weeks, and in re- 
ference to the principal exporting coun- 
tries, for three months. Pursuing the 
supposition a little farther; if the first 
case should occur when there was no 
accumulation of foreign corn in the ware- 
houses of this country, and very little at 
the shipping ports of the continent, (a 
state of things by no means rare,) the 
prices at home, after a failing harvest, 
would rise very rapidly, and become very 
high before any material supply could be 
drawn from the North of Europe, as both 
the passaye down the rivers, and the na- 
vigation of the Baltic, would be inter- 
rupted during the winter. In the mean- 
time the prices on the continent would 
be regulated by those of this country, ris- 
ing as our price rose. In the spring there 
would be a great demand for shipping to 
bring over the supplies purchased during 
the winter; by which the charge of bring- 
ing the corn to our market would be still 
further increased; and thus, in various 
ways, prices would unnecessarily be en- 
hanced in this country, First, during 
the most distressing period of the year, 
from the want of a timely and regular 
supply from abroad. Secondly, from the 
eager and general competition to procure 
that supply upon the sudden opening of 
our ports—a competition which will im- 
mediately raise the price on the continent 
against ourselves, until, together with the 
charges of conveyance, and the probable 
loss upon the fall of exchange, it becomes 
upon a level with the scarcity price of the 
country. And thirdly, by the direct tax 
which may be laid upon the export from 
countries to which we resort for our sup- 
plies. This tax in the Prussian dominions 
was about 10s. a quarter during the ex- 
treme scarcity which prevailed in this 
country in the years 1800 and 1801; and 
it was expressly declared, that the conti- 
nuance or removal of this tax would depend 


altogether upon the continuance or cessas 
tion of the wants of this kingdom ! 

« But if the supposed case (that of our 
ports Seing opened at a fraction above 
80s.) should arise when there Was a great 
stock of foreign corn in the warehouses 
of this country, and at the shipping ports 
of the continent (which is the present 
state of things) in proportion to the low 
and ruinous price to which that corn, from 
long accumulation and want of vent 
would be reduced, would be the tempta. 
tion and consequent eager competition 
and simultaneous effort to pour it upon this 
country; where (in the case supposed ofan 
abundant harvest) no part of it would be 
wanted, and its rapid influx would not 
fail to lower the prices to a pitch which 
they never would have reached, had the 
trade not been liable to such sudden al. 
ternations,” 


Now the reader wi!l observe that all 
this reasoning is founded upon the pos. 
sibility of certain combinations, which, 
under the present system, could not 
possibly occur. ‘The ports being shut 
while corn was very high and still ris. 
ing in price, then suddenly opened, 
and remaining open for some time, 
notwithstanding a low price of corn, 
Nothing of this sort can happen now ; 
every rise of price facilitates the ad- 
mission of foreign corn, and encourages 
the merchant to introduce it into our 
warehouses, and thence into the coun- 
try ; and every fall offers a double dis« 
couragement to excessive importation, 
Under the present system, corn has 
never been imported in such quantities 
as to effect in any injurious manner 
the prices of succeeding years, and the 
experience of the present year has 
shown how well it works in years of 
scarcity. The last harvest was an un- 
usually deficient one, and yet already 
we have received such supplies of corn 
astorender itexceedingly probable that 
for the remainder of the year prices 
will not exceed 70s. the quarter. Wedo 
not hesitate to assert that a fixed duty is 
incapable of affording any protection 
to the farmer against ruinously low 
prices, or to the publicagainsta scarcity. 
The constant duty will never be fixed 
so low in cheap years as to prevent 
the country from being inundated with 
an excessive supply of foreign corn. 
British agriculture, deprived of its pro- 
tection, will decline; and in a season of 
scarcity we shall be left dependent for 
food upon nations who have none to 
spare. A fixed duty does, in fact, mean 
a minimum duty; for in seasons of 
scarcity, it will ever be found that a free 
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importation of corn must be permitted. 
Does any one suppose that the anti- 
corn law agitators would bear a fixed 
duty of 10s. or 8s. or 6s, a quarter on 
wheat this present year. Indeed they 
object to a fixed duty as strongly as 
they do to the present system; and 
all their clamours, and all their argu- 
ments, when they condescend to argue, 
are directed against the idea of giving 
any protection whatever to British 
agriculture. They endeavour to sus- 
tain those two positions—first, that the 
protection given to our agriculture pre- 
vents the success of our commerce and 
manufactures ; and secondly, that it is 
injurious even to the agriculturists who 
call for its continuance. 

We are willing to admit that we do 
not manufacture so much for exporta- 
tion, as we should be compelled to do 
if some millions of agricultural labour- 
ers were thrown out of employment, 
and the country left dependent for its 
food upon supplies from abroad. One 
of the first effects of a free trade in 
corn would be an increased production 
and exportation of cottons, crockery, 
and hardware. Our production would 
be increased by the starving families 
of our farmers and farm-servants driven 
by necessity to give their services to 
the manufacturers for any wages they 
could get. Our exportation would be 
doubly increased both by our increased 
production, and the diminution or de- 
struction of our principal home market. 
This alone will be sufficient to satisfy 
those economists who judge of the pros- 
perity of the country by its imports 
and exports, not by the number of fami- 
lies which it supports in virtue, and 
comfort, and happiness. The wages of 
labour will fall. This is the grand 
desideratum of the anti-corn law de- 
claimers, they admit this to be the re- 
sult, but they assert that they will not 
fall in the same proportion as the _ 
of corn. We admit that they will not 
do so at first, for the. agricultural la- 
bourer can be driven from the 
market only in consequence of the 
power of producing corn more cheaply 
by indirect production i. e, by making 
goods for exportation than by raising 
it at home. If a certain number of 
labourers employed on that soil or de- 
gree of cultivation for which no rent is 
paid raise 11 quarters of wheat of which 
they receive 10s. for wages, and the 
remaining one goes for the profits of 
their employer ; if 11 quarters of corn 
can be imported at a cheaper rate, it 
must be by the produce of a smaller 
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quantity of labour, and the employer, 
therefore, can give them better corns 
wages than before, reserving the usual 
profits to himself. But this state of 
things will not continue long. The 
increased population will cheapen the 
price of British manufactuers abroad 
and thereby reduce the wages in money 
of British labour, while the farmers will 
not possess the requisite skill and the 
habits that might enable the land to 
yield even its present produce. Im- 
provements in farming are slowly pro 
pagated or acquired, and ages might 
elapse before England would be again 
able to raise its present produce ut its 
present price. Itis this gradual spread 
of agricultural skill that has enabled 
the farmers of the United Kingdom to 
supply an increased population with 
food, without increasing the price. 
The necessity of resorting to interior 
soils has been more than counteracted 
by the increased skill of the farmers. 
But it is said that the nations who sell 
us corn do not give it for nothing, they 
must either take our manufactures in 
exchange, or if they take gold or any 
foreign articles, it comes to the same 
thing, as we must first have procured 
those articles by the sule of our manuface 
tures; and that the twenty or thirty mil- 
lions of moneywhich they obtain forcorn 
from us will create a market to that 
amount for our manufactures, This 
isa palpable sophism. It is not correct 
to say, they would send us twenty mil- 
lions worth of corn, and therefore must 
take so much of our goods in exchange; 
the true proposition is this: we want 
twenty millions worth ofcorn, and there- 
fore we must sell so much of our goods 
as will procure that sum at whatever 
price we can persuade the world to 
purchase our commodities. The dis- 
tinction is of the utmost importance, 
viz., whether the increased exchanges 
are caused by increased wants at home 
or abroad. To understand this we 
shall suppose (and itis the supposition 
most favourable to our adversaries) that 
England has a monopoly in the pro- 
duction of cottons and hardware, and 
that every nation is willing to receive 
them without imposing any duty for the 
protection of their own manufactures. 
In this state of things English goods 
are sold abroad at a price which enables 
the English labourer to earn a certain 
amount of wages, receiving in exchange 
such foreign commodities as can be im- 
ported subject to duty, &c. cheaper 
than they can be produced at home, 
and in sufficient quantities to satisfy the 
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demands of all those who are desirous 
of purchasing them at the price of the 
day. If, then, an additional manufac- 
turing population of three millions 
should arise in England, these conse- 
quences would urise—increased produc- 
tion of English manufacturers, increased 
consumption of foreign goods, a conse- 
quent fall in the price of the former, and 
rise in the price of the latter, hence a 
a deterioration in the condition 
of the English labourers. The 
process by which this is brought 
about is a very simple one, notwith- 
standing the sophistries by which some 
political economists conceal the truth 
from the public and from themselves. 
They reason thus: If our present de- 
mand for foreign commodities is in- 
creased by the amount of twenty mil- 
lions, acertain additional quantity of 
foreign labour and capital, that would 
otherwise be employed in producing 
other goods of equal value, must be 
diverted from their former pursuits, and 
employed in supplying our demand. 
The general market of the world is 
therefore deprived of goods to that 
amount, and the vacuum may be sup- 
plied by our manufactures. This is 
nearly the same sophism as the one we 
have just noticed. There are two ways 
in which labour may be diverted from 
one employment to another, viz. cither 
by diminishing the demand for the 
former, or by increasing that for the 
latter, the effects, however, are very 
different. In the one case the change 
is attended with a general fall—in the 
other with a general rise of wages. In 
the former case the diminished demand 
must at first reduce the wages of the 
workmen employed in the fabrication 
of that article; the diminished wages 
will induce some to abandon that busi- 
ness, and betake themselves to other 
trades, the increased number in the 
other trades will reduce the wages 
there also, until, all things considered, 
the advantages of each trade are equal ; 
things will then find their level, but 
that level will. be lower than before. 
On the other hand, when an increase of 
demand arises for any kind of labour, 
it rises in value and offers inducements 
to others to prefer it to their former 
intended pursuits, until the increased 
numbers in one trade, and the reduced 
numbers in the other, bring the advan- 
tages of the two trades to an equality, 
and then things find their level, butthat 
level will be higher than before. This 
is a most important truth, which, if some 
of our earlier political economists 





had perceived it, would have pre. 
vented many of their idle declamations 
against commercial treaties, and pro. 
tection to trade and manufactures, 
Perhaps it may be made clearer by an 
illustration. Let us suppose a nation 
having such peculiar skill and advanta. 
ges of soil or climate that every manin 
it can produce a beaver hat per day, 
which can be sold for 10s. to a foreign 
merchant. As long as their importa- 
tions from abroad do not exceed the 
the value of the hats which foreion 
nations are willing to receive at the 
above price, the wages of a labourer 
must be 10s. a day. He can earn so 
much by making hats, and he will not 
apply himself to any other work unless 
he can earnthe same. The high price 
of labour will affect the price of every 
home-made commodity, and if food is 
raised at home (its importation being 
restrained by high duties of prohibi- 
tions) it will bear a very high price, al- 
though perhaps none but the most fer- 
tile soils may be cultivated, and although 
the price of food measured in labour 
may not be so dear as in other coun- 
tries which export it. The political 
economists of this country would de. 
claim most energetically against corn 
laws, and have plenty of fine pictures 
of men shut up in Noah’s ark, and of 
the large loaves enjoyed by the inha- 
bitants of other countries. ‘They would 
say that their manufacture of hats was 
cramped by the high price of labour, 
and that the high wages of labour were 
caused and made necessary by the high 
price of food, They would complain 
of the landlord’s monopoly,and expati- 
ate on the extension which trade would 
receive in consequence of the free im- 
portation of corn if it were permitted. 
They would say “ foreign countries will 
not give us their corn for nothing, they 
must receive our hats in exchange.” 
In short, all the argumentsnow used in 
England in favour of a free trade in 
corn would be used there. If success 
attended their efforts, the following 
would evidently be the results, A 
general destruction of agricultural pro- 
perty, and poverty and distress of the 
agricultural Jabourers and farmers—a 
reduction of the price of corn—an im- 
mensely increased production of hats— 
an impossibility of selling so many at 
the old prices—a glut and general ma- 
nufacturing distress—a general fall in 
the price of labour, until hats could be 
sold cheaply enough to secure for them 
the intended sale that the new wants of 
the country required. After a period 
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of general distress and derangement 
of agriculture, trade, and manufac- 
tures, things would settle down into 
this state, that corn would be procured 
alittle more cheaply than before, but 
every other article of foreign produc- 
tion would be dearer, and the country 
would be left in a precarious depend- 
ence for its food upon foreign supplies. 
All this may be applied to England, 
reading instead of “ hats,” “ those com- 
modities in the production of which Eng- 
land, from her high state of civilization, 
from her capital and her mines of iron 
and coal, from the skill, industry, and 
intelligence of her inhabitants, or from 
any other circumstances, possesses pe- 
culiar advantages.” It is her power of 
producing many such commodities, and 
the demand which exists for them 
abroad that causes the high price of 
labour, and the high price of food. 
Corn is dear on account of the quality, 
not of the quantity of the labour em- 
ployed in producing it. It is dear, not 
on account of the necessity of resorting 
to inferior soils, for that circumstance is 
more than compensated for by superior 
agricultural skill and capital, but be- 
cause it is raised by expensive labour, 
by the labour of men capable of earning 
high wages by manufactures. But 
if a nation were suddenly to start up 
in the ocean, whose inhabitants, 
as numerous as those of England, 
should possess equal skill, industry, and 
intelligence, and possessing all those 
advantages which havegiven to England 
her pre-eminence in manufactures, does 
uny one suppose that with such a rival 
to compete with in the foreign market 
England could continue to sell her ma- 
nufactures at the present rate? Let 
her beware that she does not raise such 
a rival within her own bosom. ‘The 
same effects on the prices of her manu- 
factures would be produced by doubling 
her own manufacturing population. 
We confidently assert it to be a mani- 
fest truth, that the prosperity of Eng- 
land depends in no slight degree on 
her not permitting her manufacturing 
population to increase in a quicker 
ratio than the population of the coun- 
tries which reccive her exports, unless 
when some increased facilities in pro- 
duction creates in the foreign market 
an additional demand for her manufac- 
tures. But our anti-corn law agitators 
do not propose to double merely the 
manufacturing population of England, 
but to increase it to tenfold its present 
amount. 
We- have given those few hints 
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which may lead the reflecting reader to 
discover that the abolition of the corn 
laws may not be so serviceable to the 
manufacturing prosperity of England 
as some persons imagine ; but before 
we enter into any more detailed ac- 
count of the mischiefs to be appre- 
hended from the proposed change, it 
may be expedient to expose the falla- 
cies and exaggerations that are brought 
forward against the system of giving 
—— to our domestic agriculture. 
ome writers assert that high prices are 
injurious to the farmers by reducing 
the general rate of profits, and are ser- 
viceable to the landlords alone, by in- 
creasingrents. Itis scarcely necessary 
to refute this glaring sophistry. Even 
if the system relating to profits on which 
it rests were true, which in our opinion 
it is not, the application of the argument 
would require that all the land in the 
United Kingdom should be out of lease 
at once, and in the hands of the land- 
lords to be let to farmers fully apprised 
of the reduction about to take place in 
the price of corn, and able to calculate 
the fair rent to be offered for land 
under the altered circumstances of the 
kingdom—an argument, resting upon a 
supposition so remote from the truth, 
requires no further comment. We shall 
therefore proceed to examine some 
more complete sophistry. It is said that 
the protection given to British agricul- 
ture is injurious to the farmer in cheap 
years. That as the prices in England 
are habitually above those of the con- 
tinent, the surplus corn that is raised 
in a year of plenty cannot be exported 
until aruinous depression of prices takes 
place, and that the glut which conse- 
quentlyoccurs hasthe effect of depressing 
prices even below what they would be 
under a system of free trade. In this 
there is some truth, mixed with a great 
deal of exaggeration. In any state of 
the law an exuberant harvest may in- 
jure the farmer by depressing the price 
of grain. In an importing or in an 
exporting country his distress may be 
aggravated by a similar abundance in 
other countries, or it may be relieved 
by their deficiencies. The former is 
more probable as the same seasons are 
generally abundant or deficient through- 
out the greater part of the world. But 
there is a manifest exaggeration in the 
assertion, that prices can be thus re- 
duced below what they would have 
been under a system of free trade, for 
as soon as they reach this point, the im- 
pediments which our high prices oppose 
to exportation are removed. We admit 
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that even a fall tosuch low prices would 
be most disastrous to the farmer, but 
such an event is in the highest degree 
improbable. Evenif we were to admit 
that a country suffers least from alter- 
nations of plenty and scarcity, if it oc- 
casionally exports and sumetimes im- 
ports grain, we are still to remember 
that the option of becoming such a 
country is not left to England now. 
Until its manufactures decline, it will 
never export food. The only question 
on this head is, whether it is better for 
the British farmer, with high prices, to 
be subject to the vicissitudes ofthe En- 
glish market, or with low prices to be 
subject to the vicissitudes of all the 
world besides ? This question we think 
may be casily answered, 

Another circumstance which distin- 

guishes the present state of the law, 
and which prevents a plentiful harvest 
from being so disastrous to the farmer, 
is, that our production is not quite 
equal to our average consumption of 
corn, This is demonstrably proved by 
the fact, that we sometimes import it, 
and never export it. Hence, when an 
unusually plentiful harvest occurs, the 
farmer is relieved in part by the absence 
of importation for that year, which, as 
it were, creates a market for his corn 
equivalent in amount to the average 
annual importation. A considerable 
vortion of the surplus will also be 
asses up for succeeding years by corn 
merchants, who speculate more boldly 
from the knowledge that even an ave- 
rage harvest will secure them a profit- 
able sule in the home market, in which 
he will be protected from the competi- 
tion of foreign corn, until prices shall 
have risen so high as to have given 
them an opportunity of selling with 
a profit all the corn which they had 
bought up. 

We have thus briefly disposed of 
the arguments used to prove that a re- 
straint upon importation tends to render 
corn cheaper in cheap years. We shall 
now consider those emploved, to prove 
that our present corn laws enhance the 
price of corn in dear years. This, it 
is confessed, is not effected by the duty 
as it exists in those years, for it is then 
merely nominal, only a shilling a quar- 
ter; but it is alleged, that as we do 
not generally import corn, foreign na- 
tions, who, therefore, do not raise more 
corn than there is a customary demand 
for, will not be in possession of any 
corn to supply our wunts in case of a 
deficient harvest here. This is the 
most plausible, and yet the most unfair 





of all the arguments resorted to by our 
adversaries, and illustrates most strongl 
their habit of assuming, as most proba. 
ble, those events which are of barely 
possible occurrence, and arguing upon 
them as if they ought to be the chief 
objects of apprehension, and of making 
statements without foundation to serve 
one argument, and afterwards employ- 
ing other arguments completely incon. 
sistent with their former statements, 
Thus the argument we are now con. 
sidering will be found inconsistent with 
the fact, and still more inconsistent 
with the other assertions of those who 
resort to it. Thus they assert, and 
their arguments on the advantages of 
a free trade in cor are chiefly founded 
on this assertion, that the crops 
throughout the world do not differ ma- 
terially in different years, and that a 
securcity in one country is always com- 
pensated by a corresponding abundance 
in other countries, If this be the case, 
(which, however, we deny) what be. 
comes of the argument—that in case 
of a deficient harvest at home, we shall 
not be able to procure any corn abroad 
to secure our wants, unless we are ha- 
bitually importers? Will not some 
country, which habitually raises enouga 
to feed its own population, have this 
year such an abundant harvest as to be 
able to supply our deficiencies? Will 
the corn countries which raise 100 mil- 
lions for their own consumption, have 
six millions to spare if they are in the 
habit of exporting four millions to us, 
aud yet have none to spure, if they are 
not in the habit of exporting any ? 
Will the vicissitudes of seasons operate 
only upon that portion (undisting uish- 
able as it is from the rest) which they 
are in the habit of raising for our con- 
sumption, The supposition is absurd. 
We are convinced that under a free 
trade in corn, the variations in price 
would be greater than under a system 
of complete prohibition. The richer 
and more highly civilised any country 
is, the less will the variations in the 
annual produce of its land. This is a 
natural consequence of the superior in- 
tellizence of the inhabitants, and of the 
greater variety of svils and crops in 
cultivation, the weather that is un- 
favourable to one soil or crop being 
more favourable to those of another 
kind. The superior capital of the 
farmer also enables him to make many 
provisions to secure his crops from the 
inclemency of the weather, and renders 
his harvest as little liable to accidents 
as is possible. The unsteadiness of 
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rices would, therefore, be considerably 
jncreased by a free trade in corn that 
would render us liable to the alterna- 
tions of want and plenty, which occur 
in the harvests of poorer countries. 
Is it necessary to reply to such an 
argument, as is contained in a picture 
of Noah's ark with this note ? 





«If Noah had shut himself up in his 
ark, and let his family eat nothing but 
what could be grown upon his decks, he 
would soon have had an outcry against 
the population, and an emigration com- 
mittee, and Shem, Ham, and Japheth 
would have been distressed manutactu- 


rers. It can make no difference, except 
in the size of the experiment, whether 
men are confined to the corn of an ark, 
or of an island.” 


The man who wrote the last sentence 
would, no doubt, have asse:ted that it 
can wake no ditference, except in the 
size of the experiment, whether you 


endeavour to support a man on an 
ounce or on a stone of flour per week. 
There is a greater disproportion be- 
tween England and Noah’s ark in size 
and ferttlity than there is between the 
world and England. If the argument 
were good for any thing, it would be 
in favour of emigration from the island, 
or from the ark, which was the course 
very prudently adopted by Noah on 
thatoccasion. But the argument which 
probably has made most converts, 
and obtained most signatures to the 
petitions for a free trade in corn is 
contained in a picture of a Russian, 
looking with marked satisfaction ata 
large loaf. about the size of five gallons, 
which he holds in his hands ; while an 
Englishman, in chains, with a loaf 
about the size of a walnut in his hand, 
is viewing the Russian with envy wnd 
despair. Below the Russian are inscrib- 
ed the words, “ Free Trade ;” and below 
the Englishman, the words “ Corn 
Laws.” The intentions of the painterare 
marked very clearly by the represen- 
tation of chains on the Englishman; 
but we are only concerned with the 
assertions made by the picture, which 
are manifestly false, if they imply that 
the Russian labourer is better fed than 
the English, or can procure a greater 
supply ot food in exchange for his 
labour. If bread is cheaper in Russia 
at present than it is in England, the 
difference cannot be owing to the corn 
laws; for if Russia be an importing 
country, we can this year import on 
terms equally favourable, if it be, as it 
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in fact, is, an exporting country, the 
difference between the price in the 
two countries this year, cannot exceed 
the expenses of conveyance from one 
country to another, and this difference 
should always exist under the most 
perfect freedom between the prices of 
the importing and exporting country, 
Dismissing for the present the de- 
fence of our present corn laws, let us 
proceed to examine the consequences 
of a free trade in corn, on the most 
sanguine statements of ihose who sup- 
port it. Au immense, almost an un- 
limited increase of the population of 
England is first expected, such as more 
than to compensate the landlords for 
the loss of their monopoly, by enabling 
them to set their estates in building 
lots and town parks, ‘The landlords of 
England are compared to the owners 
of land about London, who formerly 
thought that the formation of good 
roads from the country to London 
would ruin them, by enabling the dis- 
tant farmers to send in their cheap 
corn, and drive their own from the 
market. The roads, however, were 
made, and the forebodings of loss and 
ruin falsified. The land about London 
rose in value more than ten fold, for 
although ne longer employed in rais- 
ing corn, it was converte’, with much 
greater profit to the owners into lots 
for building, aud fields to supply our 
immense metropolis with butter, milk, 
vegetables, and other agricultural pro- 
ducts, that from their perishable nature 
cannot be imported from a distance. 
England will then be one large town, 
with just sufficient land attached to it 
to allow the citizens room for recrea- 
tion, and to supply them with milk, 
butter, and garden vegetables—its food 
being supplied from abroad in exchange 
for its manufactures. We have already 
noticed a circumstance that would stand 
a little in the way of this happy con- 
summation—viz. : the full of wages that 
would result inevitably trom over-pro- 
duction glutting the world with British 
manufactures. 

But although so great a change might 
not arrive, it is still certain that the 
cheapness of food would lead to a 
very considerable increase in the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, without 
any proportional increase in the pro- 
duce of British agriculture ; but, on the 
contrary, a considerable diminution. 
Great Britain would then be totally 
dependent upon foreign countries for 
the means of subsisting its inhabitants, 
whose situation would be the most pre. 
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carious ofthat ofany living mortals. Any 
serious falling off in any of the nations 
which habitually supplied England with 
food would create afamine here. The 
advocates of free trade in corn admit, 
that a country which usually exports, 
— this peculiar advantage, that 
»y prohibiting exportation it can secure 
its own inhabitants against want in a 
season of scarcity ; but they forget that 
a country which usually imports, must 
labour under a correlative disadvan- 
tage, as its supplies are always liable to 
be stopped to provide for the wants of 
the country from which it is accustomed 
to receive its food. The effect of this 
is greater than might at first be appre- 
hended. [fa country usually consumes 
50 million quarters of corn, and ex- 
— 5 millions to England, and if its 

arvests are deficient in any particular 
year by one eleventh part, (a very 
slight deficiency) the effect upon Eng- 
land will probably be, not to diminish 
in that proportion the supplies which 
England receives from that country, 
but to put a stop to them altogether for 
that year. The monarch and the po- 
pulace would concur in preventing ex- 
portation. Whatever be the state of 
the law, the populace in a dear year 
will seldom permit the food of the 
country to be exported. It cannot, 
even with the assistance of the laws, be 
done without riot, and tumult, and des- 
truction of property, which would 
either make it impossible for the mer- 
chant to export with any hope of pro- 
fit, or would increase the price of corn 
very considerably to the country whose 
necessities should compel it to receive 
the corn exported with so much pains 
and hazard. The countries from which 
England derived its supplies, could, at 
any time, levy upon this country a con- 
siderable sum by imposing a duty upon 
the export of corn. ‘The passage 
which we have cited from the report 
of the committee in 1821, shows how 
this was done by Prussia in a former 
emergency, and the same course would 
certainly be followed again if England 
were permanently dependent for its 
supplies upon foreign countries. In 
general, no nation ventures to impose 
a duty upon the export of its manufac- 
tures lest other countries should refuse 
to receive them ; but corn differs from 
all other commodities in this, that the 
necessity of buying is greater than that 
of selling, and admits of less delay. 
If England, for a season, refused to 
supply Poland with its calicoes, the in- 
convenience at first would be very 
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slight. All the shopkeepers there who 
had any stock on hand would find their 
riches increased by it ; the same would 
in some measure, bethe case with allindi. 
viduals who were notinimmediate want 
of a fresh supply. Even those who were 
obliged to purchase without delay, might 
content themselves with articles of in. 
ferior quality, which, under the altered 
circumstances, might answer as well as 
those to which they were formerly ace 
customed, and the country could afford 
to negotiate for a renewal of the trade 
without any considerable distress or 
anxiety. But ifthe fleet from Odessa, 
on which England depended for one 
quarter of its usual supplies, were to 
return empty in consequence of some 
misunderstanding between Englandand 
Russia, or from any other cause, what 
dreadful distress and tumults would be 
the immediate result. The alarm ofa 
general famine would spread through 
the kingdom, and would be realized by 
the immediate rise of prices that would 
ensue ; and the government, pressed 
by a populace rendered desperate by 
famine, would have no time for nego- 
tiation, nor any resource except to 
yield to the dictates of its Russian 
master. Besides this precarious con- 
dition of the people, liable to be af- 
fected by every scarcity over the world, 
and its humiliating dependence upon 
foreigners, another cause would be in 
progress more certainly productive of 
fatal consequences, A series of plenti- 
ful harvests might occur, and other 
countries might use with mercy the 
ower they obtained over us, still the 
increased population of this and other 
countries would occasion the necessity 
of raising food from inferior soils and 
raise the price of corn; other nations 
would, sooner or later, turn manufactu- 
rers and consume their corn at home, 
and every manufacture that arose 
abroad would raise the rate of wages 
there and the price of corn at the same 
time, and the people in this country 
would be thrown out of work and de- 
prived of the means of subsistence. 
This consequence is not denied, andthe 
only answer the agitators make to it is, 
that all goods are in their nature tem- 
porary, and are not to be rejected be- 
cause they do not last for ever, and that 
the people ought not to be condemned 
to starve now, lest in a century or two 
they might want food ; thus assuming 
that the evil apprehended could be de- 
layed so long, and that when it arrived 
it would at all resemble the high prices 
which the present prosperity of Eng- 
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Jand enables its inhabitants to pay for 
their food. The real alternative is, 
whether the people shall protect their 
agricultural countrymen by consenting 
to keep the level of prices here rather 
higher than on the continent, or for the 
sake of present low prices, subvert the 
prosperity of British agriculture, and 
ensure starvation to the country in the 
course of one or two generations. 
There can be little doubt, that putting 
wars, and scarcities, and every acciden- 
talcircumstance out of ourconsideration, 
and adopting the suppositions most fa- 
vourable to the economists under a 
system of free trade, the increase of 
population in these kingdoms and 
abroad would raise the price of im- 
ported corn to more than its present 
amount. But it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that this country will remain for 
ever at peace with the whole world, 
especially when other kingdoms well 
know that they can carry on war 
against us at such advantages. What 
will be the condition of this country if 
a war shall arise? If the enemy pos- 


sesses a superiority, or any thing ap- 
proaching to an equality, at sea, this 
country must surrender at discretion, 
for it will be impossible to import a 
supply of corn sufficient to support its 


inhabitants. Oh! but this country 
will preserve its decided superiority, 
says the economist, who always con- 
siders himself entitled to make what 
assumptions he pleases, and to treat his 
assumptions as certainties to support 
his argument, although, as far as his 
power extends, he would endeavour to 
prevent the English people from con- 
senting to make those sacrilices that are 
necessary to retain the dominion of the 
seas,—he would have England mistress 
of the seas, but without a navy, unless 
she could get one for nothing, and sup- 
port it without expense. But, even if the 
navy of England swept the ocean of 
every rival flag, an enemy with such 
power on the continent as Napoleon 
once possessed, could cut off our sup- 
plies and compel us to surrender. The 
economist answers, “we must only hope 
that such a state of things will not 
speedily occur again.” Still, an enemy, 
by ravaging any part of the Continent, 
could reduce the harvests there so as 
effectually to cut offour supplies. We 
have already shown that the destruction 
of asmall portion of the foreign harvest 
might, by leaving them no surplus pro- 
duce, destroy the entire of our supplies. 
This might happen (even while Eng- 
land remained at peace with the whole 
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world) from a civil war abroad, or from 
a war between two nations in which 
England took no part. Great Britain 
would no longer be an island. Her 
villages and her manufactories would 
indeed be still surrounded and protect- 
ed by the seas, but her corn fields and 
pastures—the corn fields and pas- 
tures on which she should depend for 
subsistence, would be utterly exposed 
and left to the mercy of every foe. 
Any one who remembers the immense 
increase of the expense of transporting 
heavy goods by sea during the last war, 
owing to the increased charges for 
freight and insurance, will readily ad- 
mit that this country, if dependent 
on foreign supplies of corn, could not 
support a war from the high price to 
which corn would rise, even if the 
enemy did not distress us by desolating 
the countries or blockading the ports 
on which we depended. This article 
has been drawn to such a length, that 
we have scarcely room to call the at- 
tention of the reader to the distress 
and ruin that a free trade in corn 
would instantly entail upon several 
millions of our most honest and indus- 
trious countrymen. Every farmer in 
England and Ireland would instantly 
suffer the most severe distress, and, in 
many cases, utter and remediless ruin. 
We have already alluded toa difference 
which exists between the production of 
corn and manufactures. Another most 
important difference exists in case of a 
diminished demand for each. In the 
case of a diminished demand for manu- 
factures a diminution of production 
very speedily takes place, and the evil 
does not extend far or endure long ; 
but, in case of a diminished demand 
for agricultural produce, a permanent 
fall of prices spreads extensive ruin 
among all those engaged in raising it. 
Every farm undergoes a change that 
diminishes its annual value, and either 
disables the tenant from paying the 
former rent, or compels him to endure 
very considerable privation. It is vain 
to say that the rent which land is worth 
is the affair of the landlord, not of the 
tenant, and that the loss therefore falls 
entirely upon the former; on the con- 
trary, the landlords will suffer nothing 
until the termination of existing leases 
—until their tenants are first utterly 
ruined. The interest which the ten- 
ant has in his land, whether the result 
of good conduct or good fortune, 
whether it has been purchased by the 
payment of a fine or by improvement 
of the soil, this interest, with all the 
2a 
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capital of the tenant, must be destroy- 
ed before any loss can full upon 
the landlord. The tenant who 
has a lease is utterly ruined, The far- 
mer about to take land suffers too. 
The valuation of land is made rather 
according to the general rate at which 
such land has beeu usually set, than ac- 
cording to any calculation founded 


upon the crops which it is capable of 


yielding, and the value of those crops. 
It is pretty certain, therefore, that the 
rent of land would not fall so fast as its 
value, and that a second batch of ten- 
ants would be ruined before things 
caine to their level, Even the farmer's 
agricultural skill would be confiscated, 
or rendered worse than useless, as be- 
ing no longer adapted to the altered 
condition of the country. The style 
of farming must depend upon the de- 
mand for agricultural produce, com- 
pared with the rent of lund, and the 
wages of labour. It is thus found, that 
skilful farmers when they emigrate to 
America, do not ofien prosper so well 
as those who take with them the slo- 
venly habits. that are more suited to 
the agriculture of that country. But, 


not only the farmers and agricultural 
labourers in 
with 


the United Kingdom, 
their families, amounting to 
more than six millions, would be 
condemned for more than a century, 
to a hopeless struggle against want 
and poverty, but all the tradesmen 
who support themselves, by making the 
various articles required to supply the 
wants of the farmers in the neighbour- 
hood, would suffer by the withdrawal 
of the usual demand for their labour. 
The answer of the free trade econo- 
mist is a ready one,—let them employ 
their time and capital in some other 
business, to supply the increased de- 
mand that will arise for English goods, 
in the countries from which it receives 
its corn. In this advice, no considera- 
tion is had of the nature and condition 
of the men to whom it is given. The 
wealthy manufacture, whose capital and 
intelligence have promoted so much 
the prosperity of Great Britain, is ever 
on the alert for the bist markets, and 
the best channels, into which he may 
direct his industry, and skill, and ecupi- 
tal. He receives early and accurate 
intelligence of every change, and avails 
himself of it, so as to prevent any from 
working him much injury. If a new 
market were suddenly discovered, the 
speculations of such men would be 
more likely to glut it, than to leave it 
unsupplied. But the village artisan, 
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although an equally valaable, and per. 
haps, a more interesting member of the 
community, is altogether different jn 
his character. His business is one of 
mere routine. He knows the charac. 
ters and wants of the individeals with 
whom he deals, and his knowledge of 
his trade extends no farther, He could 
scarcely carry on the same business 
with equal success in another neigh. 
hourhood. His character resembles 
those of the furmers whom he supplies, 
He makes no rapid fortune, and is ill. 
suited to encounter the vicissitudes of 
fortune, or to accommodate himself to 
the altered condition of trade,  Frugyl 
and laborious, he leads a pious, honest, 
ant happy life, and his unambitious 
hopes extend no further in this world, 
than to hequeath to his posterity the 
power of doing the same. Between 
him and our free trade politicians, a 
mutual antipathy appears to subsist, 
He trembles at their vagaries, and they 
hate and despise him, or nezlect to take 
his interests at all into account. Ifan 
alteration of the law is objected to, as 
consigning some millions of those men 
to hopeless misery, it is deemed a suffi- 
cient answer to say, that after a time 
all things would find their level, and 
right themselves, which being interpre- 
ted, means, that after a generation or 
two of most heart-rending misery, the 
race will be extinguished. But neither 
the prospect of present or future misery 
to fall on others, will deter the free 
trade economist from prosecuting his 
schemes, Ifthe tendency of free trade 
in corn is to people England with a 
dense and considerable manufacturing 
population, he answers, let us not con- 
cern ourselves with the prospects of 
future evils, but let us have cheap bread 
now, although the advantage may not 
endure. But if the immediate misery 
impending to crush some millions of 
honest and indu-trious farmers, and 
petty traders, be brought as an objection 
to the scheme, it is thought a sufficient 
answer to say, that things will right 
themselves in the long run, Thus in 
one direction the present, and in ano- 
ther, the future consequences of the 
measure are disregarded ; but we con- 
tend that both are well worthy of con- 
sideration, and that a scheme is liable 
to strong objections, which brings im- 
mediate ruin upon six millions of agri- 
culturists, and ultimate famine upon 
double that number of manufacturers, 
which for several years would distract 
England with internal convuls ons, 
arising from want and discontent, and 
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in the end, render it dependent upon 
foreign countries. But it may be said 
that a loud cry is seldom raised, which 
no person has an interest in propa- 
gating, and it can be the interest of no 
person, to call fora measure so preg- 
nant with ruin to farmers, landlords, 
and ultimately, to every class of per- 
sous. ‘the ouly answer is, that the 
trader in agitation will ever adopt 


ee 


every ery that will inflame the public 
discontent ; and that a free trade in corn 
would materially serve those who 
would desire a present advantage, from 
the consequent low prices of corn, and 
low wages of labour, and whose wealth 
is of such a nature, that it could 
easily be removed to more happy 
countries, when the day of retribution 
should ariive. 
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In the present paper we shall do little 
more than make such extracts from 
the document before us, as must clearly 
prove that we required no aid from 
the vreat ex-functionary of the British 
North American provinces, in coming to 
right conclusions, long ago, respecting 
the causes by which society in the 
Canadas has been convulsed, and 
British supremacy endangered. Indeed 
it may be necessary to assure our 
readers, that we did not, by any unfair 
meuns, avail ourselves, by anticipation, 
of any of those sources of intelligence 
to which Lord Durham seems to have 
been indebted for all the useful infor- 
mation contained in his report; and 
that nothing more than ordinary indus- 
try was exerted in the perusal of the 
documents, which were open to every 
one, when we made a statement of the 
nature of the Canadian controversy, 
in many respects identical with his own, 
but at which, it seems, he could only 
arrive after crossing the Atlantic, at an 
expense, to himself personally, as he 
stated in his place in the house of lords, 
of not less than £10,000; and to the 
country, of probably not less than five 
times that sum, for the accommodation 
and equipment of his staff, which was 
formed upon a scale of imperial magnifi- 
cence. But, indeed, the nation must 
ungrudgingly bear any expense, that 
was jucurred for the behoot and advan- 
tage of such persons as Mr. Turton 
and Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield ! 
The first mare's nest of which his 
lordship’s Canadian experience has 
enabled him to announce the discovery, 
is the fact, to him an extraordinary 
and unexpected one, that the contest 
in the colony is one of races, rather 
than a mere squabble between a house 
of assembly and a governor. How it 
was that a nobleman of his rank, and 
reputed politieal intelligence, remained 
ignorant of that fact so long; and in 
that state of marvellous and pitiable 
ignorance, was selected by her majes- 


ty’s government, as the arbiter of 
Canadian differences, and the propoun- 
der of remedies for the sad state of 
disorder into which the affairs of the 
colony had been suffered to fall, we 
are wholly unable to imagine. It is, 
we believe, one of those prodigies 
which can only be explained by the 
muannerin which the reform bill has been 
gradually working ruin and confusion 
in the empire. ‘Those who have read 
our paper inthe number for March, 1838, 
will clearly see that we there set forth 
the distinction of races as the ground- 
work of all the social and political 
differences which have almost resolved 
society in Canada into its original 
elements; and that we looked at the 
various measures, by which the house 
of assembly, from time to time, sought 
to distress the government, but as the 
manifestation of an inveterate national 
jealousy, by which all of the British race 
were regarded by the French popula- 
tion. It seems poor, dear Lord Durham 
had not the slightest notion of this, 
until he arrived in the colony, and 
found such to be actually the case ; and 
our readers will perceive, in the follow- 
ing candid acknowledgment, a full 
confirmation of that view of the matter 
which, before he went out, we pre- 
sented to them: 


“In a despatch which I addressed to 
your majesty’s principal secretary of state 
for the colonies, on the ninth of August 
last, I detailed with great minuteness 
the impressions which had been produced 
on my mind by the state of things which 
existed in Lower Canada; I acknow- 
ledged that the experience derived from 
my residence in the province had com- 
pletely changed my view of the relative 
influence of the causes which had been 
assigned for the existing disorders, I had 
not, indeed, been brougtt to believe that 
the institutions of Lower Canada were less 
detective than I had originally presumed 
them tobe. From the peculiar circumstan. 
ces in which 1 was. placed, 1 was enabled to 
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make such effectual observations as con- 
vinced me that there had existed in the 
constitution of the province, in the ba- 
lance of political powers, in the spirit and 
practice of the administration in every 
department of the government, defects 
that were quite sufficient to account for 
a great degree of mismanagement and 
dissatisfaction. The same observation 
had also impressed on me_the conviction 
that for the peculiar and disastrous dissen- 
sions of this province there existed a far 
deeper and far more efficient cause—a 
cause which penetrated beneath its politi- 
cal institutions into its social state—a 
cause which no reform of constitution or 
laws that should leave the elements of 
society unaltered could remove, but which 
must be removed ere any success could be 
expected in any attempt to remedy the 
many evils of this unhappy province. I 
expected to find a contest between a 
government and a people—I found 
two nations warring in the bosom of 
a single state: I found a struggle, 
not of principles, but oi races; and I 
perceived that it would be idle to attempt 
any amelioration of laws or institutions 
until we could first succeed in terminating 
the deadly animosity that nowseparates the 
inhabitants of Lower Canada into the 
hostile divisions of French and English. 

“ It would be vain for me to expect 
that any description I can give will im- 
press on your majesty such a view of the 
animosity of these races as my personal 
experience in Lower Canada has forced 
on me, Our happy. immunity from any 
feelings of national hostility renders it 
difficult for us to comprehend the intensity 
of the hatred which the difference of 
language, of laws, and of manners, creates 
between those who inhabit the same 
village, and are citizens of the same state. 
We are ready to believe that the real mo- 
tive of the quarrel is something else, and 
that the difference of race has slightly 
aud occasionally aggravated dissensions, 
which we attribute to some more usual 
cause, Experience of a state of society 
so unhappily divided as that of Lower 
Canada leads to an exactly contrary opi- 
nion. The national feud forces itself 
on the very senses, irresistibly and palpa- 
bly, as the origin of the essence of every 
dispute which divides the community ; 
we discover that dissensions, which appear 
to have another origin, are but forms of 
this constant aud all-pervading quarrel, 
and that every contest is one of French 
and English in the outset, or becomes 
so ere it has run its course.” 


The next mare’s nest which the great 
plenipotentiary discovered was, the 
gross ignorance, and extreme inexpert- 
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ness in the conduct of constitutional 
government, of the Franco-Canadian 
population. Our readers will bear us 
—e that we were before him there 
also. 


“Nor did I find the spirit which ani. 
mated each party at all more coincident 
with the representations current in this 
country than their objects appeared, 
when tried by English, or rather 
European, ideas of reforming legislation, 
An utterly uneducated aud singularly 
inert population, implicitly obeying lead. 
ers who ruled them by the influence of a 
blind confidence and narrow national pre- 
judices, accorded very little with the 
resemblance which had been discovered 
to that high-spirited democracy which 
effected the American revolution. Still 
less could I discover in the English popu- 
lation those slavish tools of a narrow 
official clique, or a few purse-proud mer- 
chants, which their opponents had de- 
scribed them as being. I have found the 
main body of the English population, 
consisting of hardy farmers and humble 
mechanics, composing a very independent, 
not very manageable, and sometimes a 
rather turbulent, democracy. Though 
constantly professing a somewhat extra- 
vagant loyalty and high prerogative 
doctrines, I found them very determined 
on maintaining .in their own persons a 
great respect for popular rights, and sin- 
gularly ready to enforce their wishes by 
the strongest means of constitutional 
pressure on the government. Between 
them and the Canadians I found the 
strongest hostility; and that hostility 
was, as might be expected, most strongly 
developed among the humblest and 
rudest of the body.” 


Again he observes : 


“It is impossible to exaggerate the 
want of education,among the habitants; 
no means of instruction have ever been 
provided for them, and they are almost 
universally destitute of the qualifications 
even of reading and writing. It came to 
my knowledge, that, out of a great num- 
ber of boys and girls assembled at the 
school-house door of St. Thomas, all but 
three admitted, on inquiry, that they 
could not read. Yet the children of this 
large parish attend school regularly, and 
actually make use of books, They hold 
the catechism book in their hands, as if 
they were reading, while they only repeat 
its contents, which they know by rote.” 


Nor will the following observation 
respecting the stationary character of 
French-Canadian society, come with 
any surprise upon our readers: 
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« They remain,” his Lordship’s says, 
«an old and stationary society, in a new 
and progressive world. In all essentials 
they are still French; but French in 
every respect dissimilar to those of France 
at the present day. They resemble rather 
the French of the province, under the 


old regime.” 


We think that this opinion, and, 
we believe, almost these very words, 
will be found in our former paper ; as 
we are quite sure the following charac- 
ter of the British settlers is there con- 
tained, together with a strong expres- 
sion of disgust and indignation, respect- 
ing the crying injustice and the gla- 
ring mispolicy by which their com- 
plaints were so long disregarded. 


“« English capital was attracted to Ca- 
nada by the vast quantity and valuable 
nature of the exportable produce of the 
country, and the great facilities for com- 
merce presented by the natural means for 
internal intercourse. The ancient trade 
of the country was conducted on a much 
larger and more profitable scale, and new 
branches of industry were explored. The 
active and regular habits of the English 
capitalist drove out of all the more pro- 
fitable kinds of industry their ‘inert and 
careless competitors of the French race ; 
but, in respect of the-greater part (al- 
most the whole) of the commerce and 
manufactures of the country, the Eng- 
lish cannot be said to have encroached on 
the French ; for, in fact, they created 
employments and profits which had not 
previously existed. A few of the anci- 
ent race smarted under the loss occasion- 
ed by English competition; but all felt, 
yet more acutely, the gradual increase of 
a class of strangers, in whose hands the 
wealth of the country appeared to centre, 
and whose expenditure and influence 
eclipsed those of the class which had pre- 
viously occupied the first position in the 
country. Nor was the intrusion of the 
English limited to commercial enter- 
prises. By degrees, large portions of 
land were occupied by them. Nor did 
they confine themselves to the unsettled 
and distant territory of the townships. 
The wealthy capitalist invested his 
money in the purchase of seignoral pro- 
perties; and it is estimated that, at the 
present moment, full half of the more 
valuable seignories are actually owned by 
English proprietors, The seignoral te- 
nure is one so little adapted to our no- 
tions of proprietary rights, that the new 
Seigneur, without any consciousness, or 
intention of injustice, in many instances 
exercised his rights in a manner that 
would appear perfectly fair in this coun- 


try, but which the Canadian settler 
reasonably regarded as oppressive. The 
English purchaser found an equally unex- 
pected and just cause of complaint, in 
that uncertainty of the laws which ren- 
dered his possession of property precari- 
ous, and in those incidents of the tenure 
which rendered its alienation or improve- 
ment difficult. But an irritation, greater 
than that occasioned by the transfer of 
the large properties, was caused by the 
competition of the English und the 
French farmer. The English farmer 
carried with him the experience and the 
habits of the most improved agriculture 
in the world. He settled himself in the 
townships bordering on the seignories, 
and brought a fresh soil and improved 
cultivation to compete with the worn out 
and slovenly farm of the habitant. He 
often took the very farm which the Ca- 
nadian settler had abandoned, and, by 
superior management, made that a source 
of profit which had only impoverished 
his predecessor. The ascendancy which 
an unjust favouritism had contributed to 
give to the English in the government 
and the legal profession, their own supe- 
rior energy, skill, and capital, secured to 
them in every branch of industry. They 
have developed the resources of the 
country; they have constructed or im- 
proved the means of communication ; 
they have created its internal and foreign 
commerce. The entire wholesale, anda 
Jarge portion of the retail trade of the 
province, are now in the hands of this 
numerical portion of the population.” 


Our readers will call to mind the 
strong manner in which we reprobated 
the abuse of their legislative powers 
by the House of Assembly in Lower 
Canada, in throwing obstructions in 
the way of national improvement, 
merely to do despite totheir English fel- 
low-subjects, or with a view to repress 
their prosperity and their increase. In 
the following passage it will be seen that 
Lord Durham bears testimony to the 
truth of our allegation :— 


“ Without going so far as to accuse the 
Assembly of a deliberate design to check 
the settlement and improvement of 
Lower Canada, it cannot be denied that 
they looked with considerable jealousy 
and dislike on the increase and prosperity 
of what they regarded as a foreign and 
hostile race; they looked on the province 
as the patrimony of their own race; they 
viewed it not as a country to be settled, 
but as one already settled; and, instead 
of legislating in the American spirit, and 
first providing for the future population 
of the proviuce, their primary care was, 
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in the spirit of the legislation which pre- 
vails in the old world, to guard the inter- 
ests and feelings of the present race of 
inhabitants, to whom they considered the 
new-comers as subordinate; they refused 
to increase the burdens of the country by 
imposing taxes to meet the expenditure 
required for improvement, and they also 
refused to direct to that object any of the 
funds previously devoted to other pur- 
poses. The improvement of the harbour 
of Montreal was suspended, from a poli- 
tical antipathy to a leading English mer- 
chant, who had been the most active of 
the commissioners, and by whom it had 
been conducted with the most admirable 
success. 

« It is but just to say, that some of the 
works which the Assembly authorized 
and encouraged were undertaken on @ 
scale of due moderation, and satisfacto- 
rily perfected and brought into operation. 
Others, especially the great communica- 
tions which I have mentioned above, the 
Assembly showed a great reluctance to 
promote or even to permit. It is true 
that there was considerable foundation 
for their objections to the plan on which 
the legislature of Upper Canada had 
commenced some of these works, and to 
the mode in which it had carried them 
on; but the English complained, that in- 
stead of profiting by the experience 
which they might have derived from this 
source, the Assembly seemed only to 
make its objections a pretext for doing 
nothing. The applications for banks, 
railroads, and canals, were laid on one 
side until some general measures could be 
adopted with regard to such undertak- 
ings; but the general measures thus pro- 
mised were never passed, and the particu- 
lar enterprises in question were prevent- 
ed. The adoption of a registry was re- 
fused, on the alleged ground of its incon- 
sistency with the French institutions of 
the province, and no measure to attain 
this desirable end, in a less obnoxious 
mode, was prepared by the leaders of the 
Assembly. The feudal tenure was sup- 
ported, asa mild and just provision for 
the settlement of a new country ; a kind 
of assurance given by a committee of the 
Assembly, that some steps should be 
taken to remove the most injurious inci- 
dents of the seignoral tenure produced no 
practical results; and the enterprises of 
the English were still thwarted by the 
obnoxious laws of the country. In all 
these decisions of the Assembly, in its 
discussions, and in the apparent motives 
of its conduct, the English population 
perceived traces of a desire to repress the 
influx and the success of their race. A 
measure for imposing a tax on emigrants, 
though recommended by the Home Go- 
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vernment, and warranted by the policy 
of those neighbouring states which give 
the greatest encouragement to emigration, 
was argued on such grounds in the As. 
sembly, that it was not unjustly regarded 
as indicative of an intention to exclude 
any further accession to the English po. 
pulation; and the industry of the En 
lish was thus retarded by this conduct of 
the Assembly, Some districts, particu. 
larly that of the eastern townships, 
where the French race has no footing, 
were seriously injured by the refusal of 
necessary improvements; and the Eng. 
lish inhabitants generally regarded the 
policy of the Assembly as a plan for pre- 
venting any further emigration to the 
province, of stopping the growth of Eng. 
lish wealth, and of rendering precarious 
the English property already invested or 
acquired in Lower Canada.” 


Nor is it surprising that the same 
feeling should manifest itself, when the 
insurrection actually broke out, in fa- 
vour of some of the most guilty of 
those who were engaged in it. Lord 
Durham observes— 


«“ The trial of the murderers of Char. 
trand has placed this disposition of the 
French jurors in a most glaring light: 
the notes of the chief justice in this case 
were transmitted by me to the secretary of 
state, and a perusal of them will satisfy 
every candid and well-ordered mind that 
a base and cruel assassination, committed 
without a single circumstance of provo- 
cation or palliation, was brought home 
by evidence which no man ever pretended 
to doubt, against the prisoners, whom the 
jury nevertheless acquitted. The duty 
of giving this dishonest verdict had been 
most assiduously and shamefully incul- 
eated by the French press before the trial 
came on; the jurors are said to have 
been kept for some time previous in the 
hands of zealous partizans, whose busi- 
ness it was not only to influence their 
inclination, but to stimulate their cou- 
rage; the array of the leaders of the 
party who were present at the trial was 
supposed to be collected for the same pur- 
pose ; and it is notorious that the acquittal 
was celebrated at public entertainments, 
to which the jurors were invited in order 
that they might be thanked for their ver- 
dict.” 


And this war of the races, as it may 
be called, is not confined to those oc- 
casions when it might be in some de- 
gree accounted for by commercial jea- 
lousy, or political excitement ; the 
following little incident will prove that 
it finds its way into every recess of 
Canadian society, and interposes a 
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wall of separation between the people, 
which operates as effectually in keeping 
them asunder as if the distinction of 
custes prevailed amongst them. 


«A singular instance of national in- 
compatibility was brought before my no- 
tive in an attempt which | made to pro- 
mote an undertaking in which the 
French were said to take a great deal of 
interest. I accepted the office of presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Association of 
the district of Quebec, and attended the 
show previous to the distribution of the 
prizes. I then tound that the French 
farmers would not compete even on this 
neutral ground with the English; dis- 
tinct prizes were given in almost every 
department to the two races; and the 
national ploughing-matches were carried 
on in separate and even distant fields.” 


Inv some of the minor courts, wher€ 
the judges, or commissioners, as they 
are called, ure French Canadiaus, 
elected with a most reprehensible dis- 
regard of either moral or legal qualiti- 
cations, the grossest injustice prevails, 
and these petty tribunals have lately 
been perverted to the treacherous pur- 
wse of injuring and harassing the 
oyal population. The ex-functionary 
thus observes with respect to them :— 


“ T shall only add, that some time pre- 
vious to my leaving the province, I was 
very warmly and forcibly urged by the 
highest legal authorities in the country 
to abolish all these tribunals at once, on 
the ground that a great many of them, 
being composed entirely of disaffected 
French Canadians, were busily occupied 
in harassing loyal subjects, by entertain- 
ing actiuns against them on account of 
the part they had taken in the late insur- 
rection, There is no appeal from their 
decision ; and it was stated that they had 
in the most baretaced mauner given da- 
Mages aguinst loyal persons for acts done 
in the discharge of their duty, and judg- 
ment by default against persons who 
were absent, as volunteers in the service 
of the queen, and entorced their judg- 
ment by levying distresses on their pro- 
perty.” 

Such are afew of the movements 
which Lord Durham crossed the At- 
lantic to discover, respecting the civil 
and social state of Canada. Our 
readers will agree with us in thinking 
that he needed not to have gone quite 
so farto find them. All must admit 
that the state of society which he de- 
scribes is most anomolous and most 
deplorable ; and even he is constrain- 
ed to acknowledge that it has arisen in 
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a great degree from the premature im- 
parting, to a people wholly unfitted for 
them, of democratic institutions. Of 
difference of religion be makes little 
account ; while we consider that it has 
had a most material influence in deep- 
ening and rendering inveterate the an- 
tipathies of the people. And indeed 
we find, in the very report before us, 
evidences that such must be the case ; 
as will, we think, presently appear, 
when we have extracted his lordship’s 
statement respecting the education of 
the better classes of the French Cana- 
dians. He thus observes— 


« The piety and benevolence of the 
early possessors of the country founded, 
in the seminaries that exist in different 
parts of the province, institutions, of 
which the funds and activity have long 
been directed to the promotion of educa- 
tion. Seminaries and colleges have been 
by these bodies established in the cities 
and in other central points. The educa- 
tion given in these establishments greatly 
resembles the kind given in the English 
public schools, though it is rather more 
varied. It is entirely in the hands of the 
Catholic clergy. The number of pupils 
in these establishments is estimated alto- 
gether at about 1,000; and they turn 
out every yeur, as far as | could ascertain, 
between 200 and 300 young men thus 
educated. Almost all of these are mem- 
bers of the family of some habitant, 
whom the possession of greater quickness 
than his brothers has induced the father 
or the curate of the parish to select and 
send to the seminary, These young men, 
possessing a degree of information im- 
measurably superior to that of their fami- 
hes, are naturally averse to what they re- 
gard as descending to the humble occupa- 
tions of their parents. A few become 
priests; but, as the military and naval 
professions are closed against the colonist, 
the greater part can only fiud a position 
suited to their notions of their own qua- 
lifications in the learned professions of 
advocate, notary, and surgeon. As from 
this cause these professions are greatly 
overstocked, we find every village in 
Lower Canada filled with notaries and 
surgeons, with little practice to occupy 
their attention, and living among their 
own families, or at any rate among ex- 
actly the same class, Thus the persons 
of most education in every village belong 
to the same families, and the same origi- 
nal station in life, as the illiterate habi- 
tans whom I have described. They are 
connected with them by all the associa- 
tions of early youth and the ties of blood, 
The most perfect equality always marks 
their intercourse, and the superior in 
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education is separated by no barrier of 
manners, or pride, or distinct interests, 
from the singularly ignorant peasantry by 
which he is surrounded. He combines, 
therefore, the influences of superior 
knowledge and social equality, and wields 
a@ power over the mass, which I do not 
believe that the educated class of any 
other portion of the world possess. To 
this singular state of things I attribute 
the extraordinary influence of the Cana- 
dian demagogues. The most uninstruct- 
ed population any where trusted with po- 
litical power is thus placed in the hands 
of a small body of instructed persons, in 
whom it reposes the confidence which no- 
thing but such domestic connexion, and 
such community of interest, could gene- 
rate. Over the class of persons by 
whom the peasantry are thus led, the 
government has not acquired, nor ever 
laboured to acquire, influence ; its mem- 
bers have been thrown into opposition by 
the system of exclusion long prevalent 
in the colony; and it is by their agency 
that the leaders of the Assembly have 
been enabled hitherto to move as one 
mass, in whatever direction they thought 
proper, the simple and ductile population 
of the country. The entire neglect of 
education by the government has thus, 
more than any other cause, contributed 
to render this people ungovernable, and 
to invest the agitator with the power 
which he wields against the laws and the 
public tranquillity.” 


It is strange that one who makes a 
statement such as this, which he verified 
by actual observation, should yet re- 
main ignorant, or affect to remain igno- 
rant, of the effect which such a system of 
education must produce upon the minds 
of those who arethe subjects of it. Will 
it besaid that their Romish instructors, to 
whom the moulding of their characters 
is thus entrusted, have no power of 
softening the antipathies of race, or of 
infusing into their youthful charge the 
virtue of social charity? Such a no- 
tion will scarcely be maintained. To 
what, then, but the absence of any 
such moral culture, by which their 
young minds might be trained to love 
rather than to hate their English and 
Protestant fellow-subjects, can we at- 
tribute the persevering and inveterate 
rancour with which they have Jearned 
to regard them? Assuredly, the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood have not, in 
this respect, done their duty. Their 
influence over their flocks is described 
as paramount and supreme ; and those 
who most acknowledge that influence, 
are the readiest to give way to the 





instincts and to act upon the principles 
which have reduced the country jn 
which they live to a state of. ciyil 
and social disorganization. Yet Lord 
Durham gravely tells us, that religion 
has nothing to do with the deadly feud 
of the races which he describes ; that 
the establishment of the Romish re. 
ligion, at the time of the Conquest, 
was an act of justice and policy ; 
that the Romish priesthood, generally 
speaking, are not only exemplary but 
loyal men ; and that it is by all means 
desirable to create facilities for ex. 
tending their influence, that the same 
happy effects which have been already 
experienced from it, may be still more 
widely exemplified by the entire popu- 
lation ! 

Such is the wisdom of the worldling 
—of the man who has no real persua- 
sion of the paramount importance of 
true religion! Lord Durham may be 
very well persuaded that man was made 
for a state of society ; but he has no 
notion of that higher truth, that society 
has been ordained for the moral amelio- 
ration of man ;—and, therefore, in 
seeking the secure and speedy attain- 
ment of the little temporary ends, 
beyond which the worldly politician 
looks not, he is totally forgetful of the 
more important considerations, which 
should lead him to regard his fellow- 
creature as destined for another and a 
better world ; and instead of so shaping 
human regulations as to make the poli- 
tical condition conduce to the moral 
improvement of the species, he is wil- 
ling, ofttimes, to sacrifice or to subor- 
dinate the latter, for the sake of some 
doubtful or temporary political ad- 
vantage. 

But let us settle this account with 
this miserable sciolist in the science 
of legislation, before we proceed any 
farther at present. What is it that 
coustitutes the principle of alienation 
between the French and English por- 
tions of the Canadian population, so 
as to keep them eternally divided? 
It cannot be any thing in the climate 
or the soil; for they both tread the 
same ground, and breathe the same 
atmosphere; nor yet in the moral 
capabilities, nor in the physical orga- 
nization of the people ; for we see the 
Fiench and English blending harmo- 
niously in our own country, and con- 
stituting one of the most interesting 
features in the composition of our 
population, Cun any one discover any 
antipathy, or any repulsion, between 
the descendants of the Huguenots who 
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found a refuge in Ireland after the 
atrocious revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, and the remaining portion of 
our countrymen? Are they distin- 
guished amongst ws, in the same way 
that Lord Durham describes the French 
in Canada as distinguished amongst the 
other Canadians? Distinguished, in- 
deed, they are, but in a very different 
way. They are distinguished by their 
loyalty—they are distinguished by their 
benevolence—they are distinguished 
by that enlarged and enlightened libe- 
rality which has prompted them to be 
active amongst the foremost in prose- 
cuting every good work by which the 
moral and temporal well-being of their 
fellow-creatures might be promoted. 
Have they exhibited any narrow jea- 
lousy of those from whom they differ 
in religion? Or have they retained 
any angry remembrance of the cruelty 
and pertidy of the Romish miscreants 
by whom their ancestors were driven 
from their native land? So far from 
it, that many of them have taken a 
leading part in those efforts which 
ultimately procured a repeal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities ; and, when- 
ever a project was on foot, which had 
for its object to raise these men from 
their prostrate condition, they were 
sure to be found amongst its originators 
or its supporters. And now, we ask, 
in what one respect do these men 
differ from the French Canadians, save 
in religion alone? And yet, Lord 
Durham tells us that religion, forsooth, 
has nothing to do with the alienation 
of the latter from the rest of their 
British, or, rather, Protestant fellow- 
subjects ;—for that alienation does not 
appear between them and the Irish 
papist emigrants, who make common 
cause with them in their enmity to 
their heretical masters. We tell the 
jaundiced Earl that it has much to do 
with it ; that it has every thing to do 
with it. We tell him that if the 
priests, to whom the entire education 
of the country has been entrusted, 
labonved assiduously to eradicate the 
prejudice by which their flocks were 
thus estranged from their fellow-coun- 
trymen of a different religion, that it 
would be perfectly impossible that 
society in Canada should exhibit its 
present aspect ; and that nothing but 














an opposite conduct on their part— 
nothing but a perverse industry in 
instilling into them principles of hatred 
and variance, by which they are taught 
to look upon their fellow-subjects from 
whom they differ in religion, not as 
brethren but as aliens, could cause that 
marked and jealous hostility which 
makes them construe favours into 
injuries, and suspect the very wisdom 
and beneficence which seeks only to 
improve their condition, as though it 
were dictated by a perfidious spirit 
which only contemplated their degra- 
dation. 

One word more upon this subject, 
and we have done. The very same 
hatred of the British which Lord 
Durham describes as actuating the 
French Canadians, Wolfe Tone long 
ago described as being the charac- 
teristic of the Irish papists. His words 
in speaking of them are, that “there 
existed in every breast an inextirpable 
abhorrence of the English name and 
power.” That it was which envenomed 
their disloyalty, and superadded to 
political discontent that cruel spirit 
of sectarian rancour, which ofttimes 
caused them, in their deeds of blood, 
to resemble incarnate fiends rather than 
men, and which, wherever it now pre- 
vails, renders the murder of a Pro- 
testant a holiday employment.* 

It is, then, religion, it is nothing 
but religion, which binds and con- 
solidates the French Canadians as a 
peculiar people. Let that ground of 
distinction be obviated, and they will 
blend with the rest of their fellow- 
subjects, even as the descendants of 
the Huguenots have blended with the 
people of Ircland. Now, with that 
religion, we would not propose to in- 
terfere. How much soever we may 
lament that it was established at the 
outset, having been established, we 
would not disturb it. Its professors 
have become constitutionally entitled 
to certain advantages, and as long as 
they continue to enjoy them in loyalty, 
they should be permitted to enjoy them 
in safety. But neither would we in- 
crease or extend these advantages 
beyond the limits within which they 
are at present circumscribed. There 
are no grounds either of policy or 
justice, that could, to our minds, jus- 





* While we write, the paper has arrived giving an account of the execution of 


Walsh and Hickey for the murder of Mr. Cooper. 


It is stated that the brother of 


the latter stood under the drop, and observed, that “he would feel more shame if 
his brother was hanged for stealing a bag of turnips than for shooting fifty such 


villains” as the most amiable gentleman who was his victim. 
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tify such a course. Dissenting, as we 
do, from the wisdom of the enactment 
which established popery in Lower 
Canada, we cannot agree with Lord 
Durham in thinking that it would be 
wise to encourage its growth in Upper 
Canada; nor should we look for any 
effects from its establishment and ex- 
tension in the one country, very widely 
different from those which have re- 
sulted from its establishment in the 
other 

But while Lord Durham would thus 
promote the extension of popery, he 
exhibits even more of zeal in his desire 
to curtail the property, and diminish 
the influences, of the Church of Eng- 
land. Indeed one of the objects of 
his mission would seem to be to root 
out and to extirpate that Church, the 
ascendancy and the extension of which 
would have been deemed of paramount 
importance by an enlightened states- 
man. We now clearly see the motives 
which dictated Governor Arthur's pro- 
clamution, upon which we felt ourselves 
called upon to comment somewhat at 
large in our January number. Sir 
George had, no doubt, received his 
directions from the jaundiced Earl, 
who, in making war upon the Church 
of England, was only, in his own 
judgment, seeking to reduce one of 
the strongholds of toryism, and re- 
commending himself most effectually 
to those partizans, both in England 
and Canada, upon whose support he 
chiefly depended. How it must have 
rejoiced the heart of Joseph Hume, to 
find “the voluntary principle” recom- 
mended, by one whose position gave 
to his recommendation so much im- 
portance ; and America pointed out 
as an example by which we should be 
guided in all matters respecting colonial 
legislation ! 

But we trust that the noble lord will 
not find the same sympathy from par- 
liament, or from the enlightened British 
public, that he has experienced from 
those whom we must denominate the 
worst enemies of social order. To the 
former, we would say, uphold, both at 
home and abroad, the British Church. 
Let the powerful party, who are arrayed 
in its defence in the upper province, 
meet all the support and all the en- 
couragement to which they are so well 
entitled. That it is which is to con- 
stitute the nucleus of the genuine 
British feeling by which the country 
is to be preserved. We have already, 
in our January number, so fully ex- 
pressed our sentiments upon this part 





of the subject, that to enlarge on jt 
at present would only be to repeat our. 
selves And yet itis necessary that the 
ecclesiastical afluirs of Canada should 
be kept prominently before the public 
mind, as it is now apparent that Lord 
Durham left England with a fell deter. 
minstion to make the English Church 
in the upper province a sucrifive to 
the sectarian rancour, and the political 
hostility, of the dissenters, and the 
infidels, and radicals who are scattered 
amongst its population. 


The upper province he did not visit; 
the lower he did: and yet he reports 


concerning the former with all the 
fullness and all the dogmatism—or, 
rather, with all the pertness and all 
the self-sufficiency, by which his report 
respecting the latter is distinguished. 
We have already alluded to a few of 
the notable discoveries, which we 
have, perhaps profanely, ventured to 
call mares’ nests, upon which the noble 
lord seems not a little to pride him. 
self, but which, without ever crossing 
the Atlantic, he might have learned 
from the pages of this Magazine. 
There is, however, one which we 
could not have taught him; and by 
which, if he be right, we must acknow- 
ledge that our ignorance has been en- 
lightened. It seems that in allocating 
lands for the use of the church, the 
clergy have received more than their 
fuir proportion. One-seventh was that 
to which they were entitled, but Lord 
Durham contends that they have re- 
ceived what amounts to one-sixth; 
and that an erroneous calculation of 
that kind having been made, by which 
they have unfairly profited, it is but 
just and reasonable that this error 
should be corrected, and thut they 
should be compelled to make restitu- 
tion. His calculation runs thus: the 
clergy were entitled to receive a quan- 
tity of land equal to one-seventh of all 
grants, &c. &c.; that would be one- 
eighth. But they have received a 
quantity being in the proportion of 
one to six; that is, the land was 
divided into seven portions, of which 
they received one, whereas, the true 
interpretation of the act required that 
they should receive one out of eight 
portions. Now, the uct is not this 
moment before us, and we therefore 
cannot speak with the authority which 
we could wish ; but our impression is 
very strong that Lord Durham’s in- 
terpretation is erroneous. How, we 
would ask, was it possible, that an 
error such as he describes, should be 
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committed by those to whom was 
entrusted the carrying into effect of 
its provisions, and that, too, under 
the immediate cognizauce of those by 
whom it was framed, and who must be 
allowed, in the framing of it, to have 
known their own ivteutions. If our 
remembrance serves us aright, two- 


sevenths of the unappropriated soil 
were reserved; the one for the crown, 
the other for the church; s8o that 
whatever be the rule which regulates 
the proportion of the former, the same 
must be the rule which regulates the 
proportion of the latter. Tord Durham, 
however, makes no complaint respect- 
ing the principle of admeasurement 


adopted in the appropriation of the 
crown reserves ; and we are wholly 
at a loss to know why a different prin- 
ciple should be applied to the clergy 
reserves, which were created by the 
same act, and their extent described 
in the very same words; which are, 
in fact, but part of a common parcel 
of land, separated from the muss of 
Canadian territory, and destined to 
royal or ecclesiastical uses, in words, 
which to any but the jaundiced vision 
of a radical, would seem as unambigu- 
ous respecting their extent, as they are 
respecting their destination, 

But upon this part of the subject 
we are the less disposed to dwell, be- 
cause we have always deemed the 
clergy reserves a most clumsy expe- 
dient for the maintenance of the 
church ; and because Lord Durham but 
repeats the objections which we and 
others have formerly urged against 
them, as impediments to the settlement 
of the country. In truth, our legisla- 
tors in 1791, imagined that they could 
improve upou the wisdom of Almighty 
God, and were but too happy to seize 
upon any substitute for tithe, against 
which just then a fierce outery had 
been raised at home, and which would 
indeed, in the then state of the colony, 
have been miserably inadequate as a 
provision for the clergy. But, in pro- 
cess of time, as cultivation increased, 
and as population progressed, it would 
have become sufficient for every 
ecclesiastial purpose, and ensured a 
supply of able ministers of the gospel, 
wherever they were required, whose 
location in the country would consti- 
tute one of the greatest attractions to 
that better class of settlers by whom it 
is so desirous that it should be coloni- 
zed. But, instead of a tithe, the re- 
serves were granted, which have never 
been turned to any account, but lie 
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interspersed throughout the country, 
tangled masses of impervious forest, 
grievously interrupting the communica- 
tion between the peopled districts, und 
frowning upon, and, as it were, forbid- 
ding surrounding cultivation. 

Well, a question then arose—what 
should be done with them? Asa pro- 
vision for the clergy they had proved 
inadequate and delusive ;—while their 


existence in their unprofitable state, was 
a grievance of no ordinary magnitude 
to the colonist. It was, accordinzly, 
resolved that they should be disposed 
of for whatever they would bring, and 
the proceeds funded, to serve, as far as 
they would go, for those ecclesiastical 
purposes to which the reserved lands 
had been destined. But then another 
question arose—what clergy were en- 
titled to them? The words “ Protes- 
tant clergy” were vague. Might they 
not apply to those of the Presbyterian 
denomination, as well as to those of 
the Established Church? It was con- 
tended that they were advisedly used 
by Mr Pitt, and his colleagues, for tlie 
purpose of admitting at a future time 
that enlarged application. And accord- 
ingly, the Presbyterian clergy urged 
their claim, with an importunity which 
greatly interfered with the speedy dis- 
posal of the property, and by which it 
may be considered to have been 
seriously deteriorated ; and, upon refe- 
rence to the law officers of the crown, 
a decision was pronounced in their 
favour. 

Respecting the technical wording of 
the act, we venture to give no opinion ; 
and by the wording of the act, together 
with such evidence of the intentions of 
the framers as Lord Grenville’s recol- 
lection enabled him to furnish, the law 
officers, no doubt, felt themselves called 
upon to be guided. But respecting 
the frantic impolicy of the measure, 
no sane politician can, we apprehend, 
entertain a second opinion. We can 
readily conceive the voluntary, who 
contends against the legal establish- 
ment of any form of religion, maintuin- 
ing his opinion by some show of 
argument. We can also conceive the 
reasunings of those who contend for 
one form of Christianity in one part 
of the empire, and another in another, 
as having what may seem to be a very 
solid foundation. But to contend that 


in the same country there should be 
two established churches, and to make a 
provision for that anomaly, by anticipa- 
tion, as Pitt must have: done, if his 
intentions in passing the Canada act 
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had been what they are described, is 
such a consummation of absurdity as 
no rational man would look for out of 
the precincts of bedlam, nor hope to 
find even there, except amongst the most 
utterly incurable of its inmates. Yet 
such is the legislative monstrosity 
which Lord Grenville ascribed to 
William Pitt, in one of the most 
deliberate and digested of the legis- 
lative measures which characterised 
his long and arduous administration. 
“ Credat Judeus Appella.” We find it 
far easier to suppose that the Socinian 
predilections of LordGrenville confused 
Ris recollection and blinded his judg- 
ment, than that the man who has given 
a character to his age, should have 
acted, on such an occasion, like a 
dotard, and while he was providing for 
an established church, in such a man- 
ner as that it might be co-extensive 
with the religious wants of the colony, 
was insinuating into that provision a 
principle of discord, by which the very 
end of its establishment must be 
defeated. 

As soon as the other sectarians per- 
ceived that the Presbyterians had 
succeeded in their views, they were not 
slow to put in their claims, nor without 
expectation that they would be success- 
ful. The Methodists, in particular, 
who are the most numerous, as _ well 
as, probably, the most useful body of 
religionists in the colony, felt them- 
selves peculiarly aggrieved by the 
preference which was given to the 
Presbyterians. They said that they 
were perfectly satisfied the property 
should be left altogether to the Church 
of England; but that, if any other 
religionists dissenting from that Church 
obtained any portion of it, they ought 
to obtain a portion of it also. Thus, 
as any wise men would have foreseen, 
discontent was inoreased by the indis- 
creet attempt which was made to pro- 
pitiate it, and that which might have 
been a bond of union amongst church- 
men, became a bone of contention be- 
tween them and the sectaries, in the 
scramble for which both parties too 
frequently lost sight of true religion. 

It now seems the Roman Catholic 
pariy put in a claim to a portion of the 
proceeds of these lands, which were ex- 
pressly reserved for the support of a 
Protestant clergy ! and Lord Durham 
is not slow to hint a recommendation 
that their application should be favour- 
ably regarded! Such is the modesty 
of Popery! What almost inercdible 
presumption! But it is important as 


a measure of the mischief which the 
ex-governor did during his brief so. 
journin Canada, by showing the extrava- 
gant height to which Papists and trait. 
ors were encouraged to raise their ex. 
pectations. Indeed, if one may judge 
from his acts and his expressions, the 
object which he proposed to himself 
seemed to be, to put matters into such 
a train as might most speedily effectuate 
the transition from a state of colonial 
subjection to one of national indepen. 
dence. He saw that Church. of-England- 
ism furnished a link of attachment to 
the mother country which it would not 
be easy to dissolve, and he accordingly 
set his face against that church with a 
sternness by which he hoped in the 
end to prevail against it. Dissenters 
of all denominations were encouraged 
to cast their missiles at it. He loudly 
complains of an allocation, by Sir John 
Colburn, of lands, for the behoof of 
fifty additional parishes in the upper 
province ; and is distressed beyond 
measure that the legal authorities at 
home should have reported that sucha 
measure was strictly according to law. 
In short, had he been employed by the 
advocates of the voluntary principle, to 
carry into effect their wild designs, he 
would have been entitled to the charac- 
ter of a meritorious servant—or, had he 
been an emissary from the United States, 
in stead of a chief governor from Eug- 
land, the language which he held, and 
the course of policy which he intended 
to pursue, would have well deserved 
the grateful acknowledgments of his 
republican masters. 

He seems possessed by a low and 
perverse admiration of the institutions 
of the United States, and imagined that 
the Canadians, particularly the inhabi- 
tants of the Upper Province, were simi- 
larly smitten, and that envy or admira- 
tion of their American neighbours was 
either at the bottom or the top of all 
those feelings which prompted them to 
desire a change. His nostrum, there- 
fore, is, to give them, by anticipation, 
what he supposes they long for, rather 
than wait until the desire of improve- 
ment has ripened into a spirit of disal- 
fection. The Upper Canadian must 
view with intense affection the work- 
ings of the voluntary principle, as it is 
exhibited in the States of the Union; 
therefore, by all means, get rid of a “ do- 
minant church.” They regard with de- 
sire the extended suffrage and the 
powers of local government enjoyed by 
their neighbours ; therefore, let them 
by all means, and asspeedily as possible, 
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be assimilated to them in condition, in assailed, rather than compromise those 
these respects, to prevent those demo- under whom he had served, although 
cratic yearnings which must otherwise they had exhibited towards him but 
end in separation. Such is the repre- little of courtesy or consideration. 
sentation by which this rash and shal- But when he found that Lord Dur- 
low man would fain delude the British ham’s memorial, in which he was so 
public, or by which he has himself severely censured, was laid before 
been deluded. But does the reception parliament, unaccompanied by those 
which the North American “sympathis- papers from him, of which government 
ers” met with in their recent invasion of fad long been in possession, and upon 
the Upper Province, give any colour of which he rested for his vindication— 
plausibility to these allegations ? Have he thought it high time to take care of 
the loyal British subjects exhibited any himself ; and, accordingly, on the 13th 
of that restless desire of change which of February, he lets Lord Melbourne 
the noble lord intimates, or evinced distinctly know, that he on that day, 
any of that admiration of republican sends “to the press” documents which 
institutions, which he insinuates exer- will enable the British public to form 
cises such a dangerous influence over their own judgment, not only on the 
them? Nothing atallofthat. “The policy that bas been pursued by her 
sympathisers” met with nothing but loy- Majesty's government in the British 
alty where they hoped to find nothing North American colonies, but on the 
but treason ; and the wretched crimi- “ parmaceti for an inward bruise” re- 
nals are now expiating, by their lives commendations which are contained in 
upon the scaffold, that guilt into which, the “elegantly written document” by 
in all probability, they never could have which he has been assailed. We con- 
been betrayed, but by the misrepresen- fidently anticipate his easy triumph 
tation of those who totally misunder- over his arrogant and titled rival. 
stood the feeling which prevailed in the It is true he did much to provoke 
Upper Province, and the routed at- Lord Durham’s anger ; for to his clear- 
tachment of the British settlers to the sightedness, and vigorous determination 
constitution under which they live, and it was chiefly owing, that the loyalty of 
the institutions by which they are sure Upper Canada was rallied around their 
rounded. hearths and their altars, and the mis- 
Sir Francis Head knew them better; creant McKenzie (the friend and cor- 
and while we admit that, on a critical respondent of Joseph Hume) and his 
occasion, he left the province inanun- wretched followers, driven in rout and 
guarded state, in which it might have disgrace from the province. Had he 
become a prey to an enterprising ene- beena Lord Gosford, nothing like this 
my, is is our belief that to the judici- might have taken place; on the con- 
ous conduct which he had previously trary, the conciliatory policy might 
pursued, in dissolving a restive house of have been followed out, until the go- 
assembly, and appealing to the loyalty vernment itself became compromised ; 
of the province, against the mischievous and the insurgents might have been 
demagogues by whom the people were enabled to take a stand which would 
deluded, it is chiefly owing that disaf- have given some plausibility to the re- 
fection has been defeated, and that the presentation that but little reliance 
connection with the mother country was to be placed upon the loyalty of 
has been preserved. Lord Durham the entire population. Had Sir Fran- 
grossly disparages, and foully misrepre- cis not acted with decision, no oppor- 
sents the policy and the conduct of Sir tunity would have been afforded the 
Francis Head ; who, we are glad to people of manifesting their real senti- 
perceive, is about to publish his de- ments ; and Lord Durham’s statement, 
spatches to the government at home, or rather his insinuation, that they were 
by which the fulschood of this attack infected by a ae mania, might 
upon him will be made apparent. His be very generally believed. But his 
—— will have seen the light, profound and beautiful theory has been 
efore these pages meet the eyes of demolished, by all the facts that have 
our readers ; and our knowledge of his come to light, since the people really 
government, for the brief period during apprehended that their demagogues 
which he was in power, fully justify aimed at a separation from the mother 
us in believing that his case will be as country, and an incorporation of their 
strong as his conduct has been forbear- province with the United States; and 
ing. He suffered patiently all the Lord Durham will now scarcely pre- 
misrepresentations by which he was vail upon any one above the grade of 
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his own coal-heavers to listen to him, 
when he represents the republican 
equality of that country as exercising 
over the Upper Canadians a sort of 
siren fascination, They know ita little 
better than Ae does ; and thanks to Sir 
Francis Head, who did not suffer them 
to be taken by surprise, they have 
evinced their determination to stand by 
the mother country as Jong as it stands 
by them, in a manver that will uot again 
invite their republican neighbours to 
disturb their tranquillity by specuiating 
upon their disaffection. 

But we do not conceal from ourselves 
that our noble colonies are in imminent 
danger. The deranged and ayitated 
state of Great Britain since the passing 
of the reform bill, indeed, we would 
say since the admission of Papists to 
political power, has given a fearful 
ascendency to the demagogue and the 
mountebank in the national councils, 


been felt in the colonies in a way that 
causes sad misgiving in the hearts of 
the most devoted loyalists, and inspires 
with hope and confidence the turbulent 
and the disatlected. We believe, that 
within the last ten years, there have 
been at least eight chanzes in the colo. 
nial office, and all involving such vari. 
ance in the measures of government, 
as forbade the hope that any settled or 
digested plan could be entered upon 
with uny reasonable prospect of being 
persevered in.* Indeed, the only prin. 
ciple, if principle it might be called, 
which can be discerned in the uncer. 
tain and vaccillating policy of our colo. 
nial office, is that of weak or rash con. 
cession to demands, which should have 
been, in most instances, determinedly 
resisted. Great Britain should have 
made its power apparent, if it were 
only that its graces might be felt 
and acknowledged. Grievance-mongers 





and enabled an unprincipled junta, should be discountenanced, in order 
consisting of the dregs of every faction, that grievances might be fully redress. 
to keep possession of the helm of state, ed, and the well-being of the colony re- 
notwithstanding blunders and disasters, conciled with the maintenance of that 
sins of omission, and sins of commis- paramount authority that was necessary 
sion, which, in former and better times, to preserve the integrity of the empire, 
would have been as the death-warrant How far it may now be possible to 
of any administration. All this has recur to a sound principle of colonial 





* The following extract from a report from the House of Assembly in Upper 
Canada, puts the evils of the present system in a very clear and very strong point of 
view; having spoken of the frequent change ef governors within the last few 
years, they observe that it is more than can reasonably be expected from human 
sagacity, that “any man, or set of men, should always decide in an unexceptionable 
manner on subjects that have their origin thousands of miles from the seat of the 
imperial government, where they reside, and of which they have no personal know. 
ledge whatever, and therefore wrong may be often done to individuals, or a false 
view taken of some important political question, that in the end may throw a whole 
community into difficulty and dissension, not from the absence of the most anxious 
desire to do right, but from an imperfect knowledge of facts upon which to form an 
opinion. 

c To these objections,” adds the report, “it may be answered, that although the 
chief secretary of state retires with a change of ministers, the under secretaries (or 
at least one of them) and the other subordinate officers of the department, remain 
and hold their offices permanently, and therefore information upon all subjects can 
be readily imparted to the superior, by the gentlemen who are thus retained ; and it 
may be admitted that the knowledge of this fact ought to lessen the force of the 
objections that rest on other grounds; but it cannot be disguised that there isa 
growing impatience and unwillingness on the part of the colomists, especially in these 
extensive provinces, to have the measures of government, whcther connected with 
their general system of government, leyislation, or patronage, controlled by persons 
who are utter strangers to them, not responsible in any way to themselves or the 
British parliament, and who, perhaps, being advanced to their office from length of 
service, or other like cause, are not regarded as competent (perhaps unjustly) to 
manage and direct measures which they (the colonists) deem of vital importance. 
Much of this feeling may be traced to pride; bat it is a pride that springs from an 
honourable and Jaudable feeling, and always accompanies self-respect, true patriotism, 
and love of country, and it therefore ouzht not to be disregarded, nor should any 
attempt be made to lessen or control it, if it were possible todoso, But the im- 
perfection that exists in the system of colonial government that prevails in England, 
is rendered more apparent by the want of that confidence that ought to be reposed 
in the distinguished officers, who from time to time are commissioned as governors to 
different colonies, than by any other fact that can be distinctly pointed out.” 
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government, it would be impossible for 
us to say, umid the multiplied em- 
barrassments in which the wisest men 
would find themselves involved, if they 
succeeded at the present moment in 
forming an administration, But of that 
we see no present grounds of hope. 
The ex-governor and the ministers 
would seem to have made up their dit- 
ferences ; and all the threatened expo- 
sures, which were so loudly vaunted, 
are to evaporate in smoke; each party 
finding it expedient to make conces- 
gion to the other; the one forthe sake 
of retaining power, the other for the 
purpose of indulging a splenetic pride, 
aud gratifying an imperious resent- 
ment, 

Meanwhile, the country looks, with 
an apathy that is perfectly astounding, 
at this awfully perilous condition of the 
empire. She sees all her truly great 
men, all the men of European reputa- 
tion, under the ban of a popular inter- 
dict, ostracised, as it were, from the 
national councils, and the places which 
they should occupy, filled by those, of 
whom it is saying but little to say, that, 
in a better state of things, if their want 
of principle did not utterly disqualify 
them for the possession of office, their 
insignificance would be utterly unen- 
durable. She sees her noble colonies 
rent and torn by divisions which are 
only exasperated by the perverse at- 
tempts which are made to heul them. 
She sees lreland convulsed, and her 
possessions in the eust endangered. 
She sees discontent and sedition taking 
fast hold of her population at home, 
and preparing them to act a part in the 
coming crisis, by which, it is quite 
within the course of possible occur- 
rences, she might be humbled in the 
dust hefore an invading’ enemy. And 
yet, she is silent! Or, there is no such 
manifestation of public feeling as should 
cause her guilty ministers to tremble in 
their seats of power, and apprehend 
her righteous indignation! How hap- 
pens this? England used to be alive 
to national disasters or disgrace. 
We well remember the time when her 
fierce displeasure was widely mani- 
fested, if less of honour or of advantage 
than she deemed herself entitled to 
expect, resulted from some of her bril- 
liant victories. We well remember the 
convention of Cintra, when, because 
his victory was not more complete, the 
conqueror warrowly escaped condem- 
nation! But now, we may be over- 
reached, and insulted, and menaced 
by Russia ; rebellion may stalk abroad 





in our colonies ; our commercial relae 
tions may be deranged by the wanton 
aggression of France upon a peaceful 
state with whom we carried on a pro- 
fitable intercourse ; our whole system 
of government, both internal and ex- 
ternal, may be marked feebleness and 
incapacity, to a degree that degrades us 
in the scale of nations; and yet, the 
people of this great empire seem to 
lie under all this, as thongh they were 
oppressed by some horrid uight-mare, 
which filled them, indeed, with dismay, 
but disabled them from making any 
effort by which they might be pro- 
tected ayainst the apprehended danger. 
How is it that we are thus spell-bound ; 
and that loss, and disgrace, and humi- 
liation, and danger, are not sufficient 
to rouse us to an effort, by which 
we might disencumber ourselves of an 
incubus administration ? — Is it that our 
dangers are so mavy and so imminent, 
that we are confounded by them, and 
know not whither to turn for delive- 
rance ? Or does it arise from an ob- 
sequious deference, reciprocally inter- 
changed between the Conservative 
leaders and the people ; the one waits 
ing for an impulse from below, the other 
expecting directions from above? We 
know not. We only know the fact, 
that Great Britain stands upon the 
verge of a precipice, and that the mags 
nitude of her peril seems to be wholly 
unfelt by those who should put her 
upon her guard against it. 

But let us look for a moment at 
Lord Durham's own description of the 
colony, from which he has so latel 
returned ; and whieh the policy whic 
he has pursued, and the measures which 
he recommends, could have been no 
other effect than that of separating 
from the mother country for ever : 


« These interests ate indeed of great 
magnitude; and on the course which 
your majesty and your parliament may 
adopt with respect to the North Ameri- 
can colonies will depend the future desti- 
nies, net only of a million and a half of 
your majesty's subjects who at present 
inhabit those provinces, but of that vast 
population which these ample and fertile 
territories are fit and destined hereafter 
tosupport, No portion of the American 
continent possesses greater natural re- 
sources for the maintenance of large and 
flourishing communities. An almost 
boundless range of the richest soil still 
remains unsettled, and may be rendered 
available for the purposes of agriculture. 
The wealth of inexhaustible forests of 
the best timber in America, and of ex- 
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tensive regions of the most valuable mi- 
nerals, have as yet been scarcely touched. 
Along the whole line of sea-coast, around 
each island, and in every river, are to be 
found the greatest and richest fisheries in 
the world. The best fuel and the most 
abundant water-power are available for 
the coarser manufactures, for which an 
easy and certain market will be found. 
Trade with other continents is favoured 
by the possession of a large number of 
safe and spacious harbours; long, deep, 
and numerous rivers, and vast inland seas, 
supply the means of easy intercourse ; and 
the structure of the country generally 
affords the utmost facility for every spe- 
cies of communication by land. Un- 
bounded materials of agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing industry are 
there; it depends upon the present deci- 
sion of the imperial legislature to deter- 
mine for whose benefit they are to be 
rendered available. The country which 
has founded and maintained these colonies 
at a vast expense of blood and treasure, 
may justly expect its compensation in 
turning their unappropriated resources to 
the account of its own redundant popu- 
lation; they are the rightful patrimony 
of the English people, the ample appanage 
which God and nature have set aside in 
the new world for those whose lot has 
assigned them but insufficient portions in 
the old. Under wise and free institu- 
tions, these great advantages may yet be 
secured to your majesty’s subjects; and 
a connexion secured by the link of kin- 
dred origin and mutual benefits may con- 
tinue to bind to the British empire the 
ample territories of its North American 
provinces, and the large and flourishing 
population by which they will assuredly 
be filled.” 

« The population of the country,” the 
author of the “clock maker,” tell us, 
« may be estimated at little short of two 
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millions; while the export trade to it ex. 
ceeds that to Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and France, collec. 
tively; and nearly equals that to the 
United States, the most commercial coun. 
try in the world next to Great Britain, 
In carrying on this trade, about seven 
thousand vessels are employed; the ton. 
age of those inwards and outwards, being 
each way very nearly 1,000,000 tons an. 
nually either to Great Britain or her other 
colonies ; all of them, be it remembered, 
navigated by her own seamen, and em- 
ploying British capital ; and seven-eighths 
of the whole produce so transported being 
paid for in labour to her own people ; and 
all the profits, and agencies, and broker- 
ages of this enormous trade divided among 
her own subjects. CAN THE POSSIBLE 
LOSS OF SUCH A TRADE BE CONTEMPLATED 
WITHOUT APPREHENDING CONSEQUENCES 
SERIOUS 70 THE MANUFACTURING INTE- 
RESTS, AND PREJUDICIAL TO NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY ? 

«In four years, not less than £300,000 
has been paid by emigrants, as passage 
money, to her ship-owners; and if, out 
of the number of 170,000, who emigrated 
during that period, only 20,000 had be- 
come burdensome at home, and had cost 
their parishes only £4a head per annum, 
the expenses to the community (which 
have been saved) would have been 
£320,000 ! 

**SucH ARE THE INTERESTS NOW AT 
STAKE, AND WHICH YOU ARE CALLED ON 
TO SURRENDER !” 


Ay, and surrendered .they will be 
unless men very different from those 
at present in power very soon succeed 
to the helm of affairs. And even that 
will be but a small part of the purchase 
which we shall have paid for the bles- 
sings and the privileges of our reform- 
ing legislation! 
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THE FRIARS OF BERWICK. 
4 SCOTTISH STORY IN ENGLISH RHYME,* 


A pleasant story *twas my chance to read 

Of things that happed in Berwick-upon-Tweed : 

A seaport town it 1s of ancient fame, 

Where princely merchants dwell, and knights of name ; 
And éourteous ladies, fair of form and face, 

And gallants gay, to win such ladies’ grace ; 

And well is Berwick walled about with stone, 

And dikes and double-ditches round it thrown ; 

And Berwick castle is a place of strength, 

With towers and turrets, bastions, and the length 

Of moat and mound;—and where the river flows 
Below its walls, and the sea comes and goes, 

Its sure defence, at will, the heavy drawbridge rose. 
The citadel, thus flanked and fortified, 

Could look on enemies with scorn and pride ; 

And glorious histories, in annals old, 

Of the proud hearts that guarded it are told. 

Of all the goodly towns where I have been, 

This was the best and fairest to be seen : 

Town, towers, sea, river, castle, good green land, 
And the high walls above the town that stand— 
The Church of the Great Cross ;—the Maison Dieu ;~ 
And Houses of the Friars of every hue ; 

White Jacobins, Franciscans Gray and White, 

The Augustinian and the Carmelite, 

With black Dominicans and Minors sleek : 

The old philosopher, who wont to seek 

A good man at noonday, with torch on fire, 

Could not have missed him sure, where, shake a briar 
Or bush, and you dislodge some sort of friar ! 


Forth to the uplands, on a may-morn bright, 
Together journey two of Orders White : 
In ill-assorted pairs are rabbits sold— 
Tender with tough, a young one with an old. 
Thus Benedictine sisters walk abroad, 
And thus the friars I tell of, took the road. 
Robert was young and hale, and hot of blood, 
And for old Allan carried clothes and hood, 
And all their gear—for he was light of limb, 
And gay of heart, and the work fell on him. 


The hours flew swiftly, as our comrades went 
Thro’ every grange that paid the abbey rent. 
The labours of their mission they divide ; 

The cares of stewardship were Allan’s pride, 
While Robert was the friend and spiritual guide. 


Now noon and three hours after noon are past, 
To reach their home to-night, methinks they must move fast— 


* The original is printed in Sibbald’s, Pinkerton’s, and in most collections of old 
Scotch poetry. The best copy is in David Laing’s admirable edition of Dunbar— 
Edinburgh, 1834. The popularity of the story in Scotland has led us to tell it in 
English. Of a poem that seems to have been very much circulated in manuscript it 


is not surprising that the printed editions greatly differ. We have not adhered very 
closely to any. , ’ 
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And now the sun is sunk, and star on star 

Blinks out, as near the old town gates they are, 

Just at an inn, where travellers make repair— 

A pleasant house it is—I know none gayer— 
The host a courteous man—the hostess fresh and fair! 
And Allan murmured, shall we rest us here 

A little while, and bless the good wife’s cheer ? 

And Robert, for the goodman of the house 
Inquiring, by the dame, was answered thus— 

“ He is from home—he went on Wednesday morn 
To a far farm to purchase hay and corn.” 

“ Heaven keep his path, and bless him from all bale, 
And fill us, landlady, a stoup of ale.” 

She filled the stoup, and bread she brought, and cheese, 
They ate, and drank, and loitered at their ease ; 
And blythe are both, and merry tales they tell, 
When suddeuly out rings the night-prayer bell 

Of their own abbey. Now the gates are fast, 

And who but our two brothers stare aghust ? 

Of the goodwife a lodging for the night 

They humbly crave, and are refused outright— 
“What! friars to harbour in the house with me, 
And Simon out—O benedicite ! 

What would the goodman thiuk, in such a case, 
But in his absence I abused his place ? 

Ah, sweet St. Mary! save me from disgrace.” 

“ The night is wild —the bell hath ceased to toll, 
And if we perish, be it on your soul. 

The cuse is such as, sore against our will, 

Leaves us no choice, and keeps us with you still.” 
Some pity smote her, and her heart grew soft— 

“ Lie, if it must be so, upon the loft ; 

And now good-night, for, till my husband dear 
Returns, no friar finds home or harbour here.” 


Thro’ a trap-door they squeeze them, an: she spread 
A blanket on the straw that was to be their bed. 
This done, she down descends without delay, 

Shuts the trap-door, and draws the stair away. 

Friar Allan reckoned all his beads arizht, 

And sank to sleep—Friar Robert waked that night. 


Slow following where the maid demurely led, 


Oh! who is now at ease but Alison ? 
The triars, of whom she had such fears, are gone, 
And she expects her own tried friend friar genet 
A stately man was John, a tall Black Friar, 

Than any of his monks two inches hizher, t 
And of his abbey John that year was Prior ; 

As from the kitchen coal the diamond gem, 

As steel from iron differed he from them ; 

Meet such a figure in a savage place, 

And he would seem the chieftain of his race. 

A wild strange boy from Irish hills he came, 

Had at St. Andrew's his half-hour of fame, 
But close and cunning grew as he grew tame. 
Silver and gold had Joha, I know not how— 
Friars, one and all, make poverty a vow ; 

But to interpret vows that some men make 

Were too much trouble on myself to take ; 
Besides, the story that I have to tell 

Is of a vow he kept that night right well. 
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I am—ah me !—a layman poor and plain— 
Have never read at Paris or Louvaine ; 

Aquinas is too hard for my poor brain ; 

I tell you John’s own reasoning—“ sure,” said he, 
“ He who hath nothing lives in poverty, 

And since I entered this religious life, 

I nothing have—my frock—my cowl—my knife 
Are no more mine, than is this poor man’s wife; 
Frock, cowl, and knife the convent’s are, I wis, 
Their’s all and each, as Simon's wife is his : 
Another's trees for me their fruit produce, 

Mine only is the unabiding use ; 

Sweet are the apples of unother’s trees, 

And sweet the honey of another's bees ; 

And sweet it is to climb another's stair, 

And sweet the welcome of the good wife there!” 


Feared by the brethren black of Benedict, 
Was their lord prior—a man severe and strict—~ 
Proud was his port—he loved to walk alone, 
And ever by a door-way all his own, 
At his free-will walked in and out unknown : 
*T was said in magic that his studies lay, ? 
That phantom shapes would oft, at cluse of day, 
To lone, wild wood-walks beckon him away. , 


And him doth Alison expect to night ; 
And Madge her lassie makes the hearth burn bright ; 
Swift on the spit are two fat capons screwed, 
And on the fire two rabbits, fat and good; 
Then to her maiden doth she say in haste, 
“ Keep turning them with care, and as you turn them baste.” 


Leave we the maid to follow Alison, 
Who to her chamber and her glass is gone ; 
See on her head the snowy kerchief shine, 
See her red kirtle,—silk and silver twine ; 
And every thing she wears is red and rich ; 
Look at her fingers with two rings on each ! 
She turns and looks, and turns and looks again, 
As proud as is a peacock of his train : 
Now spreads the board with cloth of costly green, 
And napery over it, and napkins clean ; 
And to the door-way, ever und anon, 
Restless she goes—why tarries friar John ? 


He comes—he comes—bright looks and words of cheer 
Give the Black Friar his happy welcome here ; 
And now his cow] and cloak he casts aside, 
“See, dearest, what our convent stores provide, 
Here be two flasks of good old Gascon wine, 
A gallon at the least as I divine, 
And here two partridges not two hours dead, 
And here a wicker dish of almond bread ; 
Abroad let Simon at his pleasure roam, 
We'll make ourselves, with his good leave, at home,” 


Them leave I to their smiles and speeches soft, 
And see how fare the White Friars on the loft. 
Friar Allan on his straw in quiet lies, 

Friar Robert wakes with jealous ears and eyes ; 
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Some vague suspicion of the good man’s wife 
Had past into his mind, and with his knife 

He carved a hole in the partition board, 

And looking through, the scene below explored ; 
John sitting like a prelate in his chair, 

While she beside him, with an angel’s air, 

Is whispering and making melody. 

And now the supper ready is, and she 

Rises and spreads the board—her pleasant task— 
And places near the abbot’s hand the flask. 

Then hark! the good man knocking loud and fast, 





They hear his voice—they start—they stare aghast, 
And thus dame Alison exclaims at last : 


“I'll pay him yet for this ; but now ’tis best ' 
To lie concealed, till he shall be at rest ; 
—Hide in the trough within—it held a boll 
Of meal when last we baked—lie there, sweet soul ! 
Lie quiet there,” she said, and went her way, 
While he moans low within, “ah well-a-day ; 
Alas! what shall I do unhappy prior!” 
“ Off with the meat—quick—girl,—out with the fire : 
Fast—faster—maid—and let there be no trace 
Of ale, or wine, or wild-fowl in the place.” 
Bustles her maid, and she without delay 
Disrobes herself of all her fine array. 


In bed, asleep, is mistress Alison, 
And Simon at the door still knocking on— 
“ Undo the door ; wake, Alison, awake ; 
Undo the door for sweet St. Stephen’s sake.” 
“ Who calls me thus, and by my christened name ? 
Away with thee—away bold man—for shame : 
Simon is not at home ; and here no guest 
Shall, while the good man is away, have rest ; 
Go seek thee out some other hostelrie.” 
“ Undo the door, undo the door for me; 
Know you not who I am? a piteous case, 
Thus to bar out the master of the place!” 
“ And art thou Simon—hast thou had to wait— 
My own poor Simon—ah unhappy fate !— 
Who could have thought you would have come s0 late ?” 


The door is opened, and a light is brought, 
And she receives him as a good wife ought ; 
Weary and wet he is, and holds his hands 
To the cold hearth, and food and fire demands : 
“ Wife, bring me meat.” “ What! Meat? Why what a man— 
At such an hour.” “ Then cheese—bread—what you can.” 
“ Man, go to bed: for supper 'tis too late.” 
He will not go till he has drunk and ate : 
She spreads the table—salt she brings and bread— 
And hurries up coarse cow-heel and sheep’s head : 
“ Well, better men,” quoth Simon, “have worse cheer ; 
The ale’s not bad, were some good fellows here : 
Pledge me a cup yourself, old girl, I say :” 
Provoked and positive, she answered, “ Nay. 
*Twere fitter for you in your bed to be, 
Than bellowing for drink and company !” 


Friar Allan heard him from his bed of straw, 
And from his spying hole friar Robert saw, 
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And slily whispered, “brother Allan dear, 

Would that the good man knew that we are here ; 
*Twould cheer us up, and it might mend his cheer.” 
Friar Allan pacenal aloud, and Robert coughed ; : 
Quoth Simon, “are there men upon the loft ? 

Surely I heard a voice :” and then she said, 

“Tis but your own two friars that begged a bed ; 
Robert and poor old Allan—tired were they, 

Had walked with weary feet a length of way ; 

And thus far had they come, as evening fell, 

And heard too late their convent’s night-prayer bell.” 
“ Welcome they are,” quoth Simon ; “ bring them hither, 
Girl—call them—they and I will drink together.” 

“ What—good man—call them to a head of sheep, 
And cold coarse cow-heel—they would rather sleep.” 


But Simon has his way—the maid is sent 
To call the friars, who come incontinent. 
«“ This is but homely diet for a guest.” 
Quoth courteous Allan, “ homeliest fare is best.” 
And Simon sighed, “a crown of gold,” quoth he, 
“I'd give for meat and wine to cheer us three.” 
Friar Robert said, “ what drink, sir, would you crave ? 
Or what meat is it you desire to have ? 
For I am an adept in magic lore, 
Taught me at Paris, in the days of yore : 
Gladly for your's and for this lady’s sake, 
— Whose liberal kindness we to-night partake— 
I pledge you—but you must the secret keep— 
That I shall make you see, before you sleep, 
The best meat that the country can afford, 
And Gascon wine shall laugh upon the board ; 
If such there be within a hundred mile, 
It shall be with us in a little while.” 


The good man heard the boast with much surprise ; 
“ A pleasant joke,” said he, “1’d give my eyes 
To see this feat of yours before you part ; 
But is not magica forbidden art ?” 
“ Of that,” friar Robert said, “ take thou no heed, 
I'll take the sin on me, if there be need ; 
My magic’s lawful :” and the friar uprose, 
And to the middle of the floor he goes, 
Turns o’er his book, and reads therein a space, 
And to the east directs his thoughtful face, 
And bends like one who worships, and looks down 
And mutters from his book an orison : 
Full on the closet-door, where John reposed, 
His eyes, awakening from their trance, unclosed, 
And he sat down—cast back his hood and groaned— 
And like a madman rolled his eyes and moaned : 
Like one deep lost in thought, at times his look, 
And then with rapid lips he conned his book ; 
At times with both his hands would loudly clap ; 
At times with staring eyes would stand and gape ; 
Thrice to the south he turned and lowly bent, 
And the pale hostess trembled as he went 
Strait to the press, and gave it such a stroke, 
She thought the heart within her would have broke. 
“ O Sancte Jarlath audi me, qui clamo 
Quietus sis, Joannes de Tuamo, 
Sunt Lamb—jam—ham—res magné venerande 
Fer scopulum—fer poculum—scop. sacchari: poe. brandi. 
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Ham—Lamb—jam means good woman, without doubt, 
That you shall search the almery* about. 

Raise up your right hand high, and stretch it far, 

And bring to light the good things there that are ; 
There shall you find, if rightly I divine, 

Poc. Brand—that is, two flasks of Gascon wine, 

And ina wicker basket almond bread, 

And two plamp partridges, not three hours dead ; 
Two capons crammed, two rabbits nearly hot, 

And the two plovers must not be forgot.” 


What Robert's magic is, methinks she knows, 
And straitway to the almery she goes ; 
And, starting back in well-affected fear, 
Cries “ Benedicite, what have we here !” 
She blessed herself, and with a smile she said, 
“ What! wine! and partridges! and almond bread ! 
And all that in his book Friar Robert read ! 
A holy man hath come into our house! 
Saint upon earth, have mercy upon us! 
He is a holy man !—a blessed friar !” 
And Alice spreads the board, and trims the fire ; 
Brings bread, wine, capons, rabbits, partridge, plover, 
And all that she had ready for her lover. 


Old Allan smiled, as dish by dish appeared, 
And Simon wondered much, and much he feared. 
“ And is this wine ? are diamonds in the cup ? 
How the beads break and sparkle racing up !” 

He tastes in fear,—a deeper draught,—and thinks 
Some danger is in drinking—yet he drinks. 

Fast flies the Gascon wine among the three— 
Simon drinks deep, and Robert's wit flows free ; 
And thus our party drove the night away, 

In wine and song, and who more blest than they ? 


And Alison sits down by Simon’s side, 
And he spoke much, and little she replied. 
“ Oh, why should fear disquiet thus your heart, ‘ 
Magic like Robert’s is a lawful art ; 
A toast to the gay friar that gives the treat, 
And blesses with his presence the good meat.” 


Oh, when the absent heart is ill at ease, 
Small power hath mirth to cheer, or wit to please ; 
A sudden flush, as feverish fears prevail, 
Would light her cheek, and leave it ashy pale. 
At Robert oft she steals a trembling glance, 
And strives to read that baffling countenance. 
Little of hope or fear she gathers there, 

But yet the feeling is not quite despair. 

That Robert had seen all was more than plain ; 
But Robert was good-natured in the main. 

Such secrets, after all, are things that men 
Learn every day, and never tell again. 


At length quoth doubting Simon, “ What we eat 
And drink is surely wine, and bread, and meat. 


* Almery means a cupboard in the common language of most parts of England.— 
Chalmers’s Glossary to Lyndsay’s Works. 

Ambry, in the English law, was the name of the place where the arms, plate, and 
other things belonging to housekeeping, were kept.— Cowel, 
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If ’tis not very bread, like bread it looks— 
Heaven sends us meat wherever we get cooks, 
I fear some hellish witch or fairy elf 

Hath cooked this meat, or Beelzebub himself.” 
“ { have a page,” quoth Robert, “of my own, 
A serviceable imp who comes unknown ; 

Foul is his face by day, and seen at night 

In his own horrors he would blast thy sight 

If you would see him, it were surely wise 

That he his visage wrapped in some disguise— 
Say in what fashion is it your desire 

The devil shall come ¢” 


“Tn likeness of a friar— 
A friar of orders white, and us thou art.” 
« White is the emblem of the pure of heart, 
And his is black. It were a grievous case, 
And on our order would bring foul disgrace, 
If any such unworthy wight as he 
In our angelic habit men should see. 
Him will | raise in likeness of a friar, 
But black, as fits a limb of the Old Liar. 
Bide ye your time—your staff be in your band, 
And fear ye nothing—do as I command.” 


Then to the closet’s door, where lay Sir John, 

Hid in his trough, our conjuror moves right on, 
Aud in a master’s accents thus saith he : 

“Ha! foul fiend Hurlebas, I conjure thee, 

In hkeness of a friar, in habit black, 

Arise and leave the house, and come not back ; 
And touch uot this man’s limb, or this man’s life ; 
And touch not, | command thee, this man’s wife, 
See that thou injure nothing here, but leave 

The house ; draw both thy hands within thy sleeve ; 
Pull down thy cowl, and hide thy hideous face ; 
Thank heaven and me that thou hast gotten grace ; 
Black Friar, go, get thee to thy own warm nook— 
Make no delay here, nor behind thee look.” 


With that the friar, that in the trongh lay hid, 
Uprose, and all that Robert ordered did ; 
With heavy cheer and dreary countenance, 
He rose us one bewailing his sad chance, 
But yet full fast his black cowl o’er him drew, 
And, winged with terror, to the doorway flew. 
“ Strike at him, strike,” and Simon struck, but broke 
His staff and down he fell with his own stroke. 
By this the Black Friar down the stair is gone. 
Faster than feet can carry him, flies John— 
So fast he goes—his cowl drawn o’er his head— 
He sees not, poor man, where he ought to tread ; 
He missed the stair and tumbled, cope and cowl, 
Into a slough beside it, fetid, foul ; 
Forty feet broad it spread beside the stair 
A place to fill our hero with despair, 
Yet rose he up at last with habit nothing fair ; 
A dreary man upon his feet he stood, 
And made, thro’ mire, his way as best he could ; 
Dry stones ut last feel firm beneath his hand, 
And on the wall Friar John makes safe his stand, 
And down he leaps, and is on good green land. 
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Free is he now—the happiest of men, 


But scarce will seek such happiness again. 


Fallen Simon on the floor with bloody head, 
Is stretched a helpless log, and all but dead ; 


And Robert raised him up, and to the door, 

Where the fresh wind breathed cool, the goodman bore : 
With the cold night wind breathing on his face, 
Mine host recovered in a little space ; 

And now Friar Robert questions of him fast, 

What ailed him so—why was he thus aghast ? 

And still his answer was, “I do not know— 

The Black Friar’s hand it was that struck the blow.” 
Make merry, man—the worst is now away— 

“ Make merry with good right, for now you may. 
The incubus is gone, and all is well— 

I saw the fellow floundering where he fell ; 

But let him go, he was a graceless guest, 

And boune you to your bed, for it is best.” 


Thus Simon's head was broken on the stone, 
And scars like ends of horn are on it grown ; 
And o’er the stair fell John, heels over head, 
And found a softer birth than Simon’s bed ; 
And Robert got his a by his skill ; 


And bawked is Alice 


awder of her will ; 


And lest such things as these again befall, 


Heaven from our wives keep Friars, and help us all ! 


NeEaRLy ten years have now elapsed 
since the first railroad in the British 
empire was opened. In Ireland we 
have as yet but six miles of railroad 
formed. England has accomplished 
gigantic undertakings of this kind, con- 
necting together her remote towns— 
bringing Liverpool within ten hours’ 
drive of London, and making Birming- 
ham almost the manufacturing suburb 
of her great metropolis. New railways 
are proceeding in every direction of 
the country—immense sums are sub- 
scribed for their construction—and it 
seemed as if in good earnest the whole 
available enterprise and capital of that 
country were setting itself to convert 
the old-fashioned roads, along which 
our fathers were content to jog at the 
rate of four miles, and we ourselves to 
be whirled at the rate of ten, into 
the new species of highways, along 
which a power unknown to our fathers 
is to hurry us with a rapidity to which 
it is impossible to assign the limits, 
In Ireland our conduct has been highly 
characteristic of the nation—we have 
talked a great deal, and done nothing—- 
we have had our meetings to support 
private enterprise, and our meetings 
to make of government the modest 
request, that they should obligingly 
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make our railways at the public cost of 
the empire ; but, with the exception 
of our six miles of railway, from Dub- 
lin to Kingstown, we have done lite- 
rally nothing. 

It is worth while to compare the 
proceedings with regard to railways in 
the two countries. In England the 
observer will find but little public ex- 
citement on the subject—few, if any, 
great public meetings—but little dis- 
cussion in their public journals—and 
the railways made. The mighty power 
has been extending its conquests si- 
lently, and almost unnoticed. The 
struggles it has excited have been con- 
fined to the contests before the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons; 
and the people at large appeared no 
more to trouble themselves about 
railway politics, than by} showing a 
preference for the railways when made 
over the old stuge-coaches. 

In Ireland, however, what a turmoil 
has been excited—how much eloquence 
spent—how much ill-feeling created— 
government emissaries have been sent 
to agitate the country on one side— 
gentlemen opposed to government views 
have gone out to agitate it on the other, 
Requisitions have been. signed, and 
meetings convened. Newspapers have 
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had their columns filled with angry 
discussions, The whole country seems 
to have been excited on the subject, 
and yet not a single line of railway, 
with the exception we have noticed, 
has been made. 

These differences between the two 
countries will strike the curious ob- 
server as worthy of remark. Perhaps 
he may also think it worthy of note, 
that there is an other curious distinc- 
tion between the two countries in rela- 
tion to this subject. Ireland has had a 
government commission sitting, at an enor- 
mous expense to the nation—England 
has had none. 

The moral of the whole contrast is 
two-fold. It teaches the difference 
between the sober, steady, and quiet 
energy of business, and the noisy ebul- 
lition of unpractical but excited zeal. 
It teaches also the difference between 
the efforts of commercial enterprise and 
the movements of government-seekers 
for a job. 

Deeply anxious for the introduction 
of railways into [reland, believing that 
there exists in this country abundant 
traffic in many directions to support 
them, and confident that the resources 
which they would develope are im- 
mense and almost incalculable, we bit- 
terly regret that ever government 
cursed the country by its interference. 

To the ill advised appointment of the 
railway commission we owe it that we 
have made no progress whatever in 
railways in Ireland. Government 
spread their wings of protection over 
railway enterprise, (the metaphor is a 
favourite one with their advocates,) 
but it was as the eagle spreads his 
wings over his prey. It may be well 
however, to give a short sketch of the 
history of railway speculations in Ire- 
land. 

We all remember the excitement, we 
had almost said the mania, which ex- 
isted a few years ago on the subject of 
railroads. The expectations of the pro- 
fit to be realised from these undertak- 
ings, were, no doubt, in some instances, 
extravagant ; although in many, expe- 
rience, has shown that they were nearer 
the truth than many persons were dis- 
posed to believe. The check which 
the spirit of speculation has received, 
has not been from disappointment in 
the income of the actually made ruail- 
ways, but from the unfortunate derange- 
ment in the money market towards the 
end of 1836, which of course depressed 

the shure market, and disappointed the 
hopes of those who had taken shares, 
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not to hold but to trade on. It is im- 
portant to bear this in mind, since the 
check given to railway speculation is 
too often adduced as a proof that it 
has failed. 

Be this as it may, however, the spirit 
of speculation extended to Ireland. 
Various railways were projected, and 
acts of parliament actually obtained for 
several, and all seemed to promise fair, 
that by the usual and legitimate course 
of enterprise, this country would not 
be left behind England in the progress 
of railway improvement. English ca- 
pital was of course the principal contri- 
bution to the projected railways; but 
Ireland furnished her fair quota; and 
nothing seemed likely to prevent the 
experiment being made as to the capa- 
bilities of Ireland to support railways. 


It was at this time that the unfortu- 
nate contest took place between the 
two competing lines from Dublin to 
Drogheda—a contest which, we believe, 
in its origin was a struggle, in its enda 
compromise between two rival attor- 
neys, and neither in the struggle nor 
the compromise, were the interests of 
either shareholders or the public much 
attended to. 


* Quicquind delirant reges plicterantur Achivi.” 


The attorneys fought their battles 
at the shareholders’ expense; and 
after a costly and profitless contest, 
in which large sums of money were 
wasted on both sides, the differences 
were terminated by an agreement, of 
which we believe the principal stipula- 
tion was, that the attorneys on both 
sides, the real belligerent parties, should 
pocket their costs. 

Had the evil ended with the mere 
waste of money, which this contest in- 
volved, it would have been well. But 
the mischief was too flagrant to escape 
notice, and it brought upon usa remedy 
worse than the disease. To prevent 
in future the ruinous expenses of com- 
peting lines, a royal commission was 
issued to report on the most cligible 
lines, and when once a line had been 
sanctioned by the authority of this 
commission, it was supposed, and rea- 
sonably supposed, that no competition 
would be attempted. This commission 
was confined to Ireland, although a 
yarallel case to the Drogheda existed 
in the Brighton in the sister country. 
It was stated, we believe, that though 
Englishmen could very well bear the 
expense of a parliamentary contest, we 
Irish were too poor to be permitted to 
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throw away our money on such costly 
amusement—even though the result 
might be, as in the case of the Drog- 
heda company, the gratification of the 
taste for litigation of our attorneys, 

This important circumstance ha 
not, we apprehend, been sufficiently 
noticed in the course of the controversy 
relating to the Commissioner's Report. 
The avowed object of the issuing of the 
commission was not by any means to 
interfere with private enterprise, but 
simply to prevent it interfering with 
itself. Where two companies prepared 
lines, one only of which evidently ought 
to be made, it was hoped that the re- 
searches of the commissioners would 
furnish a means of deciding their differ- 
euces less costly than un appeal to the 
tribunal of a select committee. 

In support of our assertion, that 
such was the avowed object of the 
commission, we refer to the statements 
made in parliament at the time. The 
prevention of competition, and its con- 
sequent litigation, was an object which 
recent examples had proved too de- 
sirable for any one to think of oppos- 
ing. So far from interfering with pri- 
vate enterprise, the commission was 
apparently a step towards that which 
would be the first duty of the govern- 
ment in its encouragement—namely, 
the saving the enormous expense of 
the preliminary parliamentary proceed- 
ings. 

Such were the spurious pretences 
under which the Irish railway commis- 
sion was issued, We shall see in the 
sequel to what uses it was applied. 

The death of the late king made 
necessary a renewal of the commission, 
and afforded an opportunity for a piece 
of trickery which ought not to be 
contenbal. By a dexterous alteration 
in the wording of the commission, the 
objects of it were changed. Their new 
directions were made tu be to report 
on the best lines of railways in Ircland ; 
omitting altogether all allusion to the 
joint stock companies, which the first 
commission had desired them expressly 
to assist. We do not hesitate to say 
that this fraudulent, because clandes- 
tine alteration in the terms of the com- 
mission, is a very high offence in the 
ministers who assented to it. The first 
commission was issued with the sanc- 
tion of both houses of parliament with 
the objects we have stated—it was a 
fraud upon parliament and the country, 
secretly to apply that sanction to ob- 
‘ects not only totally different but op- 
posed. 


[March 


Wherever there is concealment we 
always suspect fraud ; and could the 
secret history of the fabrication of the 
report be laid open to the public, it 
would be found that the proceedings 
of the commissioners was quite in keep. 
ing with this clandestine ulteration of 
their authority. After many and most 
vexatious delays,a report wasat lust pre. 
sented to purliament, discouraging rail. 
way speculation in Ireland altogether, 
and representing it as so bad a thing, 
that it ought to be given up altogether 
into the hands of certain parties, friends 
of the commissioners, who being most 
disinterested gentlemen, aud we believe 
either quakers or attorneys to boot, 
were ready to make railways in Ireland, 
not for their own profit, but their coun. 
try’s good. A body so disinterested 
ought certainly to have a monopoly ; 
and like all disinterested people, they 
could expect uothing less than an ex. 
clusive privilege of fleecing the public, 

It was necessary for this purpose, 
that all existing companies should be 
put down, and it was accordingly dis- 
covered, that every single line of rail. 
way projected in Ireland, ran ina wrong 
direction, All the engineers had gone 
wofully astray—even the engineer to 
the commissioners himself. If the line 
already projected ran along a flat, the 
commissioners recommended a parallel 
one, which would have the slight ad- 
vantage of several steep ascents, A 
line to the western coast had been pro- 
jected to cross the Shannon ; and to 
avoid the tremendous expense of this, 
the commissioners recommended a line 
tothe south west,crossing an unsheltered 
bay ofthe Atlantic, about seventy feet 
deep, at a cost which would bridge the 
Shannon seven times. There was not, 
however, a single line for the carry- 
ing of which a company had been 
formed, which the commissioners did 
not condemn—in some instances with- 
out any substitute, in others proposing 
competing lines, but in every single in- 
stance, putting a stop, as far as their 
efforts could, to the competition, and 
then to keep all further competition 
from the field, declaring that three and 
a half per cent. was the limit of the 
profit to be expected from railways in 
Ireland. 

The report of the commissioners 
had thus a doubly ruinous effect on 
the progress of railway enterprise. By 
projecting new lines, directly to com- 
pete with every line sanctioned by act 
of parliament, they made it impossible 
for the companies, who had obtained 
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their acts in common prudence to pro- 
ceed, with the thought of a parallel line 
staring them in the face. By their de 
claration as to the amount of returns 
to be expected, they put a negative 
upon the vesting of any further capital 
in such undertakings—for with the ex- 
ception of the disinterested body of 
capitalists, whom the commissioners 
have discovered ready to execute rail- 
ways, not for their own, but the public 
good, we hear of no person who would 
embark his money in a railway specula- 
tion, of which the ultimate return is to 
be, but three and a half per cent. 

It was perfectly clear at the same 
time, from the commissioners’ report, 
that they calculated on the construction 
of the lines which they recommended 
by a private company. This grand 
project was to combine into one system 
of management, the railways of Ireland. 
But that management was to be in the 
hands of a commercial company, to 
whom certain facilities were to be se- 
cured, and on whom certain advantages 
were to be conferred. 

We stop not now to inquire into the 
wisdom or the policy of such a pro- 
ceeding. The spirit of the age is not 
in favour of monopolies—but, it is un- 
qnestionably true, that in many of the 
adventures, by which Britain’s com- 
mercial greatness, has been most advan- 
ced—advantages have been in the first 
instance secured to those embarking 
inthem. And it was no doubt a fair 
subject for inquiry, whether it might not 
be prudent to confer on one company 
formed for the purpose of promoting 
railways in Ireland, extraordinary privi- 
leges and powers. 

The report of the commissioners, 
however, came before the — with 
many circumstances calculated to ex- 
cite both prejudice and suspicion. In 
the first place, no regard whatever was 
paid to the vested interests “of those 
who had already embarked their money 
on the faith of an act of parliament— 
and in every single instance, where 
lines of railway were pre-occupied, they 
were condemhed—in the case of the 
Drogheda and Kilkenny, by the recom- 
mendation of competing Hees, which 
were, it is now generally admitted, in- 
ferior to those they were intended to 
supersede—in the case of the line to 
the west, where it was not possible to 


suggest a rival line, by an unqualified 
condemnation of the project of a railway 
to Connaught altogether. 

Many persons began thus to suspect, 
that the first object of the commis- 
sioners had been the establishment of 
the monopoly alluded to, and that their 
recommendation of particular lines, and 
their censures upon others, were influ- 
enced more by a reference to this—than 
by the abstract merits, or demerits of 
the lines. 

These suspicions were strengthened 
by some other curious discoveries, 
Some early printed copies of the report, 
were found to contain a note, which on 
second thoughts, had been suppressed, 
a note which actually went the length 
of naming the parties, «ho were to be 
chartered as the great railway company 
for lreland.* The evidence of several 
of the commissioners, was atduced 
in favour of the lines condemned 
by their report—and errors so gross as 
hardly to be the result of accident, were 
shewn in the calculations. Public at- 
tention began to be turned to the sub- 
ject, and public opinion began to pro- 
nounce that the report belonged to a 
certain class of transactions unfortu- 
nately too wellknown in Ireland—by 
the classic title of “ jobs.” 

The change in the wording of the 
commission, was now detected and ex- 
posed. Mr. Dwyer, a barrister of great 
acuteness and untiring energy, hap- 
pened, we believe, to be interested in 
some of the lines, which the commis- 
sioners had condemned. He it was 
who first discovered the suspicious al- 
teration, and he used his discovery 
with unsparing and terrible effect. At 
the same time, the engineering errors 
of the report were ably pointed out in 
the several professional publication— 
and public opinion was unequivocally 
expressed against the report. 

The grand error of the commission- 
ers was, however, unquestionably, their 
treatment of the west. Of all posi- 
tions in the country, Athlone is the 
one which naturally suggests itself as 
the terminus of a railway from the me- 
tropolis. The key of the great pro- 
vince of Connaught, and of the navi- 
gation of the river Shannon—at the 
central point of the entire is level, and 
forming the passage to the entire of 
the west, and a great portion of the 





* This note was first made public in the columns of the Dublin Evening Mail, as 
the existence of a copy of the report containing any such note, has been denied, we 
take the liberty of mentioning, that there is a copy of the report containing the sup- 


pressed note, in our possession, 
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north-west and south-west of Ireland ; 
were there but one railway to be com- 
pleted in Ireland, every person would 
naturally say that one should be made 
to Athlone. With unparalleled ad- 
vantages in the physical structure of 
the country through which it must 
pass—its western terminus within a 
few miles, by water-carriage, of the 
Arigna mineral district, which the 
commissioners represent as the only 
depository of working coals in Ireland 
—a railway to Athlone presented ob- 
vious advantages of cheapness of work- 
ing, and of construction, and the traffic 
of great and populous districts, in a 
combination to which no other railway 
in Ireland could possibly pretend*. 

In the limited space which we are 
permitted for this article, we cannot 
enter into any of these questions at 
length, The allusions we have made 
are not for the purpose of reviv- 
ing a controversy on the subject. We 
have no doubt that the commissioners’ 
report, and all matters connected with 
it, will become the subject of early 
and searching parliamentary investiga- 
tion. In the meantime, we may be 

ermitted briefly to sum up our general 
impression of the subject. We trust 
that we will be cautious in going no 
farther than we have sure grounds to 
bear us out. 

It is quite evident, from the bare 
perusal of the report, that the favou- 
rite project of the commissioners was, 
if we may use the expression, to char- 
ter one great company to introduce 
railways into Ireland. Whatever opi- 
nion may be formed of this, as a mea- 
sure of economy, the entertaining of 
such a project argues nothing corrupt. 
Had this been openly and fairly re- 
commended, there were many reasons 
to be urged in its support ; and, 
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though upon mature deliberation we 
incline to an opinion adverse to such y 
measure, we can conceive nothing dis. 
creditable to the commissioners, had 
they plainly proposed it. 

But when we find that, though the 
whole tenor of the report plainly leads 
us to this conclusion, that conclusion 
is no where explicitly urged ; when we 
find that the profit of these undertak. 
ings is underrated, so as to deter en. 
terprise from the field ; when we find 
that certain parties were originally 
named as the trustees of this great 
charter, and this incautious avowal 
afterwards deliberately suppressed ; 
and when we find that the lines which 
had been already projected by inde. 
pendent parties were attempted to be 
crushed by calculations manifestly er. 
roneous ; we confess that we cannot 
disguise our apprehensions that all is 
not fair. 

The calculations as to the line to 
the west, at this moment present them- 
selves to our mind. The argument 
upon which the commissioners rest 
their opinion of the unprofitableness of 
this line is, that it would depend upon 
the passenger returns alone, because 
the canals would continue to take the 
entire traffic in goods. This, we con- 
fess, is a conclusion which it puzzles us 
to understand how it has been arrived 
at. By what process of undesigned 
blundering it has been adopted it is 
difficult to conceive, for it is one which 
the common sense of every one repu- 
diates. That the railway would never, 
in any instance, be preferred to the 
canal for the transmission of any spe- 
cies of merchandize, we cannot possi- 
bly believe ; our wonder is how ever 
the commissioners were induced to be- 
lieve it. Yet, upon this one as- 
sumption, for which they condescend 





* The line to Athlone, like the lines to Kilkenny and Drogheda, had been preoc- 


cupied by a company actually formed. If one half of what is asserted with regard 





to the conduct of the commissioners towards this line be true, their report deserves 
the most unqualified condemnation which it is possible for language to convey. 

We cannot pledge ourselves for the accuracy of the statements that have been 
made to us; but we have been told, that a strong recommendation of the line to 
Athlone was actually inserted in the report, and, a very short time previous to its 
appearance, (it is said after the report was actually printed, ) was suppressed, and an 
unqualified condemnation substituted. It is also said, that the directors of this com- 
pany are in possession of evidence to substantiate this before parliament. 

It has also been stated, and never contradicted, that during the preparation of the 
report, overtures were made to the parties who had obtained possession of the line 
to Athlone, to give it over into the hands of the parties to whom the celebrated 
note proposed to consign all the railways in Ireland; these overtures were refused, 

If these facts be satisfactorily established, as we are credibly informed they can be, 


they will ge far to justify the most vehement invective with which the commissioners 
have been assailed. —- 
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to give no proof, the commissioners 
roceed to declare that no railway 
should run to the west. 

This may serve as a specimen of the 

unds upon which they rest their 
assertions. Amid a mass of publica- 
tions before us, we find a“ Report from 
the directors of the Great Central 
Railway Company,” commenting upon 
this assertion of the commissioners, in 
which it is refuted by the statement 
that upwards of 20,00 tons of mer- 
chandize are at present conveyed by 
the common road-carriers, in prefe- 
rence to the canals, along the road 
from Athlone to Dublin, a statement 
to which any person of experience, 
who is acquainted with the country, 
will give abundant confirmation. 

We have referred to this because it 
is decisive on the subject. The ques- 
tion then recurs—were the commis- 
sioners ignorant of the existence of 
this traffic, when they sut down to 
condemn a whole province to exclusion 
from the benefit of railway intercourse, 
or knowing it, did they, with that know- 
ledge, put their hands to the report 
asserting the contrary. To suppose 
that they took no pains to make them- 
selves acquainted with the facts on 
which they so dogmatically pronounc- 
ed, is to make a supposition only less 
disgraceful than that which the other 
branch of the alternative involves. 

Did space permit us, we could point 
out numerous instances of errors just 
as gross and just as easy of exposure. 
In every case the question which we 
have put above recurs, were these 
misstatements wilful or ignorant. In 
every case, we might wish the commis- 
sioners joy of their choice. 

If, however, the design of establish- 
ing one great company to monopolize 
the railways of Ireland was the real 
object of the commissioners’ calcula- 
tions, that design is now, nominally at 
least, abandoned. ‘The parties inter- 
ested in it, discovered that public in- 
dignation, whether wise or not, would 
not permit it to be carried into effect. 
Had the attempt been made openly, 
it would, in all probability, have suc- 
ceeded; but to every clandestine plan, 
notice is necessarily fatal ; the instant 
the railway report became the subject 
of discussion, the hopes of the monopoly 
were atan end. Another proposition 
has, however, latterl y been made, which 
claims a few words of notice. 

We must, however, pause to beg of 
our readers to bear in mind that which 
we have written, It cannot be tog 
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often, or two strongly urged, that the 
plain and palpable object of the com- 


missioners’ report was to vest railways 


in Ireland in one great company ; but 


still a private company, no matter with 
what powers or what responsibilities it 
might be clothed, or what assistance it 
might receive from the state. A grant 
of railways in Ireland was contemplated 
analagous to the charter of the East 
India company and the banks. If such 
a recommendation had been made and 
acted upon without partiality or cor- 
Tuption, stating every thing fairly and 
candidly, we confess it strikes us it 
could have been very easy to make out 
a plausible case inits favour. But then 
it should have been clear that no pri- 
vate interests were to be subserved, 
that no great speculators were to be 
favoured. In its formation such a come 
pany should have been open indis- 
crimately to the whole commercial 
community without reserve, not even 
the reservations of the favoured gentle- 
men as solicitors or directors. 
While we have said that on the 
whole our opinion is adverse to the 
formation of such a general company, 
into which, in the first instance, all ex- 
isting interests should be permitted to 
merge ; the capital of which should be 
filled up without favor or preference by 
all persons that chose to embark in it, 
and the management, in all its branches, 
left to the election of the shareholders ; 
there can be no doubt that such a 
scheme would have its advantages. It 
would have been easy, by proper regu- 
lations, to bring such a company under 
a control of government which would 
ensure the good regulation of all the 
railways in the kingdom. To the one 
great advantage of government control 
many other minor ones obviously would 
be added; the diminished expenses of 
management ; the escaping of all the 
blunders consequent upon inexpe- 
rience, which attend the formation of 
almost every new railway. ‘These, and 
many other advantages, were obviously 
hinted at in the commissioners’ recom- 
mendations ; but their suggestions 
were obviously deformed by the sinis- 
ter effort to throw the management of 
such a company into the hands of cer- 
tain parties. 

The last proposition on the subject 
is, however, one essentially different 
from this—it is, that government should 
execute a comprehensive system of rail- 
ways, without the intervention of com- 
mercial enterprise at all. 

This proposition may bear so many 
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different meanings, and appear in so 
many different shapes, that it is very 
difficult to deal with it as an abstract 
one. 

That Irishmen should be perfectly 
willing to allow government to make as 
many miles of railway in Ireland as 
they think fit, at the expense of the em- 
pire, is held to be, of all conceivable 
propositions, the most natural. In 
support of such a proposal we should 
unite with all our hearts, and we will en- 
gage that every livingsoul in Ireland will 
respond to our shout. Nay more, in the 
spirit of the old proverb, which hints that 
“beggars,” onght not to be * choose rs” 
we will promise “ not to look the gift. 
horse in the mouth,” and be perfectly 
contented if they execute the worst 
lines that even the commissioners have 
laid down. We will most cordially 
support a bill for granting the public 
money in the next session for making 
a railway from Dublin to Cork, Derry, 
and Athlone, orany one of the three, and 
let government be paid as in the case 
of turnpike roads, by a toll from the 
carriages that use the road. 

We have no hesitation in expressing 
our decided and deliberate opinion, 
that to a country circumstanced like 
Treland, such an expenditure of the 
national funds should be the first duty 
of the government. The tolls upon 
the principal roads, we have no doubt, 
would abundantly repay the expense 
of construction, and the indirect re- 
turns to the government in the general 
improvement of the resources of the 
country, is incalculable. 

So far as these principles go, we be- 
lieve there can be no controversy or 
even difference of opinion. We can 
conceive, indeed, no more noble enter- 
prise for the British government to en- 
gage in, than that of constracting rail- 
ways through Ireland at the national 
expense. We have ever believed the 
great fault of all British governments a 
niggardliness of expenditure in under- 
takings like these—and we say this in 
the face of the many magnificent un- 
dertakings which, even in Ireland, have 
been accomplished by government. If, 
therefore, the proposition be under- 
stood, that whenever government feel 
inclined to execute a line of railway, 
they will confer a boon upon the 
country by doing so, we cordially give 
it our assent. 

But we confess we are not without 
our apprehensions that the proposition 
will meet us in another and a much 
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more questionable shape—thut a gene, 
ral plan is meant, by which the country 
may be left altogether dependent upon 
the chances of government interference 
and by which private enterprise may be 

revented fromaccomplishing any thing, 

han such a measure we can conceive 
nothing more mischievous, It would 
be to establish a monopoly more dan. 
gerous than any in private hands—g 
monopoly which would be the fruitful 
source of more jobbing and corruption 
than it is easy in the outset to calens 
late on, and which would possibly end 
in few, if any, railroads being actually 
made. 

It might, perhaps, be proposed to 
appoint a board of commissioners, (omi- 
nous words), and place in their hands 
the powers of some general enactment, 
in which would be involved probably 
the suppression of ull private enter. 
prise in railways. Very large salaries 
would be given, and places innumera. 
ble created under such an enactment, 
and a profligate expenditure of the 
public money would take place under 
the name of the public good. 

In the meantime, the difficulty of 
getting money from the treasury would 
be felt. Whatever might be obtained 
would, of course, in the first instance, 
be devoted to the payment of the sala. 
ries ; and it would be found, in the end, 
that the board of commissioners would 
be obliged to place the railways in the 
hands of some “body of capitulists,” 
who, no doubt, in such a case would 
be found ready to lay out their own 
money, not for their own profit, but 
their country’s good. 

This would be to arrive exactly at the 
object of the commissioners’ report, by 
a circuitous route, it is true, but still 
with so many agreeable “ diversatoria” 
in the way, in the shape of well-salaried 
places and nice patronage, that after all 
none of the travellers might com, Juin 
of the disappointment that compelled 
them to the circuit. 

Lord Morpeth has promised in the 
House of Commons to state, with all 
despatch, the intentions of government 
with regard to railways in Ireland, 
The announcement of the government 
plan should be watched with intense 
anxiety by all the friends of Ireland, 
Let the measure of government be dis- 
tinct and clear—let them say expli- 
citly what they will do, and what they 
will not do ; but let them not, under the 
specious pretence of applying the na- 
tional resources to works of acknows 
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ledged national utility, vest in them- 
selves, or their subordinates, powers 
which may be used in a manner the 
most mischievous to the cause of the 
improvement of Ireland. 

Without pretending to enter on a 
full discussion of the vast subjects in- 
volved in the questions attending the 
jntioduction of railways into Ireland, 
we may, perkaps, venture to offer a few 
observations on sume (which appear to 
us) plain principles, which bear directly 
on the question of government inter- 
ference. 

We hold that the best, because the 
most practical, view of the question, 
is that which assumes, in the first in- 
stance, that the construction of rail- 
ways under any system, being a good, 
we ought not, from any foolish prefe- 
rence for either government interfe- 
rence or private enterprise, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of Ireland, to reject 
any feasible prospect of seeing that 
good accomplished. 

It follows then, as a necessary infe- 
rence, that whenever private enterprise 
proposes to open up railway com.cuni- 
cation, every facility ought to be af- 
forded to its efforts—certainly that no 
obstruction should be thrown in its 
way from any preconceived notions as 
to the propriety of placing these works 
in the hands of government. This is 
a subject upon which there has been 
much foolish and mischievous generali- 
zation. It has been said, that railways 
in the hands of private companies are 
necessarily monopolies ; that the pub- 
lic highways should not be allowed to 
be private property ; and the implied, if 
not the expressed infrrence from these 
and such like propositions has been, 
that the legislature ought not, in any 
instance, to permit them to be vested 
in the hands of private companies. 
These plausible generalities may, per- 
haps, require a little examination, to 
be appreciated at exactly their just 
value. 

There is no one who will assert that, 
by the establishment of one of these 
* monopolies,” the public are placed in 
a worse condition than they were be- 
fore. It is not pretended that the open- 
ing of the Liverpool and London ruail- 
way has caused travellers from London 
to Dublin any inconvenience which we 
did not feel when we travelled by the 
common road and the old stage coach. 

Quite the contrary. Every one admits 
the immense improvement in conveni- 
ence und couttort of travelling. Every 
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one will acknowledge the great na- 
tional advantages of the undertaking. 
This monopoly, then, has not done that, 
which, though perhaps erroneously, we 
are wont to associate with the word. 
It has not taken any thing from the 
public ; all that can be meant by the 
assertion is, that while a great lb: nefit 
has been conferred on the public by the 
construction of the railway, a greater 
might have been conferred had another 
system been adopted. 

We apprehend that there is not one 
of the declaimers against railway mo- 
nopolies who would be inclined to 
assert their favourite propositions in 
any other sense than that which we have 
putuponthem, The qualification may 
appear an obvious one, but it is most 
important, for it reduces the propo- 
sition to this: that railways im the 
hands of private companies are a 
national good, although in the hands 
of government they might be greater. 

Consequently it is clearly the duty 
of the government, and the interest of 
the public, that whenever private enter- 
prise is willing to execute a railwa 
from one place to another, every faci- 
lity should be afforded by the state, 
unless government are ready to super- 
sede its efforts by constructing the 
proposed railway at the public ex- 
pense. 

Beyond this no reflecting man can 
be willing to push the argument aguinst 

rivate enterprise ; and within these 

imits it is harmless. 

But then comes in the analogy of 
the highways, and the argument 
that these should never, in any 
instance, be private property, whether 
macadamized for the common carriage, 
or laid down with iron rails for vehi- 
cles of a peculiar structure. In many 
respects the analogy is false, obviously 
in this one important one—that a 
system of legislative taxation has been 
adopted in the case of common roads, 
by which their benefits are made 
universal. Wherever there are neo- 
ple to travel, a road is made for them, 
and it is the very universality of the 
public aceommodation that leaves no 
room for the efforts of private enter- 
prise. Now it will be hardly alleged 
that we are near a state of things in 
which railways will be as general as 
the common roads—when a railway 
communication between two towns 
will be us much the object of attention 
to the government, us other modes of 
communication are now. Until this 
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is the case, the argument drawn from 
the analogy fuils in its essential point. 
Private enterprise is excluded from 
the work of providing the means of 
ordinary communication, only because 
the state, directly or indirectly, holds 
itself bound in every instance to provide 
that communication—a machinery of 
taxation exists for the very purpose, 
which secures, by a system of local 
superintendence, that a road shall be 
made to every hamlet in the land. 
Rapid as is the progress of railway 
science we are very far indeed from 
the time when the roads will be con- 
structed to every village where a grand 
juror might wish to have one run. 

We beg to be distinctly understood. 
Our readers will remember that we 
argue not against the execution of 
any considerable number of railways 
by the government, but against the 
adoption of any general measures 
which would confine the progress of 
railways in Ireland to the extent to 
which government might be willing to 
expend the public money. 

It is, however, very necessary to 
distinguish between the two proposi- 
tions. We can conceive nothing more 
desirable than that the British govern- 
ment should propose to execute a 
railway from Dublin to Cork, and 
declare that persons should travel by 
that railway for a charge that would 
barely repay the expense of maintain- 
ing the road. To any specific mea- 
sure of this kind every Irishman must 
give his warmest and most cordial 
assent. But it will be another anda 
very different thing if government 
propose to establish a general board 
to take railways into their own exclu- 
sive control, and exclude the assist- 
ance of private enterprise altogether. 
The result of such a measure would be 
to stop the introduction of railways 
into the couutry, and entail upon us all 
the inconveniences of government 
interference, without establishing the 
reciprocal obligation on the part of 
the government to make the advan- 
tages of railways universal. Government 
cannot declare railways to belong 
exclusively to themselves without at 
the same time engaging that they will 
construct them wherever they can 
possibly be wanted. 

If we could suppose the case of 
common roads to be the same as that of 
railways—that they were an advantage, 
not secured as a matter of course to the 
people of every district, but that their 
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introduction into a district was a matter 
of speculation and contingency ; we 
apprehend that a company which would 
undertake to open up any district b 
private enterprise to the advantages of 
a macadamised road would meet with 
every encouragement from the state, 

The case of bridges suggests an 
easy illustration of what we mean, In 
many instances the erection of a bridge 
across a wide river, has saved a cir- 
cuit of many miles between two towns, 
accomplishing exactly what a railway 
does in bringing remote places near; 
the effect is just the same, whether the 
distance be actually shortened or the 
time. Now, in most instances, the 
bridges have been built at the public 
expense and are free to all passengers; 
but who does not know that in many 
instances their structure has been raised 
by private companies and even by pri- 
vate individuals as a commercial specu- 
lation, aided by large grants of the 
public money. It is remarkable that 
it is in this manner that almost 
all the really great works of the 
kind in Ireland have been accom- 
plished. When a private company 
comes forward to propose to cross a 
great river by a bridge, some ten or 
fifteen miles lower down than any that 
has previously been built, there is not 
an argument which could be objected 
to a private railway company that 
might not be brought against their pro- 
position. If the railway be a mono- 
poly, so is the bridge ; the only possi- 
bility of direct competition in either 
case, is by the enormous outlay of a 
rural railway or a rural bridge. In both 
instances there is a grant of the public 
highways to be private property. If 
the public are benefited by the bridge, 
so they are by the railway. The prin- 
ciple in both cases is exactly the same ; 
and if experience has proved it right 
to call in the assistance of private spe- 
culation in the one, why is it essentially 
wrong in the other? 

The case of coaches has been fre- 
poy and with great propriety ad- 

uced as parallel to that of railways. 
We believe, however, the analogy we 
have taken from the more expensive 
undertakings of bridges to be the more 
complete. 

There is, too, this one important dif- 
ference between roads and railways; 
that when a road is once constructed, 
no superintendence of the travelling is 
required, except to exact the toll at the 
turnpike gate, no notice need be takep 
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of the wayfaring man. The peer in 
his chariot, the farmer in his gig, the 
loaded waggon and the crowded stage- 
coach may pass and repass each other 
onthe road. There is room enough 
for all, and each man’s mode and time 
of travelling is his own concern. The 
turnpike trust have nothing to do with 
the stage-coaches, their profits or their 
losses; it matters not to them how 
many horses die, or how many passen- 
gers may cease totravel. Their manage- 
ment is a plain and a simple one; to 
keep the road in repair, and take toll 
from the passengers at the gate. How 
different this from the case of a rail- 
way; private engines cannot wheel 
upon the road, pay their toll on 
the way, and wheel off again—rolling 
past, on their way, the heavy engine of 

- the carrier; or being in turn past by 
the spanking engine of the new stage- 
coach. All must be managed by the 
owners of the road. The trades and 
the profits of the stage-coach owner 
and the carrier must, form a portion of 
the responsibilities, and the profits or 
the losses of the general management. 
Far more than the mere highway is 
involved in the ownership of a railway. 
This of itself is sufficient to upset the 
fanciful analogy of roads. A public 
highway is a road along which every 
one may drive his vehicle as his taste 
or his business inclines him—not a road 
on which the placing of carriages is 
and must be the exclusive right of some 
parties. 

If it be argued, that it be essen- 
tial that government should become 
owners of stage-coaches and carriers 
upon railways, why should they not 
become the owners of stage-coaches 
upon our ordinary roads? The profits 
that now fiud their way into the pockets 
of coach proprietors might form a 
useful part of the public revenue, or 
the superabundant returns of some of 
the great roads might be applied 
“under one, and a combined, sys- 
tem of management,” to keep up the 
benefit of public conveyances on roads 
that could not pay. These stage- 
coaches are essentially monopolies in 
their nature; the remedy is, it is 
true, to set up an opposition coach ; 
but this, like the opening of a new rail- 
way, is a very expensive and perilous 
speculation. Immediately the fares 
are lowered on the old established 
coach—the weight of capital deter- 
mines the victor in a contest carried 
on at a cost that quickly brings the 
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matter to a test; the opposition is driven 
off the road, the fares are raised, and 
the successful monarch of the road 
soon replaces his temporary losses by 
a proportionate mulcting of the public. 
This process, indeed, is understood so 
well, and calculated on with such cer- 
tainty, that not even the enormous gains 
realised by some great coach monopo- 
lists, and the extravagant fares charged 
on some of the roads, can tempt specu- 
lators to a competition in which they 
would be certain of defeat. 

It will be seen that many of the ar- 
guments by which the proposition of 
giving over the railwaysinto the hands 
of government is supported, are capable 
of a much more general application. 
In fact, the difficulty is to say where 
that application would stop. They 
have their full force wherever it is 
possible, for talent, for business, or en- 
terprise, or capital to create a monopoly 
in any trade. 

There is one species of argument so 
frequently adopted against the construc- 
tion of railways by private enterprise, 
that we must briefly allude to it, al- 
though it scarcely deserves even a 
passing notice. It is alleged that by 
the directors of the great companies 
already in existence, the convenience of 
the public is not attended toas it ought 
to be, and the supposed unaccommoda- 
ting temper of ane companies is as- 
signed as a reason why the power of 
conveying the public when travelling 
on railways should be the exclusive 
prerogative of the servants of the crown. 

To persons who have been in the 
habit of travelling along the great Eng- 
lish lines of railway it is quite unneces- 
sary to refute the assertion that the 
convenience of the passengers is not 
attended to. The luxury of travelling 
is a journey in the mail-carriage from 
Liverpool to London. When we re- 
member like some dream of our child- 
hood, the coach that used to spend 24 
hours on the way—the jolts that every 
minute shook the aching bones of the 
passengers—rousing them from the 
snatch ofsleep—ifsleep it could be called 
—that seemed almost to make longer 
the tedious hours of the night—the con- 
stantly recurring memento, “change 
coachman, sir,” that assailed you at 
every stage—the door of the coach held 
open to admit the cold blast, while at 
the same time each passenger slowly 
unloosed his complicated muffling to 
reach the silver piece deposited in the 
inner fold of his voluminous vestments 
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—when we remember all these as suf- 
ferings which once were to be endured 
to accomplished the removal of our 
precious selves from Dublin to London 
—and when we find ourselves now 
wheeled along just as much at our ease 
as if we were sitting here in our edito- 
rial throne—leaving Liverpool after 
a breakfast made more hearty by the 
slight heaving of the packet in the 
night—and reaching London in time 
for a dinner at a fashionable hour, with 
not enough of fatigue even to sharpen 
the appetite—we are almost led to 
believe that we have lived through cen- 
turies instead of years, or that some 
mighty magician has been upon the 
earth, and made the changes of years 
equal to those of centuries. 

Whenever we hear of any one com- 
plaining of the inconveniences of rail- 
way travelling, we always wish that 
we had it in our power to sentence him 
for the rest of his days to travel by the 
common road, 

The interest of every railway com- 
pany is obviously to present as many 
inducements as possible to travel, and, 
of course, in every way possible to ae- 
commodate the public. Government 
officers would have no interest in the 
matter. The fact is, that every possi- 
ble attention is at present paid to the 
comfort of passengers—-we do not know 
how the case might be had government 
the management of the railways. The 
infamous arrangements with regard to 
the hours of starting the mail packets 
from Liverpool—arrangements which, 
to the travellers from London to Dub- 
lin, make the facilities of the railway 
almost useless in point of time, do not 
speuk much for the anxiety of govern- 
ment carriers to accommodate the pub- 
lic.* 

We hear occasionally, it is true, of 
complaints of ill treatment on the rail- 
ways; but considering the dispositiion 
of travellers for short distances to be dis- 
satisfied, and how very genteel a thing 
itisto find fault, these complaints are not 
numerous, One oldgentleman may write 
a letter in the newspapers, complaining 
that, owing to an overloaded train, he 
was full seven hours in travelling from 
Liverpool to Birmingham ; some young 


exquisite is deeply mortified that the 
guard did not touch his hat when 
speaking to him, and remarks, no doubt 
on the incivility of monopolists, Not 
an old maid who attempts to pass a 
cargo of soft goods under the name of 
luggage, but can complain of the ex- 
tortion of private companies when she 
is made pay. Every valetudinarian 
who breaks the carriage window in 
his fretful efforts to close it, and catches 
cold from the shattered pane, is ready 
to lay the blame of his sore throat upon 
the monopoly of private enterprise, 
We have actually heard the smoker of 
cigars, when prevented from indulging 
his favourite propensity to the annoy- 
ance of all his tellow-passengers, declaim 
most patriotically against the impoliey 
of trusting any body of directors with 
the power of making laws. 

We suspect that were a railway 
opened under the immediate control 
of government, the catalogue of com- 
plaints for one month would exceed the 
entire list since the opening of railways 
in Britain. 

We sum up, therefore, as we began. 
Private enterprise ought not to be in- 
terfered with. Let government exe- 
cute as many railways as they please— 
the more the better for the country— 
but let the spirit of commercial specu- 
lation be left to do whatever it can 
accomplish. Whenever government 
assistance appears in the solid and sub- 
stantial shape of a grant for the accom- 
plishment of any given line of railway, 
it must be hailed as a boon; but if it 
appear not in the shape of any definite 
plan of execution, but with a veto upon 
all efforts except those of the state, it 
becomes then not a boon but a mis- 
chief: it opens the door for jobbing 
without end, and if it does not indefi- 
nitely postpone the introduction of rail- 
ways into Ireland, it leaves it abso- 
lutely to the caprice of government to 
what extent, or to what parts of the 
country, they shall be made. If go- 
vernment come forward with an offer 
of actual assistance, all is fair and right; 
but if they propose to crush and check 
the efforts of private enterprise, we call 
on every one interested in the prospe- 
rity of Ireland to oppose their plan. 


* The mail packet from Liverpool to Dublin leaves the former place a few hours 
before the arrival of the first train from London—this train also carries the mail ; 
passengers are, therefore, obliged to wait in Liverpool twenty-one hours, until the 
next evening’s packet. By delaying the sailing of the packet, and expediting the 
departure of the mail from London, passengers could be in London one morning, 
and arrive in Dublin early the next. 
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Unless, indeed, they are prepared to 
make railways as general as common 
roads, and arrange a plan by which 
they will be brought from every village 
to the next. 

It is obvious that this is impossi- 
ble in the present state of railway sci- 
ence; and until this is the case, they 
cannot be treated as subject to the prin- 
ciples that regulate the highways of 
the country. 

The duty of government towards 
railways in Ireland is two fold, that of 
assistanceand ofcontrol. That some de- 
gree of control should be exercised is 
adinitted byall. The fares should be 
placed under some regulation, and the 
hours of departure,and rate of travelling. 
Regulations like these, are no interfer- 
ence with the just claims of private en- 
terprise. When the nature of an en- 
terprise requires the sanction or au- 
thority of the state, it is perfectly fair 
in return for the sanction to exact 
any reasonable stipulation for the public 
good. 

It might perhaps be wise in every 
railway bill, to insert a clause, that go- 
vernment should, at any time, have the 
power of purchasing it at a certain price. 
It is evident, however, that this price 
should be fixed much higher than first- 
cost—or such a clause would operate as 
a complete prohibition to the investiture 
of capital in these undertakings. 

We should not, we confess, be very 
much opposed to the appointment ofa 
parliamentary board of control, to ex- 
ercise some degree of authority over all 
the railways of the empire. 

With regard te the assistance, we 
have already suid, that however it is to 
be given, it ought not to check the ex- 
ertions of private enterprise. It might 
be given by government executing some 
lines of railway which they might se- 
lect. It has also been proposed that 
loans should be granted at a low rate of 
interest, to companies who had previ- 
ously expended an equal sum on the 
works, ‘Io this insome shape or other, 
we suspect the project of government 
assistance will come at last. Were 
such a plan adopted now, it would en- 
sure the completion of a very considera- 
ble extent of railway in Ireland. Half 
amillion of money applied in this way, 
would secure the opening up of some of 
the most important districts in Ire- 
land, 

We have felt it impossible, within the 
limits of this article, to do any thing like 
justice to the subject. We have en- 
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deavoured, briefly, to advert to some 
plain practical principles, which may be 
useful in the present state of the ques- 
tion. We may, perhaps, return to the 
subject again, when we have both more 
space and more time at our command. 
Of the immense importance of the sub- 
ject to Ireland we feel no doubt. The 
effects that would follow the comple- 
tion of even three or four great lines of 
railway, it is impossible to calculate. 
Let us take for example the line to Ath- 
lone, we confess our favourite line of all 
that has been projected; this would 
open up the entire province of Con- 
naught, totheEnglish market. The rich 
pasture lands of Galway and Ros- 
common, on which it is now impos 
sible to fatten cattle, on account- 
of their distance from the market, would 
at once become available. Ballinasloe 
or Athlone might be the slaughter houses 
for the Dublin, the Liverpool, or even 
the London market. The navigation 
of the Shannon thus connected with the 
Irish channel, would give an unbroken 
chain of steam communication either 
by land or water from London to the 
remotest point of that noble river. 
The agricultural and mineral resources 
of Connaught would, no doubt, be fully 
developed—her plains cultivated, and 
the treasures that are now buried under 
her hills be brought to light. The 
fisheries on the western coast would 
become a source of profitable employ- 
ment to her people, and a supply of 
food to the entire empire. It might, 
perhaps, be like speculation to look for- 
ward to ulterior results. To the. con- 
nection of some one of the western har- 
bours with this chain of railway com- 
munication, and the establislment of a 
great packet station for the United 
States, for Canada, and the West 
Indies. [reland would then be the 
highway from the old to the new world 
—the wilds of Connemara would be a 
picturesque resting place for travellers 
who had a day to spend on their way 
from Petersburgh or Vienna to New 
York—the magnificent but now de- 
serted bays of Blacksod or Clew would 
be crowded with masts, from which 
would float the flags of all nations— 
docks and quays would line the edge 
of this deserted beech, and the busy 
bustle of merchandise would be where 
now the sea-fowl has his undisturbed 
retreat. Pity it would be—we think 
we hear “sume gentle lover of the 
wilds of nature” exclaim—* pity to spoil 
the solitude and romance of such a spot” 
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—perhaps it might be so—but it would 
oe bread to the people who are now 
amishing amid the barren magnificence 
of their cliffs—and fortunately the coast 
of Connaught has miles of wild gran- 
deur,and many a bold headland and bay 
where the everlasting waves may dash 
undisturbed at the base of the gigantic 
cliffs—sacred retreats, where the lovers 
of nature and the sea-mew may keep 
company together, in the satisfactory 
assurance that there neither railways 
nor steam ships can ever come. 

We have selected this one line, 
because we believe it to furnish the 
most striking instance of the benetits 
that may be expected from the con- 
struction of railways in Ireland ; but 
we believe it scarcely possible to ex- 
aggerate the advantages that must 
every where follow their adoption. 


The change which the mighty power 
of steam is producing over the entire 
surface of human society would no 
where be more useful than in Ireland. 
Just, however, in proportion to our 
conviction of the importance of the 
construction of railways to our country, 
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is our sensitive jealousy of any measure 
that may affect their progress, It 
must be confessed that we have some 
right to be jealous of government 
interference. Three years ago a com- 
mission was issued to facilitate the 
introduction of railways into Ireland 
and the effect has been that enterprise 
has been paralysed—that nothing at 
all has been done. This experience, 
we confess, has made us cautious ; we 
dread another commission—a pretext 
under which all private efforts may be 
checked, while all public ones are 
indefinitely postponed. If government 
come forward with an offer to construct 
ten miles of railway in any one direc. 
tion in Ireland, we will hail their offer 
as a boon; but if it is to be a repetition 
of the last commission—a condemnation 
of private, instead of an offer of pub- 
lic effort—then in the name of our 
country we say to the government: 
leave us to the exertions of private 
enterprise, but do not curse us a 
second time with your mischievous 
interference. 








